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CHAPTER I 

AS he was wont in the Age of Gold, man still 
looks to goddess Demeter for much that may 
help his good. She, indeed, endures; she passes not 
with all other deities, because her feet are set on earth 
for ever and the welfare of man lies in her keeping 
and the service of man is her care. 

Her name is " gift," and who shall deny it to the 
mother of gifts? Mother to the wild earth always, 
she waited only human advent that she might ex- 
tend her aegis over man also; that she might aid his 
toil and lessen it; that she might bless his fields and 
mtdtiply their increase. The land and the dwellers 
upon it are alike sacred to her; the plough and the 
seed-lip are holy vessels within her temples; the har- 
vest is her prime festival ; and the least office of agri- 
culture, a rite. The swinging scythe and falling 
swathe; the hum of the hone on steel; the rhythmic 
motion of the hand that sows the seed and the arm 
that gathers the grain — all these things are hers; 
and the dust of the threshing floor is her incense, the 
drip of the cider press her libation. She knows the 
cool stone flags and dim light of the dairy; she moves 
also in the yard and byre; she tends the flock upon the 
hill, and at dawn and sunset comes home from pas- 
ture with the sweet-breathing kine. The little honey- 
makers know her, and she gives her finger to the fal- 
len worker, chilled or hurt upon its homeward way; 
she helps the sore-spent, thigh-laden thing lighting on 
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the hive-board too weak to enter; she presides at the 
swarming, guides the nuptial flight and crowns the 
queen. No nest is too little, no communion too great 
for her care. All that live must seek her blessing and 
win their meat from her hand. She steers the full- 
bosomed cloud and breaks it over the thirsty field; 
she tempers the sun and the wind to the new-bom 
thing and holds the fringes of her own cloudy mantle 
between them. Knowing highest sorrow and the 
grief of robbed maternity, she has an art to sympa- 
thize with every lesser pang; against Nature's pitiless 
self she strives for pity, and her feet are swift to 
comfort the desolate mother; her ear quick to catch 
the cry of the children. 

Her name is ** gift." From her we won the poppy 
and all that the poppy means; hers also were mandra- 
gora and the grape. Before Dionysus was Demeter, 
and the gods of the hill and dale, of the earth and the 
river, are younger than she. Pan's self is younger. 
Yet, while with joy they help her needs and each 
plays a punctual part in her mighty ministrations, she 
alone reigns over men and beasts and all things living; 
over the passage of the seasons and over day and night 
upon earth. Because the darkness knows her also, 
and the creature whose day is darkness. The owl 
and the night-jar have seen her and the otter beading 
the white dawn waters; the folk of holt and den are 
her subjects; the moon irradiates her kingdom when 
the sun has set upon it» for of all deities she alone 
sleeps never. 

The least of earthly forces is made noble by her di- 
rection. She helps the wind to gather up the dead 
leaves and hsivk them in the hollow; she breaks the 
stipule from the bud and painlessly plucks the fruit of 
autumn from the bough. She rocks the earth into its 
snow-clad sleep, only to strip the white coverlet again 
and set sweet sap springing when the vernal time re- 
turns. 
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Yet her joy is for ever shadowed by sadness, since 
without darkness there can be no light, and without 
death no living. She is a mother and has suffered 
the agony of loss. Still she flings off the blue hood 
of the sky and tears her veil of cloud; still dry- 
eyed, raving, she cries out against the Earth-shaker, 
at once her brother and the father of her precious 
one ; still she hears Persephone's despairing cry in the 
voices of fearful birds and unhappy children; still 
she comes distraught amongst men to utter her wrongs 
and revenge herself upon the whole earth. 

Her name is "gift," and, mourn as she may, out 
of her mighty heart's love she can still succour the 
children of men, still take them, as Demophoon of 
old, to her deep bosom and seek to render them im- 
mortal in the red heart of altar fires. But few 
mothers can face that awful way of immortality for 
their babes; few men can read the truth of Demeter's 
cotmter-strokes against the relentless Zeus: in shut- 
ting the watersprings, in holding up the curtains of 
the rain; in starving the seed com under the furrow, 
in suffering the coulter vainly to tear an iron and a 
barren eartii. 

One may, however, read the reconciliations of the 
Homeric hymn as prologue to these things to be told 
— as a prelude of celestial music breaking forth upon 
a theatre where earth people, precious to the goddess, 
move and breathe and have their beginning, being, 
end ; where — on these dawn-facing hills of Holne — 
Demeter leads the desert above to join hands with 
the tilth below, so that cultivated earth and high, 
waste places come congruently together and meet in 
peace. 

On the fringe of Holne Moor there is a valley that 
slopes upward, mile upon mile, to the wilderness above 
it; but no harsh transition marks their muster, for 
the fields ascend to the brake-clad bosom of the Moor 
and a hedge of polled oak and hazel is all that sepa- 
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rates green com and shining fern, where '^ide by side 
they flourish. 

Here, on a summer noon long past, earth fell to 
the farm lands, where verdure of roots broke the dark 
soil and shorn hay spread silvery against the bright- 
ness of meadows. Then rose valley trees, with 
rounded heads that basked in sunshine, and beneath 
them shone many roofs of a little hamlet sprawling 
under its thatch and slate. Deep coppices of pine and 
beech sometimes made patches of darkness on the sun- 
soaked undulations of the land and broke the intermin- 
able network of hedges; while higher yet, beneath a 
southing sun, rolled the uneven contours of Holne 
Ridge, shattered upon the skyline with masses of 
stone. 

The valley opened mightily and stretched out forest- 
clad arms, between which rolled Dart by Buck fast 
of the Monks under Hembury Castle — ^places simi- 
larly weighted with a sense of Time's stealthy and un- 
halting march. For here he plays with power and do- 
minion, faith and hope : the monastery below and old 
British stronghold above are alike his toys. The out- 
post of yesterday is the hard-pressed fortress of to- 
day and the picturesque ruin of to-morrow; because 
early earthwork or mediaeval architecture is one to 
time, and the abbey must follow the grass-grown 
and deserted hill-fort upon the height, until owl and 
antiquary alone win joy of either. 

The mosaic of meadow, com and naked earth, of 
forest and of heath, grew closer in pattern and misty 
and dim behind the flowing air. It faded upon the 
distance, touched with sparks of remote fire where 
roofing flashed from distant thorp, threaded with 
climbing and falling roads, crowned by knap and 
knoll, by spinneys and ragged woods. Brushed with 
aerial magic it melted away to the ends of the earth ; 
it broke easterly where a river wound; and then it 
parted to a liquid horizon and showed the grey rim of 
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the sea. Like a shadow the waters spread there be- 
tween the lifting and the falling hill ; and farther yet 
from east to north, Dartmoor rolled out again in 
many a frontier height by Rippon and Honey-bag, 
by mighty Hameldon and other saliencies. 

Aloft long lines of silver ran parallel with the hori- 
zon, but they broke and lifted feathery upon the blue 
where the winds of upper air caught and turned them. 
The day was gracious, and it seemed that the higher 
and the lower worlds became incarnate in their amity 
— the one untamed and untameable, barbaric in purple 
and gold, regal under a crown of granite, yet holding 
within its bosom good store for the need of man; the 
other patient, broken, beautiful, deep laden with human 
homes and human food; and both in thrall to De- 
meter, both symbolical of her varying endowment, ' 
both swift to acknowledge her queenship and petition 
her care. 



CHAPTER II 

A HEAVY mist enveloped Dartmoor, and from 
Combestone Tor the great earth ridges swept 
southerly away all smothered in vapour. Below the 
broken rock piles of the tor a steep hill fell sharply, 
and here nothing but a foxglove or two and a withered 
white-thorn rose stark against the dim wall of moving 
mist behind them. In varying densities it floated, and 
sometimes it was suddenly rent and parted like a 
ragged veil, to reveal the gorges of Dart beneath 
Combestone and the neighbouring hills beyond. The 
world visible at these moments was dimmed to delicate 
jade; it appeared and vanished at the freak of the 
mist ; and now the crowns of Yar and Sharp and Bel 
limned ghostly out of the welter, and now again they 
vanished, while lower slopes were revealed. The 
wind dealt similarly with sound, for the cry of Dart 
rose up fitfully through it, and came and went, now 
clear, now hushed by the lull and lift of the breezes. 

At one point, through a fissure in the grey curtain, 
fields broke the waste land, where man had snatched 
a coign for his crops upon a southern hill. Com 
gleamed there — bright and moisture-laden through 
the mist — surrounded by eternal heath and stone. 

Beside the tor, where stood its squat and weathered 
piles with fingers and filaments of vapour stealing 
among them, there browsed a sheep or two and a 
shaggy mare with a little mouse-coloured foal. The 
infant thing squeaked and galloped hither and thither, 
then it sucked and presently lay down to sleep. The 
grey air rang and rippled with lark music, and one 
might have heard four separate songs tinkling to- 
getfier up, up, up into the aerial places. Then catne 
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also another sound from the hidden Moor — a 
strange, intermittent growl, as of some gigantic 
animd busy there. The muffled noise persisted, but 
its causes were hidden* 

Upon a ledge of rock in the midst of the tor sat a 
woman with a face at once anxious and comely. She 
was of middle height and of figure still maidenly in 
its uprightness, in its fair lines and firm, small bosom. 
None had guessed her the mother of five children, or 
set her age at three-and-forty. Yet thus it was with 
her; and despite a life of ceaseless battle with harsh 
problems, she had retained a measure of physical 
youth corresponding with the native, unconquerable 
spirit that guided her difficult days. 

Clad in sombre colour, motionless upon the grey 
rock she sat — a little human image of Demeter's 
self — and her eyes were now bright, now brooding, 
as the thought behind them flashed with hope or sank 
upon gloom; and her mouth, with its sweet curves and 
quick lift at the corners, told by its tightness or sud- 
den smile how a simple mind left the untrained 
muscles thus to reveal its progress openly. She 
passed from doubt to hope, from hope to happiness. 
Then again she fell on unquiet thoughts and 
wandered, by the familiar human byways and chan- 
nels of desultory reflection, now through the shade 
and now into the sunshine of her affairs. Un- 
certainty and decision alternately dominated her 
mind; gladness and obvious sorrow played for 
mastery. She lifted her head, and then her lips 
parted in the shadow of smiles; she bent her head and 
sighed. Her hands were not still. Now they picked 
at the lichen crust of the stone where she sat; now 
they stroked her cheek thoughtfully; now they 
brought from her pocket a little scrap of paper con- 
veying a message which she put away again. 

Alison Qeave was a fair woman with bright, ample 
hair and a pale skin. There were permanent faint 
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freckles on her cheeks; her eyes were large and grey; 
her forehead was high, and she pulled her hair off it 
in the old fashion and tied it simply in a roll at the 
back of her head. 

She rose presently, stretched herself and prepared to 
depart. As she did so she marked the shine of metal 
through the mist on a neighbouring boulder, and went 
across and found a little cream tin left by holiday 
folk. It was new and perfect and empty. Delight, 
that seemed a world too large for such a trifling dis- 
covery, marked the woman. She showed keen pleas- 
ure, carried off the tin, and presently, reaching a 
stream, scoured it carefully and dried it with the flap 
oi^jber faded sun-bonnet. 

Then she proceeded into the mists of Holne Moor, 
whence came that strange rumbling already noted, and 
the cause of it showed presently. For through a rift 
in the fog, where it broke upon a hill, loomed giant 
water-wheels and shone out many buildings under 
roofs of corrugated iron. 

There stood Hen Roost Mine — an enterprise of 
doubtful prosperity — and Alison waited now a mile 
from the place and stood on a neolithic barrow, where 
two paths cut each other at right angles. One passed 
directly into mid-Moor; the other led from the mine 
and fell presently upon the high road to Holne. 
The woman's eldest son worked at Hen Roost, and 
she waited for him now, because soon she knew that 
he must come this way homeward. She had to waste 
an hour before her boy appeared, and she killed the 
time by eating whortleberries off the barrow, and by 
collecting orts and fragments of the waste. A dozen 
clean carrion-crow feathers she collected for her hus- 
band's pipe, and happening upon the dry bones of a 
sheep, she put in her pocket half a dozen of the verte- 
brae as playthings for her youngest child. 

Towards evening the fog broke and began to thin. 
There was a glitter of red sunlight on the heath as 
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Giles Qeave came from work and met his mother. 
He resembled her, but was loosely built. His features 
were regular and his face not unhandsome, though it 
wore an expression of discontent He paid little heed 
to the woman, greeted her with an inarticulate sound, 
half a grunt, and walked silently along beside her. 
Great physical power characterized him. His ruddy 
neck was large and ran up thickly into his crisp, sand- 
coloured hair. His shoulders were broad and his 
chest deep. His clothes were stained with his work 
and his collarless shirt flapped open at the top button. 
Alison put up her hand and closed it. 

" I couldn't get the washing," she said. 

He did not answer, and she continued: 

" They don't want Joyce, neither. She'll bear it in 
mind — Mrs. West, I mean — but for the present 
she's suited." 

"Why did you let Joyce chuck the job at Ash- 
burton before she'd got another? " 

" 'Twasn't my doing. She gave notice because of 
that young stableman. He was for ever troubling 
her." 

" Why the devil didn't she tell me, then? I'd have 
gone down one Sunday and broke his head for him." 

Alison laughed. 

"'Twas properer to go perhaps. Besides, she 
wanted to see the world and better herself. We'll 
soon find Joyce another place." 

" Easier than me, I reckon. 'Tis all up with Hen 
Roost. The mine was offered for sale, and they 
didn't get a bid. 'Twill be shut down in a month, 
'tis said." 

'* It had to come. We must begin to work for you, 
Giles." 

" I won't go underground no more. Beastly 
job. I'll keep in the open air henceforth if I starve 
in it." 

" You to starve with them arms ! " 
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They walked together, and she showed him the lit- 
tle cream tin that she had found. 

" Flame new, too ! " she said. 

But he was indifferent, and paid no heed. His 
thoughts ran only on himself and on his future. 

" You might have a tdl with Farmer Hamlyn for 
me," he suggested presently. "The man would do 
anything for you, and I should be dose to home if I 
got work at Stoke.*' 

"I've thought of Uriah Hamlyn already. Leave 
it to me for the minute. Now that the end of Hen 
Roost be in sight, TU move." 

He nodded. 

" I ought to get twenty-one shilling." 

"He won't give that — eighteen at most — even if 
he takes you." 

Giles showed irritation. 

" Of course — of course. Though I don't sec for 
why a man's own mother should run him down and 
think him only worth a rubbish price in open market." 

"If you could have the wages I'd choose, my dear, 
you'd be well to do." 

The youth did not answer. He was three-and- 
twenty and of a sulky spirit He felt himself under- 
paid and undervalued by the world. 

They walked together back to the high road and 
presently reached a quarry beside the way. Here 
stood a man, his day's work done. When he saw 
them he approached quickly. The fog was now sunk 
upon the valleys, and the high billows of Holne Moor 
rolled bright in the splendour of sunset. 

Alison spoke to her second boy, the stone-breaker. 
He, too, resembled her, and that more nearly than his 
brother. He reflected her neat, close-knit frame, and 
her amiable expression. He was darker than she, 
but his voice and manner always put observers in 
mind of her; and best of her children did he under- 
stand his mother. 
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" Did 'e get the washing? '' 

" No, Frank." 

" Or the place for sister ? " 

" No. Frank." 

" Well, don't be troubled for it 'Twas a terrible 
long way for you to have tramped. I'm sure there's 
a bit more to be picked up at Holne." 

" And the mine's going to be shut," said Giles ; 
" so things be come to a climax with us, one way and 
another." 

" A good job too," declared the younger. " I'm 
weary of this hand-to-mouth business, and so's 
mother. Ban't you, mother? Let's all face it fair 
and square. 'Tis a foolish thing if a lot of strong, 
hearty people like us can't get a living no cleverer 
than rabbits in a hole. I'm sick of stone-breaking, 
too; I'm good for better things." 

His tone was different from his brother's. He 
spoke cheerfully and with resolution. His voice 
smoothed his mother's forehead. 

" See what I've found, Franky," she said, and with 
ingenuous interest showed him the cream tin. 

He declared pleasure. 

" Well done you, mother ; was ever such a sharp 
pair of eyes? New, too. 'Twill be useful without 
a doubt. I'll carry it for 'e." 

He swung a frail off his back and opened it ; while 
Alison brightened at his praise, and gave him the 
canister to carry. 

"I guess we must have a proper talk over things 
and all set our shoulders to the wheel afore winter," 
said Frank.. " We'll put a bold front on it, whether 
or no — eh, mother ? " 

"'Tis like you and me to feel that," she said. 
" We'll have to get father to work again." 

" Not you," declared Giles. " Father's tasted idle- 
ness too long. 'Twas a poor look out for you when 
he fell off the ladder. He'll never work no more." 
a 
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"You mustn't say that/' answered his mother. 
"There's far, far less call for thatchers now than 
there was twenty years ago, and he won't larn no new 
trade. But he have tried to find work — you can't 
deny that, Giles." 

Her eldest son laughed scornfully at recollection of 
his father's efforts. Then he grew quite silent while 
his younger brother talked. They were travelling now 
over the heart of the Moor, and presently in a dip of 
the hills ahead there rose a grey cottage. It stood 
at a fold of two great undulations, and a stream, 
touched to twinkling flame by the sunset, broke out 
of the hollow and seemed to flash away from the very 
threshold of the dwelling. The abode was squat and 
mean, but its utter isolation imparted to it a certain 
dignity. On nearer approach the beauty of the spot 
became manifest, and the ruination of the home also 
appeared. The place was not weather-proof, and un- 
sightly shifts had been made to render it so with exer- 
cise of native ingenuity, costing nothing. The house 
of the Cleaves was little more than a hovel, and Alison 
mourned its misery and fought to keep the interior 
seemly. She fought, however, single-handed, . for 
none of her family cared to lessen the squalor. 
Much might have been done beyond the power of a 
woman's hands; but it was not done. 

She smarted in secret, and was thankful that the 
place lay beyond reach of neighbours. Few visited 
it, and those that did took many stories away with 
^ them. But the mistress of Venford Brook Cot, as 
, the ruin was called, strove to render her home habi- 
table, and trusted still, though with fading hope, that 
a time might come when her family and herself would 
reach happier days, live under a whole roof and among 
other neighbours than fox and coney. 

Aaron Qeave limped a few yards to meet his 
family. He was a tall man of fifty, and had been per- 
manently, but very slightly, crippled by falling from a 
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ladder. His self-respect — at no time strong — 
dwindled with the catastrophe, and never fond of 
work, since the accident he had sunk into chronic 
laziness, and made little effort to resume a connexion 
suspended during his disablement He had an exceed- 
ingly handsome brown face and bright brown eyes. 
He shaved his well-turned features clean, but suffered 
his hair to grow somewhat long, and wore little gold 
earrings — a vanity picked up in early youth. He was 
not a Dartmoor man, but came from Brixham. A 
fisherman's life, however, presented no charm for 
him. He went inland, learned thatching, and still 
pursued that calling in an intermittent fashion. He 
cared nothing for any appearance except his own, but 
was vain of that. No better tempered man ever 
existed on the labours of his wife, than Aaron Qeave. 
He only desired to live and let live, and postpone 
until to-morrow the duty of to-day. His more 
strenuous partner often discommoded him, but he 
loved her dearly while he grumbled against her. 

** What news? " he shouted. " Hast got the wash- 
ing?" 

Alison shook her head, and he showed impatience. 

** Be us never to have no more luck? " he said. 

The young men slouched past their father without 
words; but his wife stopped and spoke to him. 

" We must have a proper tell after supper, master. 
I can't get nothing for Joyce, neither — not for the 
moment — and Giles says the mine is to be shut down 
in a month. 'Tis serious, so I hope you'll bide home 
this evening and face it." 

She spoke quietly and cheerfully, but he grew 
angry. 

"Damn it all — what's come over things? No, I 
won't talk to-night I'm a lot too disappointed. I'd 
been building on another three bob a week at the 
least, and Joyce off our hands into the bargain. 
* Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof/ Us have 
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had our tea — me and Joyce. You'd best to brevir 
yourself a cup — I left a spoonful for 'e — and I'll 
crawl up over with my gun and see if I can shoot sl 
rabbit for supper." 

He went off to a shed that leant against the cot- 
tage and Alison entered her home. Younger children 
she had, and of these one welcomed her — a little 
girl of ten with a crooked back. She lay by the 
hearth, and her mother kissed her and spoke to her 
and gave her the dry bones that she had found on the 
Moor. 

" You and Dick will be able to make a good game 
with them, Polly," she said. 

Dick, a youngster of nine, rough-headed and with 
naked feet, came to Polly's couch and they were soon 
playing with the new toys. Then Mrs. Cleave took 
off her sun-bonnet and put on an apron. Her 
daughter, Joyce, showed indifference at Alisorfs ill 
success and rose from a chair in the kitchen window. 

" 'Tis no odds. I'd sooner go in a town," she said. 
"You'm tired, mother; Til make the tea while you 
change your gown." 

"I don't want no tea; water will do. Be there 
any dripping left?" 

" You must have tea. There's a pinch put by for 
you. Go and change and I'll get it ready." 

" Thank you, my dear," said Alison, and then she 
climbed up a little stone staircase that led from the 
kitchen to the upper rooms. 

Joyce shook the dust from a tea-caddy into the 
teapot and fetched bread and dripping for her mother. 
She was a well-grown, full-bosomed girl with a 
straight back and strong shoulders. Her arms were 
bare and red; she walked badly. Her face was 
spoiled by a slight glide in the left eye; but she was 
vain and did not appreciate the blemish. She had 
refused one lover and waited with easy assurance for 
the right one to appear. Her mother had taught her 
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to be a good servant and she could work when in the 
mood, but she was uncertain of temper and apt to 
take herself and her affairs too seriously. Her father 
was Joyce's great supporter in the family, though now 
he felt anxious for her to be at work again. She 
took up a great deal of room in the little house, and 
was of no use with the children. Moreover, present 
drcumstances threatened worse trouble than had yet 
overtaken the family. Money was very scarce, and 
none promised from any direction whatsoever. 

Mrs. Cleave returned in working dress, thanked her 
daughter for making the tea, drank the weak concoc- 
tion gladly and ate some food. I'resently she peeled 
a dozen potatoes. 

"Did you get the hurts?" she asked of the boy 
Dick, and he rose from the floor by his sister and 
showed proudly a great dish of whortleberries that he 
had gathered during the day. She praised him, and 
he begged that they might be made into a tart for 
supper. 

"Could 'e cook 'em with a bit o' crust to 'em, 
mother?" he asked. 

" Do, mother," urged Polly. " Me and Dick like 
'em cruel that way." 

She considered doubtfully. 

" I'll look and see after the flour," she said. " 'Tis 
terrible low, I'm thinking." 

But enough flour remained, and she set about pre- 
paring the supper. 

Mr. Cleave returned presently in great good- 
humour. His mind was built on that simple pattern 
wherein a passing moment of fortune suffices to efface 
the gravest future issues. He had shot a rabbit and 
crowed over his cleverness like a boy. 

" A wonnerful shot, though I say it. Just a snap 
between two fuzz bushes. He hadn't got a yard to 
go, but I stopped him. And coming down over I met 
Teddy Grills, the baker, going back to Holne. He'a 
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bound for Buckfast revel to-morrow, and nothing 
would do but that I must go along with him — and 
Joyce also. So us'll have a bit of fun for once in a 
way." 

Alison's face fell. 

"Father!" she said. 

But he only laughed. 

"Don't you put on that hang-dog look. I don't 
want you to come. Who knows but I may find just 
what we be seeking down to Buckfast — good work 
for everybody? I've said we'll go, and Teddy is to 
drive us from Holne." 

His wife sighed, but said nothing. Her sons had 
entered, and she never expostulated with her husband 
before them, 

" Nought like mixing with your fellow creatures to 
let in a bit of light and air on the mind," declared 
Mr. Qeave. • " ^d when I come home, with a fair- 
ing for you, my dear, we'll have a solemn talk and 
see how the land lies." 

His sons regarded him unfilially, but said nothing; 
Joyce went up to her room to look over her clothes. 
Alison stood motionless with the rabbit in her hand. 

" Here, give that to me, mother, and I'll make it 
ready," said Frank. 

He took it from her and went out. 

Aaron chattered on. He was full of the revel. 

"You might say 'tis more business than pleasure 
that I go upon," he declared. Then he winked aside 
to her. "'Tis time we found *Mr. Right' for 
Joyce, and sometimes I think as Teddy Grills will be 
themasL" 



CHAPTER m 

ALISON CLEAVE was a Rowland, and came of 
yeomen stock. At sixteen years old she had 
gone into the service of a medical man, and she 
stopped with Doctor Tolchard and his wife until she 
was eighteen. Then came Aaron Cleave to mend a 
summerhouse in the doctor's garden. He won her, 
but her family would have none of the man. In vain 
she tried to influence her father. Thereupon she ran 
away with the thatcher and married him. Her 
parents never forgave her, and when James Rowland 
died, the legacy of aversion was handed to her brother, 
who succeeded him. Alison's mother still lived, but 
she recognized her daughter no more, and refused 
also to acknowledge her grand-children. 

In them their parents were blended. They came 
scattered through a period of fourteen years, and in 
addition to her living family of five, the mother had 
borne one other child who died at birth. 

Things were now at a climax with the Cleaves, but 
they could look back to periods of far greater com- 
fort. From reasonable prosperity they had sunk to- 
ward indigence, and the master's broken leg brought 
them face to face with poverty and actual destitution. 
The sons and mother stood between. Both young 
men worked hard, and both were desirous of better 
work. The father talked of work, but seldom sought 
it Never one who loved labour, his long, enforced 
idleness had finally broken the habit. He abounded in 
excellent advice for other people. His wife's nature 
secretly irked him. Publicly he uttered her praise, 
but in the ear of familiars admitted that she took life 

33 
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too seriously, and set too high a value upon outward 
appearance. He felt that she came between him and 
charity, but knew that the word was death to her. 
He, however, understood not the meaning of pride. 
He was ready and willing to accept from any hand, 
and play bedesman for any dole. 

His wife loved him, and had long ceased from the 
vain pursuit of trying to lift him. She felt thank- 
ful for small mercies from Aaron. He was faith- 
ful and good-tempered. He cared for his children, 
and took their money freely for the common weaL 
His attitude to life pained her, because her own was 
so different A steadfast woman of old-fashioned 
probity and principle, the husband's easy methods and 
frank lack of self-respect dwelt in her mind as a 
ceaseless ache. Time had dulled, but not cured it. 
She toiled without ceasing against a dead weight of 
indifference to keep the family in seemliness and the 
mean home in decency. 

She strove to brace her children and instil them 
with something of her own stoic spiriti Un- 
consciously she felt that reticence was proper to their 
station. She perceived the propriety of reserve in 
poverty, and was ever openly uneasy at and secretly 
ashamed of the neighbours, who bared their unhappy 
hearts to any sympathetic ear. She felt indignant 
to mark the folk strip their sorrow naked and reveal 
unblushing the wounds that fate had dealt them. As 
the gladiator of old was taught in his first lessons that 
apathy alone became him, that victory must be taken 
with reserve and death with dignity; that his last 
agony must be seemly, inasmuch as it represented the 
highest spectacle and crown of entertainment of a 
holiday festival ; so this woman believed that her trib* 
ulations and life struggle, if not a play for others to 
rejoice at, must at least never rise shadowy and pain- 
fully on the path of the prosperous. To display suf- 
fering was to give pain and conunit an impertinence 
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which she had no mind to. Thus her soul instructed 
her, albeit she had lacked diction to convey the 
thought. 

Of her children, Giles was lazy, selfish, and like his 
father, but so far saved by some ambition to justify 
existence; Frank was his mother's son, and her 
favourite. To him she came closest, and he had a 
nature to appreciate hers and sympathize with her 
desires and hopes. Joyce was vain, with a personal 
vanity that threw her soul open to flattery and so 
ruined her values. Little twisted Polly, of the chil- 
dren, was brave enough, and her brother, Richard, 
loved her and tried to copy her. 

Alison still looked for peace and plenty in the time 
to come, but life dazed her more than of old, and 
her girlish confidence in herself was abated. She lived 
in a twilight pathos — the state of a woman loved but 
not understood. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE Cleave conference was duly held, and Aaron, 
speaking at great length, indicated to each mem- 
ber of his family the course they would do well to 
pursue. Giles was to seek work from Uriah Hamlyn 
at Stoke Farm ; Frank must apply for the vacant post 
of water-bailiff on the river; Joyce had better cultivate 
the right sort of man and marry money; his wife 
might be trusted to find work, but she should not work 
too hard if he could prevent it. As for himself, Mr. 
Cleave proposed to seek some thatching or hedging 
on the following day. Having solved the main 
problem and painted the future in sanguine colours, 
the master withdrew to look up his tools and prac- 
tise his hand at the old work of cutting spar gads. 

When he was gone the rest listened to their mother. 
They knew she would support her husband and speak 
with hope of his plans; and she did so, save in the 
particular of Joyce. 

" You mustn't always take father's fun for granted," 
she said. "The girls that seek men can find them 
quick enough no doubt, but not the sort worth finding. 
Make yourself worth finding — that's the thing to do. 
I be going to work for you all to-morrow." 

She detailed her plans, and an unprejudiced listener 
must have marked how the whole brunt of the future 
efforts was to be taken upon her own shoulders. 

" To-morrow," she said, " I'll go first to Stoke and 
see Mr. Hamlyn for you, Giles." 

"Father told yesternight that old Hamlyn was a 
flame of yours when you was a girl, mother," declared 
Joyce. 

Her mother laughed and shook her head. 

s6 
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''Never that I never had no flame but father. 
(But he's a kind and a just man for all his hard rind, 
and I'm very hopeful that he'll see his way to try 
Giles. And then I go to the Honourable Weston- 
haugh — him that's head of the Fishing Board. He 
does a lot for the poor people by Dart, and if us could 
get his vote for Frank, it might guide the other gen- 
tlemen. And then I come to Holne to see Mrs. 
Tolchard for you, Joyce." 

"I wouldn't go there for the world, mother. I 
haven't got no use for Holne/' 

Giles laughed. 

'' That's because Teddy Grills didn't make bve at 
the revel!" 

" You'm a vulgar-minded creature," retorted his sis- 
ter hotly. "Teddy Grills! A calf- faced, old, fat 
fool, nearer fifty than forty. I should hope he didn't 
make love! I'd very soon have taught him his man- 
ners if he had done." 

" Mrs. Tolchard have got a lot of relations on her 
mother's side and a married daughter of her own. 
She may know of a place; and if she don't, she'll 
keep it in mind for us, I'm sure." 

" I'd go to her daughter — Miss Fanny that was," 
declared Joyce Qeave. "She lives in London; and 
that's where I'd soonest be." 

" You think you'm thrown away in the country," 
chaffed Giles; and his sister retorted: 

" And we all know why you want to go to Stoke. 
'Tis Jenny Coneybeare." 

They wrangled, and Frank spoke to his mother. 

" Tears to me as you be going to do all the work 
as usual." 

"Only my part, I'd do more if I could. You 
might put on your black and go and ax to see the Hon- 
ourable Westonhaugh to-morrow, after I've been." 

He promised to do so, and at the same moment 
Aaron returned. 
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" One of you boys take this here hook to the grind- 
stone. Tis rusty beyond belief. And my gloves be 
gone to ruin. I must buy a new pair, but I shan't do 
nothing rash in that respect. I'll find work first and 
get the gloves after. I'm hopeful that 'twill be thatch- 
ing, for that's highly skilled labour, as we all know, 
and thatchers be as rare as rainbow gold nowadays. 
But if it have got to be hedge-work, then I shall be 
there. It won't daunt me for all my game leg." 

Frank took the bill-hook and Aaron turned to 
Alison. 

" And if you'm going to the Honourable Weston- 
haugh, you won't be above two mile from Buckland 
Barton, my dear. So you might as well make shift to 
call there too. They've a lot of thatch yet, and the 
drip of the trees have rotted it cruel, as I marked 
when driving past a month ago. And Farmer Bewes 
is aware of my parts, so you'll be doing well to call 
and see if he can lend us a hand." 

" I'll call," promised his wife, and Mr. Cleave ex- 
plained what he intended to do next day. 

" For my part I shall be the first on the wing. 'Tis 
the early bird picks up the worm in these hard times. 
I trapse oS to Holne — on the pony — so soon as 
I've swallowed breaksis, and I shall look in on neigh- 
bour Cottle at the * Church House ' and have a pint 
and learn what he's got to tell. None knows better 
what's doing than him, and his knowledge of demand 
and supply may save me a journey and put me on 
the right track. No man cared less for going miles 
and miles out of his way than me in the old days; 
but walking be walking when you've lost two inches 
off a leg." 

"That don't matter if you'm going to take the 
pony, father," said Giles. 

The elder shook his head. 

"You'm too fond of measuring your wit against 
mc, my son, and I wonder you ban't weary of it, for 
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you always come off second best. Yes, I certainly 
be going to take the pony, as becomes me; and if you 
was going, no doubt it wouldn't matter, since you've 
got no bowels of compassion for man or brute. But 
me? I'm different. The merciful man is merciful to 
his beast. And I ban't going to ask a young pony to 
carry me a yard further than reason and sense dic- 
tate. From Holne I walk." 

" No man will ever catch you without your answer, 
father," said Joyce. 

" And I hope no man will ever catch you without 
yours," he replied. 

Alison tramped beside her husband's pony on the 
following morning, and together they crossed the 
Moor from their lonely home until they reached cul- 
tivated land above the valley. Then she left him, and 
he struck down the hill to the village below, while 
she proceeded to the farm of Stoke. It was a day of 
fierce summer heat, with transparent flickers of light 
at work on the high ridges. The purr of mowing 
machines came up from many a meadow, and here 
grass fell in lush banks, and here hay, flung out 
from the mows of yesterday, was being spread again 
for final drying before carts came to carry it to the 
ricks. 

Mrs. Cleave entered a cool porch and sat down to 
fan herself for a moment before knocking at the door. 
She doubted whether Uriah Hamlyn was within, for 
the life of the farm had long since passed to the hay 
fields, and he was a worker. Stoke spread its slop- 
ing acres above Dart, and from the entrance of the 
farm the great expanses of hanging woods, that fell 
to the many-folded ribbon of the silver water, spread 
in dim blue haze of heat. Buckland Beacon crowned 
the distant height, and Holne Chase, deep hidden in 
forest leagues of summer green, rolled to Dart's wind- 
ings in the vale below. 
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Before Alison had been at Stoke door a full minute, 
one opened it from inside, and Mr. Hamlyn appeared. 

He was a grizzled, spare man, with a long neck, thin 
beard, and small head. His brown face was deeply 
furrowed, with skin of a dry texture; but a kindly 
expression lurked in the eyes, and they looked out 
upon the world with wisdom won of sorrows and dis- 
appointments — the wisdom that sours this man and 
that man mellows. His mouth was hard; his shoul- 
ders were ungainly and sloped too much. He looked 
ten years older than his age of five-and-fifty, and was 
clad like a day labourer with haybands about his cor- 
duroy trousers. These and his boots and his blue 
linden shirt were all that he wore. A leathern belt 
surrounded his waist, a white linen hat covered his 
head; his sleeves were turned up over his thin arms, 
and his coUarless shirt was open, so that the hair on 
his breast appeared. He carried a pitchfork. 

Alisor> rose and shook hands. 

"Gk)ing haymaking, I see," she said. "I'll walk 
along by you, if you please, so as not to waste your 
time." 

" Pity more haven't got your respect for it — time, 
I mean. Where did you larn to use time so clever, 
Alison? Not from your master, I reckon." 

She laughed and shook her head. 

" No — he'm generous with time, like everything 
else." 

" Come in," he said ; " the day's young yet. Come 
in and take a drink of cider. You've had a hot walk. 
I want to show you something." 

He set down the pitchfork and took off his hat. 
Then he led the way into his kitchen and drew a chair 
for the visitor. It was easy to sec that her coming 
had pleased him, and he showed that he was in no 
haste for her to be gone. He pulled down his sleeves, 
buttoned his shirt, took an old coat from a peg at 
the side of the kitchen dresser, and put it on« 
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Bide a minute. I've got some pretty drinking for 
'e/' he said. Then he went through a side door, 
whence came the noise of crockery being washed. 

Alison heard him speak to an unseen person. 

" Here's Mrs. Qeave come to see me, Jenny. 
Where's a clean mug to?" 

He returned in a moment with a blue mug of cider. 

" Drink," he said, and she thanked hinx and obeyed. 
He watched her intently as she did so, and his small 
eyes, overthatched with absurd masses of tangled eye- 
brow, he made smaller still and screwed up until they 
almost disappeared and seemed no larger than a mole's. 

" Beautiful cider," she said, " fresh and sweet, yet 
not too sweet." 

She wiped her mouth with the tail of her sunbonnet 
and looked at him. His face had softened. 

" I'm very glad you like it," he answered. " I wish 
you'd come in oftener to have a tell and drink a drop." 

" And then you'd wish me at Jericho, and very like 
you do now." 

" You know better. Why be you here — just in a 
friendly way ? I wish I thought you was." 

" I've come a-begging." 

He shook his head. 

"Alison Cleave won't never do that." 

"You'll see 'tis so; but you had something to show 
me. 

The sounds from the scullery proceeded. A girl 
was washing up carelessly and noisily. 

Mr. Hamlyn nodded, looked mysterious, and shut 
the scullery door. 

" 'Tis the amazing cleverness of that chit in there," 
he said. " Jenny Coneybeare, my head man's darter. 
Only eighteen, but she have got the wildest twist in 
her, and who knows but something may come of it? " 

*' A wild twist ! You say that ? " 

" You can't call it nothing different. She seed a 
painter man down by the river a bit back-along, and 
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you know what they painter men be. He marked her 
fine shape and scraped acquaintance with her, and axed 
her if she'd go and stand by the water for five minutes 
so as he might make the figure of her in his note- 
book. And since then, if you please, if she haven't 
gone down to Lavinia Hatch's little shop of all sorts at 
Holne and bought a child's paintbox for a shilling, 
and made a picksher ! Out of her own head she made 
it, and I'm thunderstruck to see how like 'tis. I won't 
tell you what 'tis meant for, and you shall see if you 
can guess." 

He fetched a little, lifeless scrap of water-colour 
drawing from its place on the mantelshelf. It repre- 
sented a flower, and was fashioned without knowledge 
from some instinct towards art. 

" Why, 'tis meant for a sprig of honeysuckle, with- 
out a doubt," declared Alison. 

" The cleverness ! Yes, you'm right. That's what 
she intended, and I say that fifty people out of a hun- 
dred would guess right. Ban't it a queer thing? 
However comed my head man to get a darter as cotild 
have it in her to paint a picksher?" 

The visitor regarded the drawing and applauded it. 

" 'Tis wonnerful, as you say, and if it could have 
happened that Jenny could have took lessons, you 
can't say how clever she might have got at it." 

" Very like. 'Tis a great feat, but no good to her 
in her station. From flowers she might rise to beasts 
and even houses and humans. But such things would 
only turn her head. Even proper painters, I'm told, 
don't make much money ; for one lodged with William 
Cottle back-along, and that hard up he was that Billy 
said he could have bought him up a dozen times over. 
He done all them pictures on the doors and wainscots 
of the Church House Inn. He painted instead of 
paid, and Cottle, out of kindness of his heart, pre- 
tended that he was well content. A hopeful sort of 
fool, that painter. He told Billy that, come the 
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future, his daubs would make the 'Church House' 
worth a fortune 1 But when he'd gone, Cottle had 
most of 'em scraped off — except a picture of hisself 
on the panel of the bar-parlour, which was that life- 
like his missis made him leave it." 

Uriah Hamlyn laughed at the recollection with a 
thin explosion of merriment which began suddenly 
and as suddenly ceased. Then he put the picture 
back on the mantelshelf. 

"Jenny's a very clever girl without a doubt," de- 
cleared Mrs. Cleave, " and everybody knows it." 

"Including your eldest," answered the farmer. 
" And now what's your business, Alison ? For busi- 
ness brought you — too well I know it. You didn't 
come just for a tell with an old friend." 

" 'Tis just what I did come for, and you know I 
hold you a friend — one of the best I've got for that 
matter." 

" Too busy to make friends." 

" Not I, I'm rich in 'em; but first there's you and 
the doctor." 

"Tolchard — yes; he's all right." 

" 'Tis about Giles," she said. " The Hen Roost is 
done for. 'Twill be shut up after Michaelmas; and 
none offered for it when 'twas put up for sale in 
London." 

" London ban't a fool." 

"And Giles — d'you think, Uriah — ? In a word, 
would you — can you give him a chance? Now you 
see whether I hold you a friend or not still. You 
know we have our anxieties like the best of people, 
and 'twould be a very great boon to his father's mind 
if we could feel Giles had such a chance in life as 
he might get along with you." 

Mr. Hamlyn walked up and down the blue stone 
floor of his kitchen. Then he took a loaded pipe off 
the mantelshelf and lighted it. 

" I've never refused you anything, though you can't 
3 
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say the same to me," he began. " But when it comes 
to a big thing like this — " 

" It is a big thing — a very big thing. I wouldn't 
have asked for anybody less than my eldest son." 

Inclination and emotion struggled with the listener. 
He cared nothing for Giles Cleave, and knew little in 
his favour ; but once he had cared much for the young 
man's mother. Long ago he had asked her to marry 
him/and she had refused to do so. 

" I've little right to ask you favours," she continued. 
" But we must put our pride in our pockets sometimes, 
and Giles is a strong, clever man and a very quick 
learner. He tells me that Tom Gaunter is going to 
leave you — else I wouldn't have come. And Giles be 
terrible clever at ploughman's work. But he must 
needs leave it for mining, and now he wants to come 
above-ground again." 

*' Tom Gaunter is going, as you say — to better him- 
self, so he thinks, poor zany. We shall see as to that." 

He waited for her to pay him a compliment; but 
she did not. Her mind was entirely occupied with 
her son. 

" Giles is wonderful quick where he takes." 

" So he should be, with a quick mother like you. 
He shall come, Alison — for old time's sake he shall 
come. I'll look for him at five o'clock on Monday 
week, and I'll be glad if he'll step over some evening 
before that and have a tell. I work hard, and I expect 
hard work from all my lot. If he's your son, he's 
like to please me; if he's his father's — " 

She left that point and thanked him warmly. Her 
eyes glistened ; emotion moved her to a little impulsive 
action. She took his hairy, lean right hand in both 
of hers and pressed it. 

" Thank you, thank you ! You've done more than 
you know, Uriah. You've cheered not one, but a 
houseful of troubled folk. You'll never repent it — 
never." 
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" Why should I? What's t'other boy doing? " 

" Breaking stones for the minute. But he's too 
good for that. I'm going down to see the Honour- 
able Westonhaugh now — about him, for under water- 
bailiff's place." 

" Save your trouble. Young Andy Chugg, the late 
Merryweather Chugg's son, be going to have the job, 
they tell me." 

Alison hesitated. 

" None can say a word against that. Still, I'll go 
and see the gentleman. Times are hard — everywhere 
— not with us more than others, I suppose. But 
these are not days to miss chances." 

"You cunning woman! You know how to get 
round the men." 

" Not I — and never tried to do it. But we're all 
stirring ourselves just now. We don't want to end 
our days upon Venford Brook — Aaron and me." 

" I should hope not. A good home — for foxes, 
not for humans. But that's your husband's business 
— ch? Now I must get to work, all the better for 
having seen you. And Giles can come to me as I 
say." 

From behind the shut door came the crash of fall- 
ing crockery. Alison started, while the man laughed 
and winked. 

"That's Jenny! The toad's been listening. I 
thought there was something in the wind — now I'm 
sure of it." 

He took off his coat and turned up his sleeves. 

" I'll travel so far as the gate with you," he said. 

When they had left the house he spoke again. 

"You tell Giles that I'll have no spooning here. 
Life's life and youth be youth; but he comes to me 
to work, not to play with the maidens." 

" Don't fear nothing like that. My boy is good 
as gold." 

" And so's our girl. ' Ours,' I call her, for I'm so 
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fond of her as her own father. She's the only young 
thing, bar the dogs, I have about me, and I don't mean 
to lose her yet awhile." 

They parted with further expressions of gratitude 
from Mrs. Cleave. The farmer went to his haymak- 
ing, and she, moving by wooded ways to the valley, 
sought a great house beside Dart, and asked to see the 
master of it. He spoke with her, but confirmed Mr. 
Hamlyn's report. The vacant place of water-keeper 
was already promised to a dead bailiff's son. Next 
Alison went to a farm nigh Buckland-in-the-Woods, 
there also to be met with disappointment. The folk 
welcomed her, and made her eat her midday meal with 
them ; but certain thatching was already in hand. 

A second farm was visited without success, and 
then she returned to Holne village. She had now 
walked over fifteen miles, and the day was far spent 



CHAPTER V 

HOLNE village nestles upon a great hill and faces 
the morning. Deep lanes drop into the hamlet 
northerly, and from the south ascend other roads, to 
meet in the midst where the squat church tower looms 
amid many trees and dwellings, like a grey hen among 
her brood. Beside the ivy-clad fane runs a row of 
snug, bright cottages with red chimneys and faces of 
blue slate hung with roses and woodbine. Their little 
gardens, at this season, were bright with hollyhocks, 
spiring red and yellow, with larkspurs and orange 
lUies, with snapdragons and sweet williams. Hard 
by stood the Church House Inn, with deep, welcoming 
porch, to shield from sun or shower, and beneath 
Holne's heart and nidus of cottages, church and hostel, 
there stood the whitewashed homestead of Hedge 
Barton, amid rusty red roofs clad in lichen, with its 
wide farmyard before the door and fertile fields flung 
round about. Northerly rose a little copse of pine 
and fir for winter sheltering of the village ; and hither, 
having traversed a footpath through wide fields of 
potatoes, bright with mauve flowers, came Alison 
Cleave toward evening time on the day of her visi- 
tations. 

A villa, clad closely with ivy and ampelopsis, stood 
here by the high road, and the woman stayed, walked 
through the gate, whereon shone a brass plate, and 
passed under a red lamp that hung over the outer 
entrance. 

She asked to see Mrs. Tolchard, and the doctor's 
wife came to her, where she waited in the little hall, 
and bade her enter. 

Some friendship marked the greeting, for Alison 
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was well liked here. Her reticence pleased her old 
mistress; but the poverty of the Cleaves could not be 
hidden. It made common talk at Holne, and Mrs. 
Tolchard and her husband, having perception to mark 
the wife's attitude, sympathized in secret with her. 
In secret, because at this stage of her career Alison 
would have resented sympathy even from her superiors 
as an affront. Still she held her head high, and if 
ever she consciously strove to deceive, it was in the 
matter of her home. But her ingenuous bravery 
pleased Mrs. Tolchard. She was anxious to serve the 
wife, and as yet had found few opportunities for 
doing so. 

Now, however, one appeared. 

"Glad to see you, Alison. How is it with you?" 

" Promising so well as can be, and thank you for 
adcing. My son Giles be going to Mr. Hamlyn at 
Stoke, you'll be glad to know, and we're hoping for 
my husband to have a bit of useful work this autumn. 
He's busy about it" 

" That's right. You're tired, by the look of you. 
G>me and sit down and have a cup of tea." 

** The kindness ! You was always far too kind to 
me." 

" And you paid me by running away with your hus- 
band! We didn't forgive you quickly." 

Alison began about her daughter. 

" There be some mistresses," she said, " that think 
their places the best in the world, and very near die 
o' wonder if a maiden leaves 'em. My Joyce was 
very comfortable and all that, and I'm not saying she 
was overwise to change ; but the girls be all for change 
nowadays, and so was she, and, in a word, she's home 
looking for a place. And though her lady, Mrs. Jago 
— to Ashburton Inn — was vexed about it, she was a 
very just lady, and have given Joyce a proper char- 
acter; though there's a sting in the tail of it> as my 
husband says." 
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" And what may that be? " 

" It says that she's too fond of fine feathers, madam. 
Twas a queer thing to put in a character." 

Mrs. Tolchard nodded. 

"And you want me to find her a place if I 
can?" 

" If 'tisn't axing too much — just to hold it in mind 
for us." 

" House or parlour ? " 

"Parlour, please." 

"Wages?" 

" She's been getting sixteen, but hoped for eighteen, 
perhaps. She's tall and she's had experience. She's 
not leaving for no fault, you see — just for change and 
private service and new faces round her. She wants 
for to go to London; but I'm not wishful for that. 
Somehow I be feared of London for a girl, though 
I dare say 'tis my narrowness." 

" It depends on the girl. I'll do what I can. In 
fact, I think you may trust me to find what you want 
for her. And now about you? Why don't you come 
to see me oftener?" 

Alison rose. 

" Thank you kindly, madam. I'm terrible obliged^ 
and so will my husband be." 

She did not answer the question concerning herself, 
and the other did not repeat it. 

They shook hands, and Mrs. Cleave spoke again. 

" And I feel ashamed to come for nought but to ask 
favours, for well I know how amazing kind you always 
have been to me, and — and often enough, at diffi- 
cult times, such as even the happiest must suffer, I've 
thought what a rare and fine thing 'twas to have you 
and the doctor feeling well disposed to me." 

" But you never come to us, all the same." 

Mrs. Cleave smiled. 

"But I would — if— " 

"I understand very well. We'll be nearer neigh- 
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hours some day, when you return to Holne from that 
lonely house of yours.*' 

" You're good," answered the younger earnestly. 
" You're good and full of cleverness. You say just 
the thing to make me happy and hopeful for my fam- 
ily. Dearly, dearly I'd love to come back — if — " 

"Another 'if.' 'If— what?" 

" Every life have got a lot of ' ifs * in it, I reckon. 
If — if — we could find a house to suit us." 

She spoke the last words almost defiantly, and the 
doctor's wife felt that she had probed enough for one 
day. 

" I'll remember Joyce, and you remember to see me 
oftener." 

They parted, and, as Alison turned to start upon her 
journey home to the hills, there joined her Aaron 
Cleave upon his pony. He was mellow, and had been 
drinking. He made no offer to tell of his doings, but 
expressed great interest concerning hers. Immense 
satisfaction marked him as he heard the good news. 

"If you ban't a masterpiece! And no doubt my 
good name and credit behind you went for something. 
People don't forget my undeserved misfortunes. 
'Tis very proper that one like myself should be sup- 
ported through my children. That's Giles and Joyce 
in work you may say — Giles with a pound a week I 
should hope." 

He pulled up. 

" I've almost a mind to ride back to the * Church 
House ' again with this news. Billy Cottle's a good 
man — a proper sort of Christian man in my opinion, 
and he'd rejoice at our fortune." 

" Don't you go back, master. Keep mc company. 
'Tis getting late." 

" And though you failed on my account in the mat- 
ter of thatching, you must think nothing of that — 
nothing at all. In fact I'm glad you did. Buckland 
be a plaguy long way off, even for a man with two 
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legs, but in my case — though I'd have gone; yes, I'd 
have certainly, gone, wet or fine, ill or well. I keep 
faith, Alison. There's no living man, woman, or 
child, as can say as I don't keep faith. Still, as they 
had no use for me — ^" 

Suddenly an idea struck hint 

" Whoa I " he cried to the pony, and then unsteadily 
he dismounted. They had now reached the Moor. 

" Get upl " he said to his wife. " Yes, I mean it 
I'm that merciful and tender where you are concerned 
— would sooner see you ride than walk any day — 
and God knows, if I wasn't so cruel hindered in the 
battle of life, you should have your own pony and 
trap and many another fine thing. You'm weary, I 
say. Your feet be dragging. Get up by this here 
stone and sit sideways, and I'll lead the pony." 

Her heart brimmed over at such rare consideration. 

"Tis like old times to hear you say such things." 

She faltered in her speech a little, and he bliidced 
at her and gave her a beery kiss. 

" Get up then, quick! " 

But she would not, and instead helped him to re- 
mount 

"Remember that I offered," he said. "I'd have 
walked — to call it walking — I'd have limped afoot 
all the way home to the cot — if so be you had wished 
to ride. And Giles be going to have a pound, you 
say — well, why not? I was making my twenty-five 
shilling at his age, and that's a many year ago, when 
money was smaller for labouring men than it is now." 

"A red-letter day, I'm sure," declared Alison; 
"and the kindness of Mrs. Tolchard — you never 
would believe, Aaron." 

" Kindness is what kindness does. Seeing the valu- 
able creature you was to them in your youth, and the 
world they thought of you, I've often wondered they 
didn't do more." 

" They did a lot when you were laid by." 
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** Of course — they'm practising Christians, and do 
their duty. But since — what have they done since ? " 

" We don't want to go begging, my dear heart" 

He showed irritation. 

" You do use such coarse words, Alison. There's 
a right and a wrong way for poor people to face life, 
and the wrong way is to try and hide up the naked 
truth. You be always striving to make light of our 
manifold misfortunes; and if you do that, of course 
other people be only too damn ready to make light 
of 'em also." 

"I'm a proud woman, Aaron." 

" And right to be ; you've got plenty to make you 
proud. But 'tis no sense being proud afore the wrong 
people — or about the wrong thing. Poverty's nought 
to be proud about, though if we deserved it I should 
be the first to shut my sorrows in my bosom and keep 
my tongue quiet. But when misfortune overtakes you 
through no fault of your own, the case is altered, and 
'tis true wisdom to bend to the lash and let others see 
what a hell of trouble have overtook us, and give 'em 
all the chance to come forward. There'd be no Chris- 
tian charity in the land if we was all like you. 'Tis 
our place, catched as we are by hard fate, to offer the 
chance of well doing to others. We can't help no- 
body else for the minute ; but be that any good reason 
why nobody else should help us? Tis all we can do 
for others just now to let 'em lend to the Lord; and 
he that lendeth to the Lord, giveth to the poor. Ban't 
that it? You don't take life in the right spirit. You 
won't larn." 

He stopped and tried to light his pipe, but his hand 
and eye were unsteady. He burnt his finger and 
swore. She helped him, calmed him, and quickly 
turned him into an amiable temper again. Then she 
asked a question. 

" And what's your news, master? You've heard all 
mine." 
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" Well, to be frank," he answered, " I've put off any 
talk till to-morrow. But with daylight Vm off and 
about it Never say die's my motto, as everybody 
knows. I got down to the ' Church House,' and there 
chanced to be a good few neighbours in and out, along 
of the drouthy weather. So what with talking and 
giving a bit of advice here and there, as my custom 
is, and news that we be in for a war with they Boers, 
and Arthur Waycott dropping over from Ashburton 
— an old native as haven't been up to Holne for five 
year — and one thing and another, the time slipped 
by until I got a skinful. Not that I was idle, either. 
I kept my ears open and got Frank a job with the hay 
at Wedlake's farm, if the day after to-morrow's fine." 

Alison listened, but she did not applaud Mr. Cleave. 
Apparently he expected praise, for, failing it, he grew 
a little irritable again. 

" I know you think I'm always in the wrong," he 
said ; " but 'tis you that be wrong to think so. 'Tis a 
very coorious thing to me that the woman who might 
best know of my infirmities should care so little for *em. 
Sometimes I could most find it in my mind to wish as 
you might go two inches short o' one side for a day 
yourself — if 'twas only for the bitter experience." 

" You make too much of it, Aaron — and you well 
know you do. You've confessed as much to me in 
contrite moments. Look at Wedlake's own son — 
him that got his left arm drawed into a machine and 
mangled so that they had to fetch it off above the 
elbow. He didn't bewail it day and night. What 
would you have done if you had lost an arm?" 

But Mr. Cleave was in no mood to stand examina- 
tion nor confess weakness. 

" I won't bemean myself to answer silly questions, 
though you sink to ax 'em," he replied. " And if you 
ain't going to talk sense, you'd best not talk at all. 
You're a very vexatious woman now and again. No 
doubt you're dog-tired, else you wouldn't be so quar- 
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relsome; but I ban't going to quarrel, so yop needn't 
try to hatch up one. To-morrow without a doubt I 
shall find a bit of work, and if not to-morrow, then 
'twill be found the next day. There's work for us 
datchers yet, though we'm a dying race and 'twill soon 
be a lost craft in the land." 

She did not answer, and in silence they returned 
home. 



CHAPTER VI 

TRUE to his word, Aaron Cleave set forth again 
next morning, but until the forenoon was gone 
he spent his time at the '' Church House." His pony 
stood in the shade outside, while he sat in the public 
bar and drank beer. He took but little, however, and 
made one pint last a long while. 

The landlord, William Cottle, was a bald, blue-eyed 
veteran with a red, purple-veined nose and no neck. 
At the bar also stood one Teddy Grills, a baker, who 
had done the hard work of his day by breakfast time. 
He was a plump, pink and white man, with large weak 
eyes, and a chin that fell away at a sharp angle from 
below his full lips. He wore old-fashioned whiskers, 
and his hair was sand-coloured and short. This pig* 
like but prosperous man Mr. Cleave desired for a son- 
in-law. Now Aaron paid for Teddy's drink, and ex- 
pressed pleasure at seeing him. 

"How's Miss Cleave?" asked the baker, and 
Joyce's father assured him that she was well but not 
cheerful. 

" Ever since the revel I've marked a change in her," 
he declared. " She goeth mumping about the house, 
and I catched a sigh on her lips but yesterday. She've 
said again and again that for kindness the world don't 
hold your match." 

" She's a fine young woman," said Mr. Grills. 

"Funny you should say that, because she thought 
you was a very fine man," declared Aaron ; whereupon 
Grills, who was a timid creature with a great dread of 
any definite deed, changed the subject. 

"So your eldest boy goes to Farmer Hamlyn, I 
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hear? 'Twill suit him very nice no doubt, for he's 
after Matt Coneybeare's daughter, they say." 

" And why not ? " asked Billy Cottle from behind 
the bar. " At his age he must be after somebody, I 
suppose." 

" Nature will shout," declared Mr. Cleave. 

" No doubt, no doubt," admitted Teddy Grills; " but 
at his time of life 'tis better to be deaf to the shout, 
in my opinion. No good listening to Nature while 
you can't rise above eighteen shilling a week," 

" She calls her loudest just when we be told by par- 
son that we didn't ought to listen," sighed Mr. Cleave. 
But Cottle was occupied with the baker and general 
principles. 

" You'm a coward, Teddy, and alwajfs was one," 
he said. " And so be the rest. Chaps nowadays are 
nought but a pack of cowards where the maidens are 
concerned. They put off marriage further and fur- 
ther, and in the meantime get into mischief, and then, 
when they go for a wife, the harm's too often done, 
and instead of getting a barrow-load of good, healthy, 
useful offspring, like what I did, they have no more 
than a pinnicking one or two, and them so oft as not 
weak in body or understanding." 

" Rackety father, rickety childer," said Mr. Cleave. 
" I'm with you, Billy Cottle. 'Tis a mean and un- 
manly thing to fight shy of matrimony till the bloom 
be off your powers." 

"The old order changeth," declared Grills. "I 
watch and I listen, and I store up what I hear. And 
this I know: that the women be quite so much to 
blarae as the men. They ban't nearly so quick after 
husbands as in our grandfathers* days. What did 
your own darter say to me, Cleave, down to the fair? 
She said, * Husbands mean trouble, and childer mean 
trouble, and a home of your own means trouble; and 
I ban't going to spend my life grubbing in a small 
house with a lot of little squalling babies. Us women 
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want to get our bit of fun out of life nowadays so 
well as you men. I've got to be a servant for the 
present, but I ban't going to be a servant after I 
marry/ Even so she spoke, and for the life of me 
I couldn't answer her." 

" 'Tis the modern point of view," admitted Cottle. 
"A great change for the worse be coming over the 
female mind. And 'tis all our fault The creature is 
what we've mac^e her. We've pushed her above her 
station; we've bred her too fine and taught her too 
much. Women, as a race, be like some horses: they 
can't carry com. In a word, the girls have got above 
themselves, and if I was at the head of things, I'd stop 
their laming. I wouldn't teach 'em to play the fiddle 
and do figures and history and scientifics and all the 
rest of tfie tomfoolery they cram into girl childer now. 
I'd teach 'em to be mothers, and let 'em understand a 
woman's lot is to breed men, not trouble." 

** Now my wife ban't like that," declared Aaron. 
" She goes to the other extreme. She wants to do my 
work as well as her own. Time and again I have to 
tell her not to be so busy. 'Tis worthy of all praise, 
but yet it gets on the nerves. She'll try to do what 
only belongs to Providence. And yet a very womanly 
woman, mark you." 

" One of the rare old sort, however : only busy for 
her home and her own," said Billy Cottle. " You'll 
never hear an unkind word on that woman's lips. A 
large heart and a great power of minding her own 
business." 

" All the vartues and I admit it," answered Alison's 
husband, " and our Joyce be just such another, really. 
She might have said silly things for the sake of a bit 
of fun with you, Teddy, but at the heart she's her 
mother over again. She'll work her fingers to the 
bone for the man she takes. She'll keep his secrets 
and lift his head among the people and be a right 
hand to him in fair weather and foul. She's a prize. 
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though her own father says it. For my own part I 
don't know one more like her." 

Mr. Grills was glad that another customer entered 
at this moment. A round-shouldered, dusty old man 
appeared. He was a labourer on a moorland farm, 
and the folk knew him, behind his back, as "Hay- 
corn-roots," because upon no other subject had he ever 
been heard to speak. His real name was Samuel 
Angel, and he had a sister with whom he lived, but 
his wife and two children were dead. 

" Glad tidings — glad tidings ! " he said. " Us have 
saved ' nine-acre ' to the last blade. Such hay haven't 
come off it since I was a young youth." He put 
down three-halfpence and the landlord drew him half- 
a-pint of beer. 

" War's broke out — have 'e heard that, Sammy? " 
asked Grills. 

" I know it only too well," answered the other. 
" One wouldn't have no time to Aink of such items 
in a general way at this season, and I shouldn't have 
gived it another thought myself, for I've had my bad 
luck, and life's life, and there's none gone soldiering 
as I should shed a tear for — my sorrow's all over and 
my wife and childer in the tomb. But 'twas brought 
home to me only too sharp three days agone when I 
went down to Buckfast for 'osses. This here blasted 
war's eating up 'osses, and while these fools be cutting 
each other's throats or blowing each other's heads off, 
the precious hay's crying out for 'osses to cut it." 

" 'Tis only too true that war hurts all sorts and 
conditions," said Cottle. "And for my part, as a 
man of peace, I could wish God A'mighty would lift 
us above such a way of settling our quarrels." 

" He invented it," declared Aaron Cleave. " He 
was a fighter from the beginning. 'Twas ' whichy 
should ' betwixt Him and the Enemy, and life itself 
be war, come to think of it. You can't live without 
fighting. Grills fights the other bakers, and your mas- 
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ter fights the other farmers, and Billy Cottle fights the 
rival house. Don't you, Billy? Here's John Tall! 
Hot work in the hay, John?" 

A handsome young man with shining, naked arms 
and wet, black hair entered. He reeked of hay and 
perspiration. 

" Ess, 'tis running out of us to-day," he said. " Give 
me a pint of cider. I did ought to have had my hair 
cut last Saturday. 'Tis too long for this job. But 
my girl don't like it too short, so my scalp have to , 
sweat to please her.'* 

" Your hair's like water-cresses — do grow in a 
soft place, John," declared Aaron Cleave, but the other 
turned on him contemptuously. 

" You to talk — as failed off a ladder a hundred 
years ago and was so weak you never did another 
day's workl Bah! You couldn't hop a mile with 
Billy here now, though he's twenty year older than . 
you." 

"You go back to your hay, John Tall, or they'll 
catch you for the wars," retorted Aaron Cleave. 
" You'd be so good food for powder as anybody else, 
and for my part, if you be going to get puffed up and 
self-righteous and think yourself better than other 
people, I don't care how soon you go. You'm young, 
and your point of view be young; but even the young- 
est of us make mistakes, don't they Billy?" 

So they chaffed and wasted their time, all save the 
innkeeper, who poured out his beer and received pay- 
ment for it. Angel and Tall returned to their hay; 
Teddy Grills and Cleave talked on for another hour. 
Then the latter with a sigh declared that he must be 
at work. He had his vanities, and by no means ad- 
mitted that he was about to seek employment, but 
pretended that a considerable task awaited him else- 
where, and the question of wages was all that remained 
to be decided. 

" For the sake of the craft I worft take too little," 
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he said. '* Thatchers are few, and I'm a master 
thatcher, as everybody knows. I might be ready and 
willing to work for small money, because it chances 
for the moment I'm a terrible poor man and ban't 
ashamed to own it; but there's general principles, and 
I'm not going to bring my business in contempt by 
taking anything that's offered." 

He rode off presently and visited three possible 
employers, but none needed him, and all told him 
what he knew already, that the demand for his trade 
began to be a thing of the past. One fact, however, 
he learned that pleased him better than work for him- 
self, and sent him on his homeward way in the best 
of spirits. 

Mr. Grills was digging in his garden patch as Aaron 
went by the hedge on his way back to the Moor, and 
he rested a moment at sight of his friend, stood up 
and rubbed his back. 

" Proper vegetables ! " declared Mr. Cleave. 
"What you don't know about a potato ban't worth 
knowing, I reckon, for all you're only a baker." 

" The blacks be in the broad beans something cruel, 
however," answered Teddy; " but I'm working at 'em, 
and, if the Lord lets 'em live, they'll be very near a 
foot long in a fortnight." 

" Sure prize-winners at the show. There's nothing 
in nature I love better than a broad bean and bacon." 

" Well, you can have a hatful if you'll come in and 
pick 'em. I'm too busy to do it." 

Mr. Qeave alighted at once, and was soon helping 
himself. 

" I'm leaving they big masterpieces," he explained : 
" the little ones be good enough for me." 

"Have you got your money for the thatching?" 
asked Teddy, as he helped his friend on to his horse. 

" I have not, I'm sorry to say. We couldn't arrive 
at no understanding in keeping with the dignity of 
labour. You must know, Teddy, that work be a very 
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noble thing, and we workers have the key of the situ- 
ation in our hands. I ought to understand that, for 
none of my years has done more than me. A moun- 
tain of work have I made." 

It was a fiction with this man that he had laboured 
mightily in his younger days. 

" And now," he continued, " my work largely takes 
the shape of putting the younger generation on the 
right road. The amount of advice I've offered free 
gratis to young fellows would surprise you. Twould 
make me rich if I had a threepenny bit for every drop 
of shrewd counsel I let fall; but 'tis the thing none 
ever remembers after. Nought's paid worse than 
good advice, for them that follow it think the clever- 
ness be their own: they never like to remember that 
it came from another's brain; and them that don't, 
always bear you a grudge after, because you piped 
wisdom and they didn't dance." 

Laden with beans, Mr. Qeave presently went home- 
ward, and when the day was done and he had supped, 
he made known his news to his wife. 

"Work for myself I did not get," he said, "but 
some for you I did. They be very wishful to see you 
at Bird's, in Dart Vale, to-morrow mom at seven of 
the clock. Three days' work is to offer, and knowing 
how you'd feel about it, I took it upon myself to accept. 
'Tis their wish for you to bide down there all the time, 
and I also agreed to that. You'll get everything 
found, and three half-crowns for the three sewing 
days. So, you see, I don't come empty-handed home- 
along." 

Mrs. Cleave never refused work. With her daugh- 
ter's help she planned affairs at home until her return, 
and then, as it was necessary for her to rise at five 
o'clock on the following morning, she went to bed. 

After she had gone, Mr. Cleave smoked and talked 
to his daughter. 

" A useful stroke all round," he said, " for there's 
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nothing pleases mother like a good, steady sewing job. 
A towser for work, as we all know ; and I set her the 
example in our young days, afore you were all born. 
But for the minute I'm a thought exhausted with my 
labours to-day and yesterday, so you needn't call me 
to-morrow afore eight o'clock, and we'll have a few 
quiet and peaceful hours." 



CHAPTER VII 

VENFORD Brook sprang from her granite cradles 
under the peat hard by the home of the Cleaves, 
and she was decked, as became an infant thing, with 
flowers. Buttercups, white and yellow, twinkled be- 
side her fountains, and made a garland with purple 
heather and clover, eye-bright, and blue speedwell. 
The cottage stood in a dip among low hills, and above 
it rose rough ridges where old-time miners had 
streamed for tin. The ling as yet had broken not a 
bloom, and the ferny slopes were bright and brilliant 
green against its darkness. The bracken climbed and 
spattered the hills to their summits, and merged at 
lower levels into great sheets of verdancy that cov- 
ered the Moor with a rolling garment two feet thick. 
Like the rest of the desert flora, it had this year come 
late into the world and lacked still of its mature and 
glossy splendour, when it would mirror the blue sky 
and spread its special magic of misty blue upon the 
earth. A stunted white-thorn or two stood round 
about, and a great marsh glimmered red, gold, and 
green to the west of the dwelling. 

One single tree overhung a narrow track that led 
from Venford to the Moor, and the spot was a famil- 
iar scratching place, for an arm of this thorn stretched 
horizontally at the height of a pony's back, and the 
bark beneath it was worn off, and the wood polished, 
so that it shone from friction of pelt and hide ; while 
hairs hung about it — red and grey — from the tails 
and manes of the creatures that visited here for com- 
fort. Hither also came Richard and Polly, the 
younger children of Alison. It was a favourite haunt 
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with them, and Dick wheeled his small sister to the 
tree in a strange perambulator that Frank Cleave 
had made for her. One wheel was of wood, while 
the other, bought for twopence from a blacksmith, had 
once belonged to an ancient bicycle. 

Now the children sat under the shade of the tree 
and played their games. The boy ran messages for 
the girl, and she ruled over him from her seat propped 
against the bush. 

Life as yet extended but little beyond themselves. 
Dick spoke of the time when he would be old enough 
to stand to work ; Polly looked forward to being strong 
some day, when she might help her mother. They 
rejoiced in life, and being thrown very much to- 
gether, were close and loving friends. 

Frank Cleave came by presently. He had returned 
from a far and fruitless quest for work, and he was 
in a thoughtful mood, because a farmer, famed for 
freedom of speech, had railed at him. The younger 
man was ingenuous, and never endured uneasiness sin- 
gle-handed if a sympathetic soul might be found to 
share it. He sat down beside his sister, and spoke 
to her. 

** Do 'e know what a chap have just said to me, 
Polly? He've told me as I oughtn't to bide at home 
loafing about on the land just now. ' Be off to the 
wars ! ' That was what he said to me." 

"Let me come too," urged Dick. "Fm terrible 
wishful to blow a trumpet, Frank. Boys can do it 
very clever. And they can beat drums very clever 
when they be taught how." 

"You'm too little yet. You must play and lam 
a year or two afore you go out in the world. But 
the cry's for sojers as can ride a boss. And I might 
go and make a hat of money — eh, Polly ? " 

" Drusilla wouldn't like it, Frank," said Polly. 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

" Sweethearts have got to suffer that sort of thing, 
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Polly. My Drusilla's a terrible brave girl, though 
she's little. She'd know 'twas a right and proper 
deed." 

" 'Twould make the war awful fun if you was in it, 
Frank," admitted Richard. " But I do wish as you'd 
take me along with you. They must have drummer- 
boys in the battle, mustn't they, Frank ? " 

" No, no ; battles ban't boys' work. But I'm fired 
with it — to go along with the yeomanry. 'Tis 
allowed I can ride pretty well. And when the war's 
over and we've won, how would you like all to come 
and begin again in Africa ? The farms there be worth 
calling farms. They run very near so big as all Darty- 
moor, by accounts." 

" What about mother ? " asked Polly. " If DrusiUa 
was to let you go, and very like she won't, Frank, 
there's mother. I don't see how mother would fare 
on without you." 

" She likes you better than what she likes Giles," 
declared Dick; but his brother would not allow this. 

" Don't you talk rot. Mother likes us all just the 
same, and she'd do anything on God's earth for any of 
us; but 'tis time we did a bit more for her — we that 
can. And, in a word, I've thought a lot upon it, and 
I think I shall 'list." 

The children fell silent, and their small minds strug- 
gled with this great idea. Richard applauded it, and 
wished that he might set forth with his brother; but 
Polly won no joy from the thought. 

" There's mother and DrusiUa and me," she mur- 
mured again. 

" But think how cruel proud you'd all feel when I 
came home again if I'd done well in the war and been 
useful and made a dollop of money ! " 

" Everybody don't come home," said Polly. " Tom 
Brook's brother, down to Holne — he didn't come 
home, and he never will, because they shot him dead." 

"You little croaker!" 
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He kissed her and rubbed his face against her. She 
was a wistful, large-eyed child, and cared much for 
all her kin save Joyce. Her she disliked. 

" Come along/' said Frank. " I'll wheel you home." 

But the children had not done their game and Dick 
objected to anybody wheeling Polly but himself. The 
elder left them, therefore, and went forward. It was 
the day on which his mother would return again. 
Mr. Cleave was reading a newspaper in the kitchen; 
Joyce was from home. She had walked to see a 
friend at Hexworthy. 

" I be going to fetch down the hill to meet mother," 
he said, and Aaron applauded the idea. Then Frank 
hinted at his ambition. 

" I've a very good thought to go to the war, father. 
A lot better than me be going, and why shouldn't I ? 
There's nought to do nowhere seemingly; and fighting 
be man's work anyway, and it might lead to something 
after the war's done." 

" Why not? Why not? " cried Aaron. " 'Tis an 
idea worthy of a son of mine, and though the father 
in me may weep, the Englishman — there — 'tis a great 
idea without a doubt ! And such a rider as you might 
have to run the gauntlet with despatches and all man- 
ner of things. God knows that if I was your age 
I'd have been at it tooth and nail the moment the fight- 
ing began. To have a soldier son was always my 
ambition, though I never mentioned it. And I shan't 
forbid you, Frank — I shan't forbid you; have no 
fear of that." 

He left his parent dreaming dreams of glory for 
him, and went down through Holne to the valleys 
beneath, where his mother had been working in a farm 
beside Dart. He met Alison just setting out, and he 
carried her bundle for 4ier and brought her great joy 
by his unexpected appearance. 

"Three half-crowns I've made," she said; "and 
many kind words I've had, for a better woman than 
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Jane Bird don't breathe. And for all our troubles, 
Franky, we've only to look around us to find them 
with worse. They Bassets have two sons at the front 
of the war. And when I look at home, I feel that my 
shifts and pains be light as thistledown against that." 

The moment was opportune and, thus led straight 
to his ambition, Frank declared it. 

" Fimny you should say so, mother, because 'tis the 
very thing in my mind. It have come over me ter- 
rible strong that I must be up and doing. I won't 
waste my time no more, and I won't break no more 
stones while there's properer work to do. I've thought 
of it a good bit, yet dursn't speak; but to-day another 
man said in plain speech the very thing in my mind. 
In a word, mother, I'm going for a horse-soldier. 
They be crying out for 'em, and I'm going, mother." 

She stood still and stared at him. The blood flowed 
away behind her brown skin. She gasped. 

"Frank, Frank — who have put you up to this?" 

" Nobody exactly. But when I went to the Honr 
ourable Westonhaugh, he was at me to join the rally 
of men he'm fitting out for the war, and then, to-day, 
a fanner said the same. 'The work for men now 
be to fight for the country,' he said to me. And you 
mustn't come between, mother. You'd never do that 
You couldn't. I'd be shamed to look people in the 
face if it was whispered that you'd kept me from it." 

Thus in a word he went to the root of the matter 
and left her dumb. Against his argument she could 
advance no objections. She knew him, and had se- 
cretly rejoiced that in his strenuous and determined 
character he came nearer to her than any of her chil- 
dren. He had been her right hand since he reached 
understanding, and he was her favourite by reason 
of the sympathy that obtained between them; but now 
the very instincts that had brought him so close to her, 
the natural bent of mind that had led him to perceive 
her qualities and appreciate them — these character- 
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istics in which she had rejoiced, and doubly rejoiced 
in that they came from herself, were about to sep- 
arate them. 

For a season, or for ever, he must leave her. She 
did not argue about it. She walked silently beside 
him. Her grief was great, but it was invisible. She 
knew that she was powerless to change his purpose; 
but she confessed to herself that, had the power be- 
longed to her, she would have kept him. Something 
of her mingled emotion appeared in her words. They 
were uncertain, faltering, toned with sorrow. 

" This is great news — harsh news to me — and yet 
I might have feared it long since — knowing you. If 
I'd guessed — if I'd dreamed of such a thing I'd have 
tried — oh, my Frank, how hard I'd have tried — to 
find work for you — and let all else go till I'd got it I " 

He laughed. 

" So you would, and so you have, and I've smarted 
more than you'll ever know to think of your legs 
tramping the world for us — a lot of lazy, good-for- 
nothing louts who ought to have blushed to our boots 
about it" 

"There's none like you — none sees so quick and 
thinks so fine as you, Frank. Oh, Franky, must you 
do it? Think what us be to each other — you and 
me. I doubt I can go on — I doubt I can keep my 
head up and go driving on — if you go away." 

" Oh, you wonder ! " he cried. " Yes, you'll go 
on all right ! 'Tisn't me, or anybody else, can help or 
hinder you. You play a lone hand, mother — not for 
pride or selfishness — but because there's nobody here 
made of the same stuff as you, or brave enough to 
rise to you. But I'll go and fight and do great things, 
so as you shall have one son to be proud of. That 
you shall. Grod's my judge, if I'm spared, I'll make 
you as proud of me as I be of you, mother! " 

" You be all I've got in one way," she said quietly. 
** Not that I'm not rich in kindly childer and a kind, 
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good-hearted husband too — rich — rich. But there 
it is; I'm a fidgety woman, and like things just so. I 
long to make us all self-respecting and respected. And 
you've always understood that and t'others, with the 
will no doubt, never have had the power to see life 
same as me. Fm too serious-minded, belike, and hold 
life too solemn a business. And dear father laughs 
at me sometimes, and sometimes I gall him. And the 
same with Giles and Joyce ; but you — you, Frank — " 

She broke off and held his arm close. 

"Oh, my heart, must you — ought you to do it?" 

"You Imow I ought, mother — none better than 
you." 

She relaxed her hold. 

"Yes — I know it," she said. 

For some time neither spoke. Then his mother 
asked the man a question. 

" When must it happen? " 

" In a month. I'm going to offer to-morrow and 
begin training at once. I can ride all right. And 
so like as not 'twill be all over afore I get there, and 
I shan't see a shot fired." 

"A month is short time enough. Us must set to 
work at your underclothes, Frank." 

" Trust you to send me off in style. There's a good 
few going ffom these parts." 

She was thinking what a slight accident will bring 
any subject out of its obscurity to crash uppermost 
through the varied welter of the mind. Until that day 
the war was an accident remote as death — a pro- 
ceeding afoot afar off, in which she felt no personal 
interest and but little patriotic concern. The women 
round about were like herself. They knew that Eng- 
land must ultimately conquer, and they knew the proc- 
ess must bring death and widowhood and grief to 
many homes ; but not their homes. They had enough 
trouble and anxiety without adding to it. Their 
small, sad, selfish battles for life left no room for 
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abstract sorrows and enthusiasms. War was not so 
close as coming winter — and not so serious or per- 
sonal to them. Now, however, all had changed. The 
war rose to the zenith of Alison's mind. It haunted 
her; she was the mother of a soldier henceforth, and 
the fact burrowed its way through her spirit and 
seemed to make all other burdens lighter by contrast. 

They returned home presently to find that Joyce 
had not come back, and that Mr. Cleave was greatly 
annoyed.* No preparations appeared for supper; the 
children were hungry; the master of the house had 
found himself powerless to do anything but keep in 
the fire. 

" A useless thing is my daughter Joyce," declared 
Aaron. " However, you are back, so all will soon be 
well And you've brought three bloaters from Holne, 
I see — like your thoughtfulness. There's nothing 
better — cooked as you cook 'em, mother. And a god- 
send on this occasion, I'm sure, for Joyce has no head 
for housekeeping. We'm run down to half a loaf of 
bread, so far as I can see." 

He dwelt on the news of Frank's intention, and 
was elated. 

"Well done him! That's what I say about it. 
Nothing better could have happened, and I'm glad 
he has risen up to this fine deed. Us all ought to be 
at it in my opinion, and if I wasn't as I am — a 
crushed worm — good for nought no more, but to 
talk and help the younger people with my gathered 
sense — be blamed if I wouldn't clamour to be up an' 
at 'em with the youngest and hardest of usi '' 



CHAPTER VIII 

GILES CLEAVE went to work at Stoke Farm, 
and he began well. Uriah Hamlyn, measuring 
the character of the youth, judged that his salvation 
might lie in acquiring fondness for hard labour, and 
accordingly prescribed the same. But he erred in sup- 
posing that the course responsible for his own success 
must be equally efficacious in all cases. Young Cleave 
belonged to that sort of men predestined by character 
to the lower roads ; and though he set his neck to the 
collar and strove to please his master, it was for pri- 
vate purposes alone and on no general principle of 
rectitude. His prosperity, as he saw it and felt it, 
centred in future possession of a girl, and he welcomed 
the work at Stoke, and pretended contentment there- 
with, because it brought him close to her and simpli- 
fied his actions. He had no experience of women, 
but a natural desire toward them. It was born in 
him. He did not prattle about them in bars, and make 
jokes about them. But they interested him vitally, 
and a general, vague longing now focussed upon one 
of them. He had known her for some time, and they 
were friends. She liked him, and he had interested 
her in himself. He felt that Jenny Coneybeare was 
glad when he came to work at Stoke, and he knew 
that he was deeply attracted by her. While too young 
and inexperienced to consider her in any light but that 
of a wife, yet, even though he told himself that he 
wanted above all earthly things to marry her, a voice 
contradicted it. 

He was subtle, as the natural lover of woman is 
prone to be. He went about his task with considcr- 

6i 
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able self-restraint and reserve. As an example of 
this, it may be chronicled that he endeavoured to 
keep his friendship with the girl unseen save by her- 
self. 

When his father inquired one Sunday morning how 
the matter prospered, he made light of it and gnim- 
bled. 

" Ban't much time for courting at Stoke, I can tell 
you. Hamlyn's the sort that overdrives a willing 
horse, in my opinion. He knows Tm strong enough 
to do two men's work, and so he gives me two men's 
work. And never a good word. You hear quick 
enough if you've done wrong, but never a pat on the 
back do you get from him. I've got to work too hard 
there, and that's the truth. He'll have to find out I'm 
a man, and not a machine." 

"And a very manly thing to say," declared Mr. 
Cleave. "Uriah was always a bit of a driver; but 
after all we must have free play of mind and body. 
Work was always that man's God. And for my part 
I say, let each man make his God in the most helpful 
shape he can. But, though nobody knows the taste 
of work better'n me, yet I have always took care 
not to bend the bow to breaking point, haven't I, 
mother?'' 

His wife admitted it. 

" There's a lofty spirit shown in taking your ease 
and enjoying your life as the Lord meant," continued 
Aaron. " Some of us, however, can't see that, and 
I'm not .sure that I did afore I broke my leg. Then 
I had to rest, and so, by degrees, it was borne in on 
me that rest is part of life. 'Tis a very dignified 
habit to do nothing sometimes." 

His younger son laughed loudly. 

"Then you'm a terrible dignified man, father!" he 
said. 

" We be talking of Giles, not me, Frank. I'm not 
the man to hold back when work's to do, and I hope 
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my sons ban't neither; but the Cleaves never were 
slaves, and I hope they never will be. Giles mustn't 
be driven to shorten his life and have the spirit 
knocked out of him. 'Tisn't fair on a young crea- 
ture." 

"He'm looking pretty well on it, anyway," said 
Joyce, for whom a place had been found in London. 

"He is," admitted the father; "and long may he 
do so. Good looks can't be denied to Giles, and good 
looks be a gift of Providence, like every other good 
thing. And we be meant to use them, and not hide 
the light of them under a bushel." 

"I know that," answered his daughter self-con- 
sciously. 

"Of course you do — if not you, who should? 
And now that you'm going to London, I hope you'll 
remember it, for good looks have their market-value 
there, and 'tis higher than in the country. We'm 
very wishful for you to make a good match, ban't we 
mother?" 

Alison murmured something and left the room. 

" Come here, Frank," she said. " I want you to 
try on these things." 

Giles also went into the kitchen, and Mr. Cleave 
remained alone with his daughter. He shook his head 
solemnly, and spoke to her. 

" Your dear mother forgets what 'tis like to feel 
young. 'Tis a lack in her, and often adds to my 
cares. Now I live again in you children, and my joy 
and pride is to see life from the youthful point of 
view, as all we parents should do. Only so can we 
enter into your lives, you see. The point of view is 
everything. You must remember, Joyce, to take a 
strong and a firm line. You'm a beautiful girl and a 
clever one, and you've a right to hold your head high 
and look for a good market. You're a good girl, too, 
and never would do nothing to bring sorrow or dis- 
grace upon us." 
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" I wasn't born yesterday, father, and I know what 
a handsome woman's worth as well as you do/' 

" No, you don't : you can't. The mischief is that 
so many of you girls don't know that till too late. 
You be too modest and mistrustful, and too ready to 
think the first offer's like to be the last Don't you 
be in a hurry, that's all ; and if there's one bit of advice 
more than another I would give you, it is to be wom- 
anly." 

"Surely I'm that?" 

" You are and you are not. To the eye you're all 
woman, and a very challenging sort of woman; but 
your life's been harsh, and it's made you a bit hard at 
the edges. In fact, there's just a touch lacking, in my 
judgment. Some men like the independent, * take- 
me-or-leave-me ' sort But the best kind of men don't 
I didn't when I went a courting. 'Tis the gentle, 
trusting sort we manly men doat on." 

" What do you mean? " she said. A personal con- 
versation of this character interested Joyce exceed- 
ingly. 

" I mean just this : the thing some women have that 
you have not — your mother, for instance." 

"Mother!" 

She spoke contemptuously. 

" You may turn up your nose at your mother; but 
you be wrong. She lighted a spark in a good few 
hearts afore she'd seen me. Then — there 'twas, I 
won her in a canter, and she throwed sense and preach- 
ing to the winds and took me at her own peril, poor 
man though I was. She'd got a nameless charm in 
those days, and I wouldn't go so far as to say sheVe 
quite lost it yet. It flashes up now and again. You 
might call it womanly softness, and men like it, be- 
cause it's the foil to their masculine hardness, and 
challenges 'em, and makes 'em feel like heroes." 

" I know," she said — " to let 'em think they be the 
strong things, to support and shield and stand be- 
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tween you and the wind and rain and help you over 
stiles and all that." 

" Just so. Well, you haven't got the touch in you 
— not yet.*' 

" I haven't/' she admitted, " and never shall have." 
Then she lifted her eyes up under her lashes and 
looked at him. 

" But you can easily pretend," she added. 

He whistled softly, and exhibited an expression of 
admiration and doubt mingled. He tightened his lips 
and smothered the whistle. 

'* A man's a fool to think to teach an eighteen-year- 
old girl her business," he said. "'Tis terrible in a 
way how quick you come to your own. Goodness 
and wickedness alike — you win to the heights of 
either at an age when men be still boys. A girl can 
be so wicked and so hard as the devil at twenty, but 
a man don't rise to his full powers till long after that 
I needn't be prattling my sense to you; you know more 
than a man can teach you." 

" I should hope I did. You needn't fear for me, 
father. I shan't give myself away with a potuid of 
tea. I'm not that sort." 

He looked at her. 

" I needn't tell the likes of you to keep straight," 
he said. " But always remember — '* 

Alison came in with Giles, and Aaron was silent 
It was characteristic of him that he never discussed 
certain subjects with his wife. She froze them on his 
lips. 

" We was just talking of London, my dear, and I 
was telling Joyce 'tis a very different world from ours. 
And I was saying that if she don't like it and objects 
to town manners, she must come home again." 

Alison nodded. She knew this was not true. 

"Joyce be like to find London suit her very well," 
she said. 

" And now I'm going to mend that hole in the roof," 
5 
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declared Mr. Cleave. "The nitch of reeds, as I 
brought in pain and labour from the high moor back- 
along, be dry and good for anything; so get the ladder, 
Giles.*' 

"To-day, father?" asked Mrs. Cleave. 

"Why not? Sunday be no more to us than it is 
to the bees, I reckon. They don't knock off work on 
the seventh day, and the honey saved o' Sundays be 
so sweet as any. The Sabbath was made for man, 
and 'tis a very good day to do a good deed upon." 

" You'll be too weary to come to evening service," 
murmured his wife. 

" Then I can bide away from it. The thing is to 
mend the roof over Polly's bed." 

It was one of the mother's great battles to get her 
men to church on Sunday evening. She worked hard 
for this; she kept their black coats brushed and tidy 
for this; she saved money and stinted for it. She 
had never failed of having a tidy suit of clothes and a 
pair of good boots ready for them. Religion was to 
her a sort of rite descended from the past. To go to 
church on Sunday meant a comfortable and precious 
thing to her, because it argued so much more than 
appeared. It stood for a measure of prosperity; it 
brought her men up to the general level of prosperity 
and seemliness obtaining in the house of God. It sup- 
ported traditions and, personally, it rested her toil- 
worn heart and lifted for her a little lamp of hope. 
Her highest measure of content, her moments of 
brightest peace, were those when, after untold labours, 
she could tramp the long road to Holne on a fine 
evening and worship with her family about her. But 
not often did she win to this joy; not often did 
she feel that fleeting decorum and distinction of 
spirit achieved when Aaron and her sons went to 
church with her and met the neighbours on equal 
terms in the churchyard afterwards. Then, for a 
good few moments, the reality was smothered, and 
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she dreamed dreams and pictured a future life of con- 
tentment and peace, lightened by love, darkened by no 
more than the inevitable clouds. Even these must 
seem surely smaller, she supposed, when faced in the 
companionship of understanding spirits. 

After his thatching was done, Mr. Qeave doubted 
-whether it would be possible for him to go to church; 
but finally he consented to do so, and as it was to be 
Joyce's last Sunday at home, she agreed to accompany 
her mother and father. There was, indeed, no diffi- 
culty with Joyce. She delighted in church-going, or 
any other function where men and women gathered 
together. 

" I'd like Teddy Grills to see that new hat of yours, 
Joyce/' said Mr. Cleave. " 'Tis a sort of fal-lal that 
would have shook me to the inwards when I was a 
young man. But I had an eye — he haven't." 

" He don't know what a maiden wears," she said. 
" He wouldn't be none the wiser if I went in a sun- 
bonnet. Fine things be thrown away on him, and 
fine women too." 

Giles it was who stopped at home that night to mind 
his invalid sister and make supper ready; and his 
absence spoiled evensong for one young spirit, where 
Jenny Coneybeare sat with her father and Uriah 
Hamlyn. 

She was an auburn girl with red hair of a pleasant 
tone, and eyes almost golden, when the sun touched 
them. Her mouth laughed ever, and showed large 
perfect teeth. She was simple-minded and happy in 
her small accidental talent. A little knack of paint- 
ing flowers appeared in her, and the discovery, now 
a year old, had filled her life with the glow and glory 
of making things. Incidentally the applause conse- 
quent on this cleverness added joy to her days also. 
And now into them there was come the good-looking 
Giles Cleave, to fill her waking hours with interest and 
her dreams with pleasure. She loved him, and the 
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course of their romance remained with him to speed 
or stay. Jenny was tall and slight, with childish con- 
tours still. She lived an active life, did her share of 
work at Stoke; and she was spoiled there, for the 
farmer cared much about her, while her elderly wid- 
owed father worshipped her. Both felt ambitious for 
her, and overrated her talent. One day a week she 
went down to Ashburton for a drawing lesson, and 
Uriah Hamlyn paid for this luxury. He set great 
store by the little exercises that Jenny brought back 
from her teacher, and spent many an evening in mak- 
ing wooden frames for them. 

As for Giles, he chose to pique the girl in this par- 
ticular, and seldom admired her pictures. Him of all 
others she best wanted to please, and when he praised, 
the flavour of his applause was sweet indeed. She 
knew that he loved her, but as yet their opportunities 
of meeting were few. The older men both kept a 
sharp eye on young Qeave, and he understood that 
any avowed friendship between Coneybeare's daugh- 
ter and himself would mean departure from Stoke. 
And Jenny knew it also. By an implicit understand- 
ing, never yet voiced, each kept the danger in recollec- 
tion. Their courting was none the less sure. He had 
given her a secret present or two, and he won from 
her a picture that none had seen but himself. She 
told him so when she showed it to him, and he under- 
stood. 

" Tis the best I Ve ever painted, Giles," she said ; 
and he accepted it gratefully, and thanked her many 
times afterwards when they met alone. He deigned 
to declare also that it was very good, and by much 
the cleverest thing that she l^d made. 

Jenny's heart beat high when Mrs. Cleave appeared 
in church. She knew Alison's brown Sunday dress, 
little black, old-fashioned tippet and withered bonnet, 
with one artificial tea-rose clinging thereon. But only 
Frank and Dick followed her, while Mr. Cleave and his 
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daughter brought up the rear. On the occasions when 
he came to church Aaron always appeared to be lamer 
than at any other time. He limped now, and showed 
considerable exhaustion after sinking into his pew. 
It was his custom to sit through the psalms and 
hymns, and he never knelt down, but tilted himself 
forward, and bent his neck, not his knees, after the 
usual fashion of men at public prayer. 

Jenny had a little talk with Alison when service was 
done. Their road lay up the hill from Holne to the 
Moor, and while Uriah Hamlyn and she walked one 
on each side of Mrs. Cleave, Frank went along with 
Jenny's father and listened to that humble man regret 
the need of war. Mr. Qeave lagged behind. He had 
stepped into the " Church House " and was chatting 
with a few familiars who had waited, with their backs 
against the oposite wall, for the inn to open. Joyce 
walked up the hill beside a man. It was the labourer, 
John Tall, who cherished a hopeless affection for her. 
He told her now that he was going to the war; but 
he only bored her. She had a vague sort of nodding 
acquaintance with a farmer's son, and she knew that 
he would soon overtake them in his trap going home- 
ward. Tall, however, was not to be shaken off, and 
Joyce presently endured the humiliation of seeing the 
prosperous heir of acres drive past. He was taking 
his mother and sister back from church and looked 
between his horse's ears as he went by. But she knew 
that he had seen her and marked her company. 

At the gate of Stoke the people separated, and 
Alison felt a little uneasiness when Mr. Hamlyn left 
her, because, though he had talked on all other topics, 
the one at her heart he eschewed with evident delib- 
eration. He made no mention of Giles, and uttered 
not one word of praise or blame concerning him and 
his work at the farm. 

The party from Stoke went their way. Joyce 
shodc off Mr. Tall and joined her mother. Then 
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they waited at the top of the hill until Aaron arrived, 
and proceeded through the gathering dusk homeward, 
while shard-borne beetles boomed, and lights began 
to twinkle and mark the places of scattered dwell- 
ing beneath them in valleys and sheltered spots re- 
mote. 



CHAPTER IX 

A MAN and woman drove together by rough 
ways over a rutted road. A cloud of flies 
danced over the horse's ears, and from time to time 
he flung up his head to be relieved of the pest. 

It was noon of a day in August, and the sun at 
meridian robbed all things of colour under the verti- 
cal down-beat of his glory. Over hill and valley 
and wide-flung fern and heath of the Moor there 
reigned a colourless glitter of light broken only by 
small patches of darkness where stocks and stones 
and scattered trees threw trifling shadows. The hard 
lustre of the hour was universal, and distance alone 
offered gentler, dreamier colour to rest contracted 
eyes. Aloft the summer air faded to the far hori- 
zon and blazed around the naked sun. All else of 
sky was a deep, ineffable blue, save where about the 
zenith sailed lofty cirri burning bright. Earth 
danced under a heat haze, and sheep panted in such 
scraps of shade as stones and banks could offer them. 

Hither, over the high Moor, came Giles Cleave and 
Jenny Coneybeare in a little trap that he had bor- 
rowed from a friend for the occasion. The young 
man was triumphant and the girl was shadowed, for 
she made holiday in secret at the entreaty of her 
lover. To come she had deceived. It was the first 
Monday in August, and the folk of her home sup- 
posed Jenny to be elsewhere, spending the day with 
friends at Ashburton. They stopped presently in a 
little nook far from the track of tourists, and Giles 
took the horse from the shafts, tethered him, and 
displayed to Jenny the things thitt he bad brought for 
bcr dmner. 
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Her nervousness wore off gradually under his point 
of view. His preparations for her pleasure surprised 
her. 

" I spent half-a-crown of last week's wages on this 
here feed," he said, " and if you don't eat and drink 
up every crumb and drop of it, I'll never forgive 
you." 

She did her best, and when they had finished he 
lighted his pipe. But it soon went out again. He 
rose from his place on a stone and approached her 
and flung himself on the grass at her feet. 

" I be going to do what I come for, now," he said, 
"We'm pretty good friends in secret, Jenny, but I 
want more than that. I want to know if — in a 
word — my life be set on you — ever)rthing — every- 
thing. Oh, Jenny, you know it well enough. Who 
don't, but your blind old men? And I won't blame 
them neither, for I've taken terrible pains to keep 
the truth hidden. But if you say you'm my side, 
then I don't care who knows it, and I'll face the 
world for 'e. I love you cruel, Jenny; I've never 
seed no girl like you afore. You'm different from 
all the others. They'm trash to you. Will 'e keep 
company, Jenny Coneybeare ? " 

"We be keeping company now, I should think, 
Giles. And have been this longful time — unbe- 
knownst to everybody." 

" Then go one better and be tokened, and I'll let it 
out and astonish the people. Do — do, my pretty, 
lovely Jenny I Why for not? You know what I be 
— true as a star to you. I love you something tre- 
mendous. I'm no better than a dog when I'm out 
of your sight I plan for to see you and touch you. 
I get up hours earlier than be needful, just for a 
peep of you at your chicket-window. And you love 
me — you know it — I wouldn't believe you if you 
swore different. Then say it — say it — or I'll 
squeeze the life out of you! " 
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He had risen to his knees. She looked at him, 
and his hands went round hen He held her close, 
fondled her, and kept his cheek pressed tightly 
against hers. 

"You mean it, Giles?" 

" Well you know I mean it I " 

She stroked his hand and glowed to feel his 
strength bending her waist. 

" You beautiful great thing! " she cried, and flung 
her arms round him. 

He fed his eyes on her face and her neck; he 
thrust his fingers up the sleeves of her dress; he put 
his head in her lap and touzled her all over. His 
actions reminded her of the play of a sheep-dog 
puppy. She bade him cease at last, and be calm. 

" Don't be silly no more, now you've really got 
me. Oh, Giles, my darling boy, this is wonderful 
— wonderful to hear about ! " 

"And now the whole world shall hear about it,'* 
he said. " Since you love me, your old men can 
do nothing. 'Tis too late for them to fuss now. 
They thought you'd wed a farmer or a shopkeeper 
some day; but we was a bit too clever for them I 
reckon." 

He panted in triumph, and his eyes burned. 

" 'Twas all your cleverness," Jenny assured him. 

"Don't you say that," he laughed. "You ban't 
such a milk-and-water maiden neither. You knowed 
very well which way the cat was jumping — else you 
wouldn't be up here along with me at this minute. 
'Tis a grand lark, and I'd give a good bit to see your 
father's face when he hears tell about it" 

"He'll come round. He's very proud of me, 
Giles, in his dear silly way." 

" 'Tis just because he is proud of you that he'll 
be sick about it. He thinks you was good enough 
for a duke, and so you was, God knows. If you'd 
just been an everyday sort of girl, such a man as 
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me would have been about all you could expect; but 
a beautiful, clever creature like you — I know too 
well Vm not worthy to tie your shoes." 

He looked down at them as he spoke, then put 
down his hand and stroked them. 

"'Tis you be far, far too good for me. And 
you'll prove it — you'll prove it, Giles. You ban't 
the sort to stop doin' labourer's work for ever — 
such a clever man as you. There's nothing — noth- 
ing in the world you couldn't do, if you set your 
mind to it. And now — now you've won me, Giles, 
^twill be a—" 

"Of course, of course,*' he said. "That's been 
my biggest job so far, and now I'm through with 
it I've got you, and the devil wouldn't get you 
away from me, I swear. And now my mind's free 
to set to work for you, and I'm going to do it." 

He believed himself at the time, and he quite be- 
lieved in the magnitude and vigour of his love; but 
even before they parted his emotions had shrunk and 
cooled. He was cautious presently, and began to eat 
his own words and assurances. 

Some halcyon hours they passed together first, and 
he smoked his pipe with his arm round Jenny. They 
built lovers' castles, and he indicated his powers of 
achievement and foretold that her cleverness would 
also much advance their prosperity. They must 
marry soon; he was made of flesh and blood, and 
could not wait long for her. Only the devil knew 
how he was going to wait at all. She, proud in 
possession, saw no need for haste. They must grow 
to know each other better, closer. A long court- 
ship was a useful thing. It banished all doubts. 
Perhaps he would tire of her yet? He made her take 
her hat off and pressed his fingers through her red 
hair. He pulled it down and buried his face in it 
9nd breathed in the faint scent of it 
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They passed to lesser subjects than themselves pres- 
ently, and Jenny asked concerning the mother of 
Giles and the coming departure of Frank. 

" The mumphead will go. 'Tis all fixed up. He's 
off in a fortnight or so. Sails from Pl3rmouth along 
with a lot of other fools." 

"You say that I" she exclaimed. 

" Yes, I do. Only a know-nought idiot would risk 
his life in other people's quarrels. Let them hard, 
wicked devils that be at the top and play with Eng- 
land like we play a game of cards — let them go 
and fight. They made the war. Then let them stand 
the racket. Why should I go off and lead a dog's 
life for a few weeks, and very likely end it with a 
bullet in my head — just because England wants 
some more of the earth? What my side says is, 
we've bit off more than we can chew a'ready, and 
we hate all this bluster and brag and bimkum about 
imperialism — like hell we hate it; and I wouldn't 
go across the road to keep England in Africa. I 
want to get some fun out of my life, not be flung 
into a grave in foreign parts to help a lot of damned 
diamond merchants and land-grabbers." 

** Everybody's got a right to their own point of 
view, Giles." 

" Yes, they have — me with the rest. But when I 
said these things at the * Church House ' last week, 
Billy Cottle told me to get out of his bar, and threat- 
ened to have me tarred and feathered in Holne public 
street if he could!" 

" I shall think like what you do," declared Jenny 
with great steadfastness. 

" That's right," he said. " There's a trick worth 
two of going out to fight for a lot of rascals in Par- 
liament, as don't care for me and my good or ill 
more than they care for the moon. I'd send Joey 
Chamberlain and Balfour to the front if I bad my 
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way; then us would see how long the war lasted. 
They'd plan for it to be over, I reckon, long afore 
they got in reach of the Boer bullets." 

" How does your mother keep up? " 

"You know her. Of course Frank's her favourite. 
I've seen that for many a year. She thinks I don't 
know it; but I do. 'Tis something about him, I sup- 
pose. God knows I ban't jealous. Mother's simple 
and Frank's simple — that's how it is, no doubt. 
She's got to face his going, and she does. It won't 
kill her. She don't feel things much. So far she's 
took it pretty quiet. But there'll be a bit of a fuss 
when he goes, no doubt." 

" Your mother is terrible brave and all that. Mr. 
Hamlyn thinks a lot of her." 

" She's all right, though a thought too fond of 
minding other people's business and letting nobody 
alone. She's a bit of a terrier; but she means well. 
She'll calm down as she gets older, and that'll soon 
happen, for father's the sort to age any woman — 
lazy old rip." 

" You're hard on your family, Giles," ventured his 
sweetheart ; but he would not have it. 

" Truth's truth, and if I shouldn't talk truth to you, 
who should hear it from me? As a matter of fact, 
I've had very bad luck with my family. We ought 
to be much better off than we are, and 'tis cruel hard 
on any young man to be like me and have to do 
everything for himself and never had no parents that 
were any use to him." 

" But you've got the brains, Giles. You'll do great 
things, and all the prouder shall I be because you'll do 
*em all yourself." 

" So I shall then. I'll have none to thank but my- 
self; and come presently, if I get up in the world 
by my own hard work, I shan't hold myself respon- 
sible for anybody else. Father might work like 
any other datcher if he chose. There's nothing to 
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prevent him but his own beastly laziness; and 
mother can't be so very clever, else she'd make him 
work, like many wives know how to make their hus- 
bands." . 

He grumbled a little longer; then they returned to 
their own affairs and his soul brightened. They 
praised each other and planned great things. Not 
till the sun was nearing earth and a gracious light, 
ripe and roseal, warmed the world, did they propose 
to set out. 

Then, half-way home, before they had left the 
Moor, a fellow-creature appeared — the first they had 
seen that day. He sat where the waste joined culti- 
vation. He was humped up with his legs crossed and 
his hands buckled over the uppermost knee. He 
smoked, surveyed a field of corn, growing golden 
brown to harvest, and beamed upon it as a mother 
beams upon her child. 

Here was Mr. Angel — the man called "Hay-com- 
roots " — and he turned now, glad to see a hiunan 
being, that he might declare his satisfaction. 

" Ah, 'tis you, young Giles Qeave, I see — holi- 
day-making, no doubt, same as I be. This here's the 
twenty-third field o' corn as I've looked at to-day, 
and I'm mazed with wonder to see such terrible fine 
grain. Mazed with wonder, I assure 'el After the 
hay I said — in the bar of the ' Church House ' I said 
it — that the Lord had excelled Himself, and we 
mustn't hope for anything out of the common yield 
with com or roots. And yet be blessed if I've seen 
better wheat in my life, and the barley's but little be- 
hind!" 

" Us ought to have a very fine harvest festival to 
church this year, Mr. Angel," said Jenny. 

" And so us ought, missy, and no doubt it will be 
carried out in due course, when his reverence gets 
to hear about it. And if only the swede and mangel 
be up to average — I don't ax for them to be more 
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than that. If only they'm middling, I shall say it's 
been a year of wonders and fatness." 

** And we shall have a dozen bad seasons to make 
up for it," suggested Cleave. 

" No, no; mustn't meet trouble half-way — mustn't 
put any limit to the cleverness of the Almighty. 
And I take credit, too, in my small way. Men came 
to me very early in the year to look at their grow- 
ing things, and I said — right back in June I said 
it, almost afore the com was kerning — that if the 
weather only held good, we should have a brave crop. 
And my words have come to pass. Now I be going 
to look at they oats up over to Higher Copse — too 
lofty for corn Higher Copse be — and then I shall 
get back home very well content, I'm sure." 

"We'll give you a lift to the comer then," said 
Giles, and Mr. Angel thanked him and got into the 
back of the trap. 

" And don't you say as you've seen me and Jenny 
driving up here, mind. 'Tis a bit of a secret we've 
got for the minute. You won't spoil sport, I know." 

" I shan't make no mention of it, I promise you. 
I'm very glad if you'm keeping company. I'm glad 
for anybody to be content with life; and seeing what 
a high holiday I've kept, I don't gradge you your 
pleasure." 

" 'Tis funny you can be so large-minded, Mr. 
Angel," declared Jenny. "You be just a common 
man like the rest, with no land of your own, and no 
corn nor hay nor nothing; and yet never was known 
anybody so interested in the crops and so leamed in 
'em and so gay and pleased when things go right." 

" Nor yet so cast down when things go wrong: I 
own to that. 'Tis just the nature of my character. 
'Twas said as a joke against me last year, that when 
Uriah Hamlyn's big grass field was spoiled, owing to 
the foul weather as rained on the hay till it weren't 
worth saving — 'twas said as a good jest, that I was 
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a good deal more troubled than fanner himself, 
though my pocket weren't hurt, and his was lighter 
by twenty-five pound at the least" 

" You do take the crops terrible to heart." 

** I do, I can't help it. 'Tis in me to do it. I'm 
always looking on ahead. Now you might say the 
corn's off my mind, and my brain's getting filled with 
the potatoes. They'm digging nice and heavy in 
some places, but then again in others the blight's got 
mto 'em something shameful." 

"Somebody ought to give you a few yards of 
ground somewhere, just for the joy of letting you 
sow and reap," said Jenny; but Mr. Angel 
shook his head. 

"I don't want nothing like that," he declared. 
"'Twould make my mind small, and narrow down 
my views to my own little patch. My master did 
offer me a bit, if I liked to clear that waste triangle 
down to the bottom of our ewe lease ; but ' No,' I said 
— thanking him kindly for the thought — *No,' I said ; 
Meave it for the childer to get sloan and blackberries 
and the wild fruits of the earth in due season. I'll 
just take a general interest in things, same as I've 
always done. 'Twould crab and narrow my views, 
and make me godless and selfish if I had an own- 
self interest in stuff. Not but what I put your good 
first,' I told the man, * as being your servant I ought 
to do.'" 

Mr. Angel left them presently, and climbed upon 
his way to view a moorland field of oats. Then 
Giles, who had been silent for some time while hid 
elder prattled, surprised Jenny not a little. 

"I've been thinking," he said, "I've been think- 
ing pretty hard while that old original chattered, and 
I reckon 1 opened my mouth a bit too wide just now." 

She started. A dreadful idea turned her suddenly 
pale, and he, perceiving the thought in her mind, 
laughed at her. 
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"Good Lordl I thought you was going to faU 
out of the trap. I don't mean what you mean. I'd 
go through fire and water for you, Jenny, and you 
know it. But I don't want to do that just yet, be- 
cause fire and water may spoil a man's usefulness. 
'Tis only in the matter of Stoke. I'm getting on 
pretty fine with Hamlyn, though he do work a man 
too hard, and I don't want to leave just now, for more 
reasons than one. But I've been turning it over, and 
I feel certain sure that if we let out our news I 
shall get the sack from Stoke to begin with." 

She was disappointed. 

"But how can we keep it in? You don't know 
how proud a girl feels when a thing like this hap- 
pens to her. I want to tell my friends; I want to 
tell everybody." 

" So do I. And 'twill be just as hard for me to 
keep a still tongue as for you. But we'd be a pair 
of gawks to say anything for the minute. You know 
how 'tis as well as I do. If I go from Stoke, 'twill 
be so hard again to see you. Aid perhaps I'll have 
to look so far as t'other side of the Moor for work. 
What I say is, let's keep it hid for a matter of six 
months or so, and not speak till then. By that time 
I'll have made myself so properly useful to Hamlyn 
that he'll feel very different to me. I don't fear 
your father. He's always on your side, though of 
course wishful for you to marry above your station, 
like all such men be. In a word, I ban't going to drive 
you up to Stoke in triumph as I said I would do 
back-along. 'Tis a case for wisdom, and we ban't 
too young to be wise. I'll drop you out of sight at 
the comer and go down the hill alone, and you can 
stroll over to the river and go back as if you'd come 
from Ashburton." 

She was greatly disappointed, and even wept a 
little; but Giles remained firm. She persisted until 
he grew annoyed. Then she gave way. While still 
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beyond the reach of observation they parted affection- 
ately. She left him and went down to the valleys; 
he drove on into Holne. 

That night, though Jenny kept her word and lied 
as to her day, the man was not so staunch. He felt 
mightily proud of the thing that he had done, and 
whispered his secret in the ear of his brother. Frank 
congratulated him and obeyed his order to tell no 
one. 

" Now we'm both tokened," said the younger, " and 
of course, everybody knows that me and Drusilla 
White are. But I dare say 'tis better that none 
should know about you. Anyway, I won't tell it 
— not even to my girl. Belike there's a good time 
coming when I get home again and you go up in the 
world. Then we'll be married together. 'Twill be 
a brave day for mother when that happens. Us'U 
have to get the dear a new gown and bonnet for it 
at the least" 
6 



CHAPTER X 

URIAH HAMLYN met Mrs. Cleave on a morn- 
ing some five weeks after the public holiday. 
He drove a cart, in which panted a great, raddled 
ram under a net, and he was on his way to Ashbur- 
ton. 

Alison accepted his offer of a lift down the hill to 
Holne; but soon she was sorry that she had done 
so, for the farmer presently opened on an unpleasant 
subject. He spoke kindly, but could not help giving 
her pain. The matter, however, did not rise at once. 
They discussed general subjects, and he was personal 
according to his wont. 

" I'm thinking you'm growing a bit too thin, 
Alison," he said. ** You work too hard and don't eat 
enough, I reckon." 

She laughed. 

"What things you say — you of all men I Who 
be sparer than you be? Who works longer hours? 
A terror to the young you are." 

" Am I ? Then I guess I know who's been grumb- 
ling. We'll come to that in a minute. Meantime, 
to answer you, bear in mind that men are different 
from women. We'm built to work ; our bones be run 
together for that purpose, and the pattern of 'em be 
fitted so clever that there's no beast for its size and 
weight can do a quarter what a man can. But with a 
female they'm put together on another fashion, with 
an eye to another business. And they didn't ought 
to wear out their frames like you do, for nature didn't 
mean 'em to do it. And if you flout nature, woman- 
like she'll get in the last word and end by flouting 

you." 

8a 
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"What a clever manl I never knew you had such 
a lot of laming." 

" No — there 'tis — I don't get credit for the little 
wit I've got 'Tis along of reading I have these 
things. You won't find many men about here read 
so much in books as what I do." 

She regarded him respectfully. 

"I wish us could have a tell oftener, for I dare 
say there's a lot you know would be terrible good 
to know. There's times when I ban't too busy to for- 
get about it, when I'd give a lot to hear sense and 
see a bit of light thrown on a dark question. But 
we must fight our own battles, and I never was much 
of a one for taking advice." 

" More fool you, Alison. If you had, you wouldn't 
have rim away with your husband." 

** That's a long time ago. And I'll wager if 'twas 
to come over again I'd do the same." 

He shrugged his shoulders ; the cart jolted violently 
over a big stone, and Alison swayed against Mr. 
Hamlyn. The red ram was thrown on his knees, 
and bleated a protest. 

" The way of selfish man," said Uriah. " A carter 
put that there under his wheel; then, when on he 
gocth, instead of throwing it back in the hedge, he 
leaves it for somebody else to break his springs or 
his horse's knees over. 'Tis the way of the world." 

'' So like as not 'twas that chap we passed a bit 
back-along with a load of bricks." 

"So like as not. What cares he?" 

Presently Alison spoke again. 

"My son Frank be off — to the wars o' Mon- 
day." 

" I know it. John Tall and a few other hopeful 
young blades be going too. Well, why for shouldn't 
they? 'Tis a great and proper thing to fight for your 
country. I wish to God your Giles was going." 
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" Don't say that — don't say that" 

She put her hand on his arm. 

"I do say it I'm not satisfied, and 'tis no surprise 
to you to hear me say so. Your boy Giles calleth 
for harsh discipline, and a bit of soldier work might 
make a man of him afore 'tis too late. He harbours 
very damnable notions, let me tell you. He's a red 
republican, and selfish to the sole of his boots, like 
all that sort. Our Jenny spoils the man, and makes 
him lazier than he is by nature." 

" This troubles me terrible," she said. 

"Well, then, I'll say no more; but I thought 
you'd have guessed afore now how 'twas. What 
does he say on his side ? " 

" He says you work him very hard." 

" And so I shall do. Work's the salvation of the 
young." 

" He's saving a little bit of money." 

" How much do you get of it ? " 

She did not answer, and conscious that he was 
growing too personal, Uriah touched another side of 
the question. 

"Mind, I'm not saying he can't work. He's 
strong and he's clever. He can plough exceeding 
well, and should win a prize at it come the matches. 
But he's all against law and order, Alison, and I 
won't have that. And he don't work as hard as he 
might I pay for his best, not his second best: you 
tell him that And you might mention that I look 
for him to be here at six of the clock mornings, not 
half-past." 

" I've been at him on that score." 

He gnunbled a little longer; then, seeing her sad 
face, dropped Giles. 

" But 'tis all right — you know me. I'm just and 
patient with youth. You must come and see what 
our Jenny have done. 'Tis a picture of thicky gert. 
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sflver-spangled cock of ours wi' his red comb and 
wattles and yellow legs like life. You can purty 
near hear the creature crow." 

" I'd much like to see it." 

" A wonder, that girl. And not puffed up at her 
cleverness — nothing of that." 

" No — no — not a bit A very nice girl indeed." 

He stopped and she dismounted. She thanked 
him gratefully for the ride, but hesitated and stood 
stilL He perceived that she wanted to say some^ 
thing more, and waited for her to do so. 

"What is it?" he asked. "There's summat on 
the tip of your tongue yet." 

** No odds. Ban't a very clever minute for what I 
wanted to ask." 

"Never you say that to me. You know your 
word's my law. What's the pother? Something to 
home? I'd say 'yes' whatever you might want. me 
to do, for I know you would never ask out of rea- 
son." 

"Don't you promise too much, Uriah. 'Tis just 
this: Giles swore 'twas no good to ask, and I said 
'twas every good. But now — after what you've 
told me—" 

"Out with it I You'm wasting your time and 
mine." 

"Frank sails off from Plymouth, and father's 
terrible wishful to go down along with Giles and 
sec him off. 'Twas just that. Could you give him 
the day if he made it up to you? " 

"He shall have the day," declared Hamlyn, "so 
rest your mind on that score. 'Tis right and vitty 
he should see his brave brother off to Africa." 

" Thank you, you kind man. You're too good to 
me and mine. Thank you dearly ! " 

She smiled up at him and went away happy at 
the concessioa 
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But the time flew with swift pinions now, and the 
flap of its wings seemed to stab and buffet Alison. 
She was dazed to think that the hours could pass so 
quickly. Like the sweep of a dream her son's so- 
journ at home sped by, and the morning came when 
he must go. 

A pony-cart arrived for him. He mounted beside 
his father, while Giles climbed up behind. 

The hour was early and the parting short, but she 
had sat beside him with his hand in hers half the 
previous day. 

In a whirl she retraced the last few months while 
she watched until her men disappeared ; then she went 
upstairs to make the beds. 

She shut her eyes as she entered Frank's little 
room, as we do mechanically when about to suffer 
pain. The sheets were still warm where he had 
slept, and she put her cheek down to them. She be- 
gan to make die bed from force of habit; then she 
stopped; then she remembered that henceforth, until 
Frank returned, her youngest son, Dick, was to sleep 
in the chamber. Therefore she finished making the 
bed. 

Presently, taking the occasion of an empty house, 
she started a great day of cleansing, and worked with 
soap and water, and toiled very valiantly to distract 
her mind. 

Richard brought Polly back in her perambulator at 
midday, and the children saw their mother's eyes and 
whispered together, and then made great efforts to 
comfort her. 

After midnight Mr. Cleave and Giles returned. 
She longed to hear all about the departure, but could 
glean little, for her son was drunk, and her hus- 
band not much better. 

" Bosky-eyed we arc," confessed Aaron, " or 
market-merry at the least, and Nat Williams have 
driven us home for fear of accidents. We've SCfin 
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the power of the nations set forth upon the deep, 
and heard the bugles blow and watched the troopship 
sail; and such heart-shaking things — such heart- 
shaking things, my dear — could not be seen without 
putting a strain upon the body." 

" They've both got a skinful, missis," explained 
the man Williams, ''and I reckoned my horse and 
trap would be safer with me than with them, so I 
drove 'em up myself. Good night!" 

Giles was already asleep on the settle in the kitchen. 
She helped her husband to bed, listened to his prattle, 
and presently returned to her son. It was now past 
one o'clock, and remembering the things that Mr. 
Hamlyn had said not long ago, the woman began 
to tremble. She knew her boy would not be at Stoke 
in time next day; but the sequel proved worse than 
her fears, for when morning came he awoke with all 
the after evils of intoxication upon him and refused 
to go to work at all. 

He cursed his master, and vowed that he was too 
ill to do anything but lie in the sun and suffer. 

On the following day he returned to Stoke and 
suffered the rough edge of Uriah Hamlyn's tongue. 
Let such a thing happen once again, he said, and 
Giles would be sent without a character away. He 
returned indignant, and his mother said nothing, but 
his father took his side. 

There was talk at the " Church House " that night, 
and Aaron, who listened to it, hesitated not to cen- 
sure the master of Stoke. 

" A most unmanly thing," he declared, " and you, 
neighbours, will bear me out, I reckon. My son and 
me go down to Plymouth to see they brave yeomanry 
boys off — my own chap among the rest — and at 
such a moment, with our hearts in our mouths, you 
may say, along of the glory, and the bands playing, 
and the sure knowledge that they won't all come back 
— in a word, we'm thirsty. And after the ship was 
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gone and we'd landed off the tender, Giles and me 
had wherewith to lift up our dashed spirits. And 
then he goes off to seek a little manly amusement^ 
and I give out my sense in a full bar, like the flower 
of the field gives out its smell. Then we meet to 
the station, and get back to Ashburton and fall in 
with Nathan Williams and his trap by appointment. 
And he, good creature, seeing as my son and me was 
both a little under the weather, drives us home for 
safety. And the Lord will reward him. Then Giles 
falls ill — a loving brother is Giles, and 'tis as much 
because he've lost Frank as for any other reason, 
that he couldn't for his life work when the morn- 
ing came. But the next day off he goes, like a giant 
refreshed, to make up for lost time; and instead of 
being met in a kindly and Christian spirit, what must 
Hamlyn do? Why, he's on to the chap like a hive 
of hornets! You'd think as my Giles had fired a 
rick or broke into a church to hear him. And if 
he's away from work again without leave he'll get 
the sack. And in a man like Uriah Hamlyn, as pre- 
tends to be a pattern for us all, I say that such a 
show of shortsighted and hard-hearted temper be a 
very dreadful thing." 

"He's a bachelor," explained Billy Cottle; "you 
forget that." 

" And you forget that Giles sauced him back," 
added one of the hinds from Stoke. "If he'd took 
his dressing-down quiet 'twould have been shorter, 
for farmer knowed very well as you'd all had a wet 
night to Plymouth seeing off the troops; but Giles 
answered back, and gave tit for tat; and the wonder 
is that he didn't get put outside there and then." 

" 'Tis doubtless only for the high respect he've got 
for your missis that he let the chap bide," declared 
Mr. Cottle. 

"I say nothing against that," answered Aaron. 
" l^ike to like, and she and him t^e rather the 9amc 
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view of life. Tis a cheerless view in my opinion, 
and don't leave quite enough room for the waim 
comer and the extra half-pint and the little comforts 
that add so much to the value of living. But there 
'tis, they take high views, and us juicy ones mustn't 
quarrel with *em for it. My simple way is to judge 
no man, and to ax others, as a favour, not to judge 
me. Leave judgment with the Lord. We've all got 
to face it some day, and 'tis an uneasy thought at 
the best; but in this world nought's gained by it, 
and for my part I've a hearty contempt for anybody 
so silly as to think they can do the Lord's work and 
save or damn their neighbours." 

"They've been axing in the 'Daily Mercury' 
whether Christians did ought to smoke," said Mr. 
Grills from his seat by the fire. 

"I know it, Teddy. Letters and letters they've 
printed. They'll be axing next whether Christians 
did ought to keep rabbits or wear elastic-sided boots. 
Very sad, and sets one against they dissenters, be- 
cause they must be judging their betters or they ban't 
happy. The Church have her faults, but that oily 
righteousness that pours out of a dissenter ban't one 
of 'em. Scratch 'em ever so light and out oozes 
unction, like gravy from a goose. *Tis a great pity 
they be so canting, for there's many very respectable 
men among them, though not what we call gentlefolk. 
The best bred people are only to be found along with 
the Establishment or the atheists." 

"I'd sooner believe nought than trust to they 
Methodies and Pastor Biles," said Grills; and Mr. 
Cottle replied: 

"There it lies in a nutshell; for if you don't be- 
lieve in 'em, you may just as well believe nought from 
their point of view. ' Many are c;illed, and few are 
chosen,' be their motto, and them as ban't Metho- 
dies be out of the hunt for Kingdom Come, what- 
ever they may do." 
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"Can such things be?" asked Aaron; but another 
visitor took him to task. 

It was Mr. Angel, who belonged to the sect at- 
tacked, and now stood up for it very stoutly. 

Talk ranged and beer flowed. The hour grew late, 
and the folk discussed war. 

Mr. Grills, who was as nearly a freethinker as he 
dared to be, argued from war against an all-power- 
ful God; but he was entirely overruled and worsted 
by quotations. Indeed, Billy Cottle fetched a family 
Bible from his parlour and opened it on the counter 
of the bar, that he might quote chapter and verse 
to prove that the Lord of Hosts was a God of Battles. 
They were arguing as to the God of the Boers when 
closing time arrived. 

"One thing be pretty clear from all I read," 
summed up Aaron, " and that is that the Almighty be 
generally on the side of the strong. I grant 'twasn't 
always so, and for His chosen people He did some 
miracles and swept whole armies of the enemy out 
of life at a breath. But since they days you don't 
catch the worst man defeating the best, and if He 
lets the Boers whip us, *twill be a sign that He's 
going back to His old way, and taking an English sort 
of view of fighting and sticking up for the weaker 
side." 

"A very dangerous thought," declared Cottle. 
"The Lord's on the side of the strong most times, 
because the strong be generally right. And in this 
matter nobody but they pro-Boers, like your son Giles, 
can pretend they'm right. And a man who have the 
brass to say they'm right ought to be took to the 
horse-pond and treated to three-parts of a drown- 
ing. And so he should be if I was anybody." 

" 'Tis too deep for us," declared Samuel Angel. 
" No doubt if you happened to be a Boer, you'd put 
a case for them." 

The innkeeper was amused. 
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"You stick to hay, corn, and roots," he answered; 
"shine at them, Sammy, and don't you meddle in 
a thorny thing like war. You'm one of the sons 
of peace, you be; so you seek peace and ensue it 
in holy words. And don't you go for sticking up 
for them lying, shifty, psalm-smiting rogues in 
Africa, as shoot men in the back while they sing 
hymns to hide the noise of the rifles — stinking 
knaves! Don't you do that, Angel, or we shan't be 
the friends we have been." 

" Bear yourself more seemly against the enemies of 
your nation, Sammy," advised Mr. Cleave. " There's 
time for Christian charity and there's time for Chris- 
tian wrath; and, as I've a son now let loose upon 
'em, and would have gone myself but that the flesh 
was too weak for it — I tell you they are fighting 
against the Powers of Light — darkness against light 
'tis — old Kruger against Red vers BuUer, in a word; 
and the Lord be on the side of a Devon BuUer every 
time, so all's said." 

" Why do England always win her wars. Angel?" 
asked the publican. " Because she's always in the 
right, and don't you forget it." 

" Hay, corn, and roots " was contrite. 

" Perhaps I spoke too strong a word," he admitted, 
"and if I did, I am sorry for it. No doubt the 
enemy haven't got a case, and no doubt it don't be- 
come a good Englishman to see it if they have. And 
I hope anything I said, if 'twas improper, will be 
pardoned." 

"We overlook it. Angel," declared Mr. Qeave. 
"We overlook it — you being what you are — an 
honest, but ignorant man. You stick to the things 
you understand, Samuel, and leave us, as be deeper 
thinkers, to thresh out those high questions." 

" Well said," declared Teddy Grills. " When 'tis 
a matter of harvest, or the promise of the mangel- 
wurzel, we'll listen to you. Angel; but when the war's 
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the matter, or the Church, or any such-like great ques- 
tion of the day, you'll do better to listen to us." 

They emptied their glasses and went their ways, 
well satisfied with themselves and the light they had 
thrown upon each other's minds. 



CHAPTER XI 

ON a day in early January Alison Cleave walked 
to Holne to spend a shilling. Her husband had 
a cold upon his chest and her younger children were 
also ill. The fight with winter progressed, and it 
was hard. All manner of shifts, some ingenuous, 
some stupid, marked the war with cold and wet at 
Venford Brook Cot. The place was a ruin, and 
Aaron Cleave bemoaned the fate that forced him to 
dwell therein. Nobody at this season was earning 
money but Giles, and he threatened to leave his home 
in spring. His betrothal was still a secret, but he 
was saving a little money and grudged a penny to 
his people. He wanted to live at Stoke, and so es- 
cape the long journey twice a day. With another 
spring the youth and his sweetheart designed to an- 
nounce their secret. 

Joyce kept her place in London, and wrote from 
time to time that nothing would ever tempt her back 
to the country; from Frank came letters irregularly. 
He had seen a little fighting, but was now on duty 
some distance from the front. 

Doctor Tolchard, a full-bodied, clean-shaved, grey 
man of sixty, met Mrs. Cleave as she descended the 
hill to Holne. He was riding to hounds, but stopped 
and talked awhile. 

" Well, Alison, and how is it with you? " he asked. 

" Nicely, thank you, sir." 

"Sure? You look on the thin side to my eye — 
thin as an adder 1 You're a troublesome woman — 
yes, you are." 

She smiled. 

93 
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" Better be too thin than too stout," 

" Better be neither. But you've got enough to 
make you thin." 

" Life's difficult — for everybody nowadays." 

"We'll have better times when the war is over. 
Good news of your boy, I hope?" 

She answered that it was so, and asked him for 
information concerning the war. 

He explained the situation and probable develop- 
ment. He was sanguine, and prophesied that an- 
other six months would see the end. 

" Poor John Tall be shot," said Alison. 

"I know — sniped — potted like a sitting rabbit 
with a rook rifle. His own fault it must have been 
— so General Blackall tells me. He understands the 
wjiole devilish game, I suppose. I don't want to. 
And now come back to yourself. You know what my 
wife and I think of you. Only a week ago we were 
talking of you, and I said I'd drop in at Venford 
Brook Cot and have a look at you next time hounds 
met on Holne Moor." 

*' Don't you do anything of the sort, dear doctor," 
she said earnestly. " I should be sorry indeed if you 
was to come, and I beg you won't." 

" That's not very friendly I " 

"There's reasons — I — I can't talk about it; but 

He understood her reticence, and spoke again.. 

"Why, you were so house-proud when first you 
married, Alison. Never did a young woman put on 
so much side about her home." 

" Did I, doctor? 'Tis such a cruel long time ago 
now. But only people in easy circumstances can do 
that. Anyway, I ban't very proud of my house just 
now. We'll move, I hope, presently, when Frank 
comes home." 

"D'you want to move?" 
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"Do I want to move! But how should you 
know?" 

"How can I know if Tm not to come and see 
the place?" 

She reflected, and felt sorely tempted to ask him 
to visit her home. Mr. Cleave she knew would soon 
be well, but her sick children troubled her. She con- 
sidered the blessing of physic, for physic had a magic 
and holy meaning in Alison's regard; but then she 
pictured Tolchard inspecting her dismal home and re- 
porting upon it to his wife. The thought was un- 
endurable, and she would not ask him. 

" Don't come. I'm very wishful to find a cottage 
in Holne next spring, but just what we want ban't 
too easy to find." 

"D'you know the house that adjoins Lavinia 
Hatch's little shop? It's been empty a year, and the 
landlord says he'll pull it down if it don*t let pretty 
soon. Not large enough, perhaps?" 

"That! Why that's a beautiful house, and a gar- 
den with gooseberry bushes and everything. Wc 
couldn't manage nothing like that" 

" It's only three shillings a week, Alison." 

She laughed. 

" Three too many, Doctor Tolchard. We get our 
present place for nought." 

He reflected, albeit a man who seldom did so. His 
jolly face grew sober. Here was an object lesson — 
here was stark poverty staring forth cheerfully despite 
the efforts of the poverty-stricken to conceal it. 

The house he had mentioned was a mean dwelling 
at the junction of two roads — perhaps the humblest 
cottage in Holne. He reflected and perceived that his 
old servant's lot must be even more dismal than he 
had supposed. 

"What are your men doing?" 

**!Giles be at Stoke; my husband's ill." 
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"111?" 

"Nothing to name — just a cold in the breathing 
parts. Vd have axed you to see him, of course, well 
knowing what you are, but there's no need for noth- 
ing like that. 'Tis just a bit of a pinch at this season 
of the year; but 'twill all come right with spring. 
Many be in a worse case than us." 

" Well, bear that house in mind, and come to me if 
you want me. And — look here, Alison, none of your 
damned silly pride with us — my wife and me. I've 
had a Christmas present waiting for you for ever so 
long. No refusals, or you'll lose a friend." 

He put his hand in his waistcoat pocket and brought 
out a leather purse. From it he took half-a-sovereign. 

"Now, none of thatl Til never forgive you. If 
Aaron is sick, he's sorry — sorry for himself — that I 
well know. So take him back an extra roll of tobacco, 
or what you please." 

She stood irresolute and shook her head and 
flushed ; but he spurred his horse and turned and trot- 
ted up the hill. 

" By-by ! And I shall pop in at the Cot some day, 
whether you like it or not, and when you least expect 
me, so look out 1 " 

He soon disappeared, and the woman stood weigh- 
ing the little gold coin in her hand. Well she under- 
stood its precious possibilities, and yet wished that it 
was not there. She was grateful even to a tear that 
brimmed in her eyes, but she was troubled ; she knew 
that Tolchard had little enough to keep himself and 
his wife upon ; and she doubted not that his needs and 
necessities were many more than her own. The world 
asked for no outward show from her, but from her 
benefactor it demanded some display. She had washed 
for the doctor of old, and remeniered how reckless 
he was in the matter of white shirts alone. But she 
kept the money, and presently spent two shillings of 
it. Moved by curiosity she sought the cottage tbey 
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had spoken of and coveted it Here at a corner of 
lanes it stood — a place beautiftd and desirable in her 
eyes, though doleful to any other pair. She peeped 
through a ragged hedge and counted six gooseberry 
bushes in the garden plot A little shop was next 
door, and Alison entered it 

Lavinia Hatch greeted her with some warmth. She 
was a widow of nearly fifty, but she looked less. She 
had a tall and comely figure still; her thick hair was 
turning grey, and her face was kind and bright This 
woman possessed brains, and chance had given her a 
good education. To her belonged that quickness of 
understanding often to be found with an elusive na- 
ture. Men liked Lavinia Hatch, for she possessed 
the feminine atmosphere that spells ''woman" and 
makes slaves; but women whispered against her among 
themselves and tightened their lips to silence when men 
mentioned her with applause. She had never borne 
children, and her husband had found little reason to 
love her. 

She welcomed Alison, and took trouble to please 
the visitor. They were but slightly acquainted, but 
Lavinia had skill to better acquaintance at short notice. 
She could worm into any heart if she desired to do 
so, and such a one as Mrs. Cleave proved easy game. 

They talked together, and in five minutes the shop- 
mistress was commenting on her visitor's shawl. 

" Now do 'e let me show you something better fit 
for this finger-cold weather. That's no good at all — 
'tis threadbare, and no more use to keep the cold out 
or the heat in tiian Eve's fig-leaf. Do 'e, my dear 
woman, take a look at these. Five shilling be all I 
ask for 'em — four and six, then — sixpence thrown 
in for friendship!" 

The other laughed at the idea of a personal pur- 
chase. 

" Do 'e think we'm made of money? Or that I be 
made of sugar to melt afore a drop of winter rain? 
7 
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I've been looking at the next-door house. Tis a very 
nice place seemingly." 

" It might be made so, no doubt," answered Mrs. 
Hatch. " I can't for the life of me understand why 
it don't go off. Perhaps for the reason that it wants 
a good bit doing to it A new roof to begin with." 

But Alison, with her own home in memory, would 
not allow it 

" I can't see much the matter with it. There's a bit 
of the thatch gone in and a rafter or two carried away; 
but my man could put that right in a day or two. 
And a very fine garden, I'm sure." 

" Nothing like mine, however. But if you'm so 
pleased with it, why for don't you leave your place up 
over and come in the village? It must be cruel lone- 
some for you up there when your folk are to work." 

" 'Twould be too good to be true. 'Tis three shil- 
ling a week, I hear." 

"I doubt he'd take half-a-crown," declared the 
other. **And for my part, I should be very well 
pleased to have a neighbour there. 'Tis very wisht of 
a night hearing the rats through the party wall. And 
o' Sundays the young men hide in there to play * pitch- 
and-toss ' for money, where policemen can't see 'em." 

*"Twas Doctor Tolchard put me up to it," said 
Alison, and Lavinia nodded. 

" A very nice man, and you be a great favourite 
there. Maybe you could squeeze the rent out of him 
if you was clever." 

" Out of him I Not likely. And me with a hus- 
band and sons and daughters. By the same token I 
want a penny toy for each of my youngest ones. They 
be both a little poorly." 

She made her purchases, and presently, laden with 
parcels, set out for her home. Her mind was full of 
the cottage, and she dreamed of it; for this woman, 
had an innocent weakness: she loved dreaming. To 
deny her that amusement had been hard : it was her 
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solitary, aesthetic joy. Thus she won from anticipa- 
tion what reality could seldom promise her; and even 
the anticipation of possibilities was a chastened and 
ghostly form of pleasure, because she ever understood 
its negative quality. That her humble dreams could 
take tangible substance or solidify their nebulous 
beauties into truth must be impossible, and she knew 
it The gift was double-edged, for though many a 
bright vision of promise lit her dark hours and, fad- 
ing, left her the happier for their figments, sorrowful 
shadows also rose, to threaten and draw the curtain 
from despair. She dreamed, indeed, of what might 
have been under different circumstances; but she 
dreamed also of what might still be in the present 
ones. 

Mr. Cleave brightened up considerably at the sight 
of his wife's parcels. They made him more cheerful 
and more hopeful 

" There's a lot of good hid in human nature," he 
said, " and we don't seek it enough. I've always told 
you they Tolchards be in our debt, in a manner of 
speaking, for such a servant as you they never have 
had since you left 'cm; and the doctor knows it, else he 
wouldn't have been so handy with large money like 
ten shillings all to once." 

He went on to mention a few little things that might 
add to his comfort and hasten his return to health. 

" I hope you told the man I was ill. 'Twould be 
well within the bounds of Christian charity if he'd 
gived over his fox-himting this morning and comed 
to see me instead." 

" He would have come. I had but to ax it. But 
you was mending fast, I knew, and he couldn't do 
nothing that his money couldn't do." 

But Aaron showed great annoyance. 

" Don't you tell me that. You was ashamed to ask 
him in the house. You've got a very false notion of 
what it is to be so poor as us. D'yoy think good peo- 
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pie mind a hole in the roof and a bit o' rag in a broken 
window? Take larger views, and if you are poor let 
others know it and feel the trouble too. 'Tis humbug 
to hide it and pretend. I haven't no patience with you, 
and your silly pride stands between us and a great 
deal of friendship. I suppose you said you couldn't 
ax the man here till the piano was tuned? " 

She calmed him, and spoke of the empty house at 
Holne — a subject that interested her hudwind a good 
deal, for, when ill, he longed to be nearer his fellow- 
creatures, and heartily hated the Moor. 

'^ If by hook or by crook such a thing could happen, 
it would be our salvation. If I could get nearer to 
work, so as I wasn't separated from it by a Sabbath 
Day's journey, no doubt everybody would employ me ; 
but there 'tis : they know how I be situated and take 
improper advantage of it'' 

"'The house at Holne be a lot too good for us, 
however." 

He sighed. 

" Yes — I suppose it is. Of course, if Giles was 
like other sons, he'd never suffer us to stop here. 
When I was his age my parents was my first thought, 
I'm sure." 

" You can't blame him. He's got to think of his 
own future. He's putting money away, I reckon." 

Mr. Cleave grew angry at the thought 

"Selfish dog!" he said, "and me the father I've 
been." 

" 'Tisn't like as if we were old and not able to work 
for ourselves," she answered. " Surely to God you 
don't want to be kept by your children, and you what 
you are? Giles have seen the rough edge of life and 
felt the sharp bite of being so poor as us, and 'tis 
natural and proper that he should want to live different 
and get a home of his own some day." 

" He'll lose his own job if he ban't careful, how- 
ever," growled Aaron. "Hamlyn ban't none too 
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pleased with him again. He's a shirker, that's what 
Giles is. A ' shirker ' was Hamlyn's word to me, and 
it hurt me almost worse than any word the man could 
have used. * No son of mine be that/ I said to the 
farmer, well knowing the truth of it, all the time. 
And if a man shirks work, he'll shirk his duty to his 
neighbour, and if he shirks that, he'll shirk his duty 
to his parents." 

"Don't you worry. We know Giles. There's 
none can plough in these parts like him, and Uriah 
Haml}m have promised him another shilling a week 
on his money if he takes first prize in the matches to 
Buckfast" 

" I'm not doubting his cleverness, and he'll get the 
prize and the extra money — trust him for that: but 
where do we come in? Where do his invalid father 
and overworked mother and sick brother and sister 
come in?" 

" He's got to live for himself, not for us," said the 
mother. 

" More shame to him then, and if all your Bible 
teaching and all the rest of it haven't lifted him above 
self, I'm sorry as ever I got him." 

That night Aaron quarreled with Giles, and harsh, 
senseless speeches were bandied between them. Alison 
fought for a middle way, but the men parted in anger, 
and it was some days before they became friends 
again. Aaron, to do him justice, could not long re- 
main at enmity with any man, and he experienced 
utmost regret for his temper on the morning after 
displaying it ; but Giles was made of harder stuff : he 
would not meet his father half way, and preserved 
a sullen and antagonistic attitude for a week. Then, 
on the anniversary of his birthday, his father gave 
him a new necktie, and the son was forced to relent 



CHAPTER Xn 

ENFORCED idleness sat heavily on Alison at this 
season. Circumstances combined to deprive her 
of woric. For a while, owing to the illness of her girl 
and boy, she was obliged to stop with them and miss 
certain regular chores she undertook at Holne and 
Hexworthy; and when she found herself more at lib- 
erty, another hungry woman had taken her place, and 
some mean but precious work was gone, not to be 
recovered. 

She went to see Giles sometimes at his work, as she 
had often done in the past, for when a boy he was 
early apprenticed to the land, and had laboured upon 
it within reach of his home for three years, before 
the mine attracted him and he went underground at 
'' Hen Roost." 

Now he ploughed again, and for a season this work 
sweetened his spirit. He was vain of his skill, and 
could point to reasons for being so. He had taken 
prizes for ploughing on more than one occasion, and 
now repeated his success, to the joy of Jenny and his 
mother. The untutored eye had seen little difference 
between young Cleave's furrows and those to right and 
left of them ; but difference there was, and past masters 
of the science set Giles first. He took his good for- 
tune in a mood unduly elated, vowed that he had an- 
ticipated it, and was only concerned that his master 
should raise his wages so that they might bear a just 
relation to his craft. Uriah Hamlyn had designed to 
do so; but on the day of the ploughing matches, that 
happened to change his mind. 

After the contests were over and the competition 
decided, Giles stayed with friends at Buck fast instead 
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of returning home. He spent a part of his prize- 
money on liquor for himself and others, and he did 
not finally return to Venford Brook Cot until the 
night was far spent How he had contrived to get 
home none might have told. The journey was, in- 
deed, a blank for Giles himself. He came back very 
drunk, and would not go to his work the next day. 

As a result of this folly the promised rise in his 
wages was withheld. Hamlyn stood firm, and Giles 
secretly tried to find other employment. In this he 
failed, and therefore stopped at Stoke. But all 
shadow of friendship between him and his master per- 
ished. Only Jenny kept him there, and she felt that 
her hold on him was growing lighter. The matter 
gave rise to lively debates, for some men declared 
that Giles had committed no sin worth naming, and 
that the farmer was to be blamed for denying the 
promised rise; while others sided with Hamlyn, and 
believed that he did well to punish the young man. 

Aaron Qeave took a decided line, and censured his 
neighbour severely; Billy Cottle supported Hamlyn, 
and Teddy Grills also gave it as his opinion that Ham- 
lyn was in the right. Small things fill men's minds 
at still seasons, and Giles was not soon forgotten, 
even though sudden access of better news from Africa 
served to cheer Holne. Yet local interest in the war 
continued comparatively slight, for the parochial mind 
cannot rise to high issues, and folk in a rural hamlet 
are like schoolboys : their personal politics and the mat- 
ter of the village pump or pound still bulk larger than 
the fate of nations. John Tall was dead, and his end 
abruptly closed one chapter of interest in the war. 
Frank Cleave, however, remained with others of local 
name. News from young Cleave reached his parents 
about this time. He had done useful work, and car- 
ried despatches at great risk. He wrote to his mother, 
and hoped that the war would not end until he had 
further oppprtunity to distinguish himself. 
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At the first raw edge of spring Alison came to see 
Uriah Hamlyn by his request. He sent a message to 
her by Giles, and she, full of a prevenient fear, has- 
tened to him at the appointed time. 

According to his wont he talked of indifferent mat- 
ters first, and made no allusion to the object upper- 
most in his mind. 

As people's churchwarden and a member of the 
Parish Council, Uriah not seldom figured in affairs, 
and being of a nature somewhat contentious, he en- 
joyed the mild friction that resulted occasionally from 
his attitude to local problems. 

*' I met his reverence last night," he said. " The 
man's a good man, but too fond of taking people at 
their own valuation, and too forgiving. You can 
overdo that He's let that snake, the contractor at 
Bovey, sting him twice, and no man that's not a fool 
will suffer so. Parson's too pleased with Holne and 
the people in it ; and if one makes a bit of a joke about 
serious things, he either don't like it, or won't see it 
Not that I'd say anything unseemly, however." 

" Of course you wouldn't" 

''I was hinting that there wasn't enough honesty 
in Holne to go round, in my opinion — just my crafty 
way of putting it; meaning, of course, that a good 
few of us here and there weren't straight in business. 
And vicar says, * Then if we're short of honesty, we 
must get a further supply, Uriah Hamlyn; and we 
know where to get it from — the Universal Provider.' 
WeU, that was all right, and I had nothing to say 
against it But I was in a fighting mood, and the 
way he put it made me go on. ^ Yes,' I said, ' the 
Universal Provider's always ready. I don't quarrel 
with His goods; but you parsons be His errand-boys, 
and the fault's yours, for you lag by the way and keep 
the people waiting.' 'Twas strong, but not too strong, 
and being the people's churchwarden I was in my right 
— eh?" 
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"He didn't like it?" 

" Quite the contrary : he hated it. For so mild a 
mannered man he got right down fiery. ' You forget 
yourself, Hamlyn,' he said, *and not for the first 
time/" 

" He didn't like being called the Lord's errand-boy, 
I reckon/' said Alisoa 

" He did not It hurt him something cruel. I was 
sorry after, yet, when all's said, I can't see no very 
great offence in it But he won't stand homely sayings 
like that When first he came here apd I made my 
bow with the other leaders, I said — thinking to put 
all on a friendly footing, and be friends, and show how 
we all felt, and just pay the man a light-handed com- 
pliment — I said, * Us be all come to pay our respects 
to the new fire-escape, sir,' — meaning, in a delicate 
way, that 'twas him who would lead us all upward 
from the perils of damnation. Pretty clever, I called 
it, but I seed the moment I'd spoke that 'twasn't a 
success. So I tightened up and showed the man I 
could be so firm as him and, if need be, so nasty. 
I'll ax you to pour tea for us, if you please. Jenny 
be away to her lesson, and I chose the day so that 
she should be/' 

Mrs. Qeave gave the farmer his tea, and for some 
time he relapsed into silence. Then he became per- 
sonal 

** I don't reckon you've weathered winter none too 
wen, Alison. Your face be a thought drawed." 

"What stuff you talk! 'Tis time, not winter. 
None of us grow younger." 

" There's a frown got on your forehead and sticks 
there. A lot you have to frown about I well know, 
and God forbid as I should add a wrinkle. You're 
a brave toad, and I wish to Heaven as you could have 
looked at me as I looked at you, for you'd have found 
me a good wearer — with the pattern running right 
through — not like some of us whose bearing be only 
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skin deep, and soon rubs off after matrimony. But 
there 'tis: you chose Aaron Cleave, and to him you 
did cleave, and took the rough side with the smooth, 
and got your children more in his mould than your 
own seemingly. Which is a pity, no doubt," 

"You mustn't say that, Uriah. I won't have no 
word from you against my children." 

" I'm very much afraid you will, Alison. Truth's 
truth, and though a mother be ill formed to hear the 
truth about her offspring most times, it may fall out, 
as in this case, that it is the truest kindness to tell 
her." 

" Giles again, I'm afraid? " 

" I'm afraid so. Giles and me be very near at the 
end of our tether, and though patient as a mule I find 
myself where your interests are concerned, still there's 
justice to be done and a pattern to be set and t'other 
men to be considered. I can't have it said that I keep 
one man where I'd sack another. I can't have it said 
I wink at one man's faults where I'm down like a 
ton of bricks on another man's. Giles have got to go 
straighter — or else go away. You talk to him. You 
know what I mean. Nothing in particular, but just 
the general spirit of the man. He's for ever up in 
arms against law and order and decency. He's a 
Socialist to begin with — not from any fixed opinions, 
but just along of having none. Nothing be good 
that's English in his ideas — a traitor in word and a 
traitor in deed for that matter, else he'd have gone 
to fight, same as Frank did. But I'm not quarrelling 
about that. It's a free country — as yet — and no 
man's called upon to fight for it against his will, 
though presently they may be. We haven't got our 
back to the wall so far, though I much fear as I shall 
live to see it happen." 

He wandered off into politics, and Alison listened 
patiently. Presently he stopped, and she spoke. 

"I've tried and tried. 'Tisn't vice, remember — 
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you can't call a drop too much vice. Twas only fool- 
ishness. He*ll come through all right. 'Tis just a 
kicklish age with a young man. And you — with 
your wonderful memory for things — no doubt you 
remember very well what 'twas like to be two or 
three and twenty?" 

" That's all right. But I also remember very well 
how my master treated me at that age, and how life 
called on me to curb my feelings and keep the hand 
of sense and religion on 'em. It mustn't hap again. 
Once more and he goes. I never meant anything 
surer. And I hope he'll not put me to the proof. 
His work must be done. He eats two men's food; 
and for that I've a right to ask for one man's work. 
And another thing, Alison. Him and Jenny be get- 
ting a very great deal too partial to each other. 
They'm cunning as weasels, but they can't hoodwink 
me, though old Coneybeare don't see it. I won't have 
that, and so he'd better know it. I've told Jenny very 
plain that I don't intend no courting for her yet awhile. 
She's got to larn picture-making, and show herself 
the wonder I think her. She knows my views, and 
I'll thank you very much to expound 'em to Giles. 
He's not here to philander with Jenny, and if I see 
any more signs of it that'll be another cast-iron rea- 
son for being rids of him. I'm very sorry to say 
these things to you, because you've got enough on 
your back without 'em; but I know well what you 
feel about Giles being along with me, and I want to 
oblige you as I want to oblige no other human crea- 
ture, man or woman; and so I tell you these things 
for the sake of your young chap." 

She thanked him, and presently, taking leave, fell 
in with Giles himself on the way home. He saw her 
leaving the outer gate, and called to her to wait awhile. 
Then he unharnessed his horses, for he was plough- 
ing, and led them away to stable. In ten minutes 
he joined her. 
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" Oh, Giles, you've knocked off too soon," she said 

''That's all right I can put in ten minutes to- 
morrow. Have you heard anything against me from 
the man? Man I call him; but he's only half a man 
to me. Did he say when I'm to have my rise? " 

" No, he didn't," she answered. '* Twill be a warn- 
ing, not a rise, at the rate you'm going, my dear. He's 
a lot against you in general, though not much in par- 
ticular. He don't like your spirit and your way of 
looking at life and your opinions. And there's an- 
other thing — more serious, I reckon, than all the rest 
— and that's Jenny Coneybeare. Oh, Giles, why 
didn't you tell me al)out it? 'Tis strange you should 
have kept it from me. I might have warned you 
against it" 

" What the hell does he know about that? " 

''He knows you are too much together and too 
good friends. And trouble will spring out of it" 

The man reflected. He had been pursuing the sub- 
ject of Jenny for some time, and believed that the 
hour was at hand for definite action. She herself had 
long urged it. And now, if Hamlyn suspected a 
friendship, the sooner truth was out the better for the 
lovers' prospects. Thus Giles argued — not from 
confidence in his power to win the farmer, but from 
belief in Jenny's power to do so. She had great in- 
fluence over Uriah, though she had never put her 
control to any vital test The time was come to de- 
clare their engagement and face the result Giles be- 
lieved that all must fall out well in the long run, 
though a storm might break first and clear the air. 
He was glad that his mother spoke thus, and he con- 
fided in her. 

" Hear me," he began. " In a word, Jenny and I 
have been tokened for more'n half a year, and nought 
will shake us off each other — not fifty Hamlyns 
wouldn't And if he's getting rusty, the sooner the 
murder's out the better for all parties. None shan't 
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prevent us being married come presently, and what 
I shall ask her father is, 'Why the devil not?' I 
was only going to wait till Hamlyn kept his word and 
raised my wages; then he should have heard tell about 
it And if I thought 'twas any sense waiting, I'd 
wait stilL But, now I've told you, I expect to have 
you on my side, mother. You ought to be my side, 
and you can show what you fed to me by sticking 
up for me now — for me and Jenny — against the 
man/' 

Her mind was troubled at the news, but the mother 
in her rose above trouble. One pang she felt : that he 
had never told her; then she considered that her son 
had won the desire of his heart, and rejoiced for him, 
and set her rejoicing first. Not understanding her, 
he was surprised to see her so happy. He endured 
her kiss and loving congratulation with impatience. 

" That's all right," he said. " Of course, 'tis a very 
fine thing, and she's a clever wonder, and I'm devilish 
lucky to have got her. But there's many a slip. 
Hamlyn's a hard nut, and 'twill be a fight to a finish, 
I reckon. I must have you on my side so well as 
Jcraiy. You be stronger than me in this matter — 
the pair of you; and if you can't make the beggar see 
sense between you, then 'twill be a case of you and 
father over again, I reckon, and I shall run away 
with her." 

"That's very diflferent," she said "Your father 
was a man, and had regular work. You be but a boy 
still, dear, and regular work isn't so easy to get as it 
was five-and-twenty year ago." 

** I know what I'm about, and I know all you can 
tell me. I'm not wishful to leave Stoke — quite the 
contrary. I see my game very clear, and shall play 
it But you can help; that's why I tell you about this 
business. So soon as the truth be come to Hamlyn, 
hell turn on me like a barrow load of vipers, no 
doi^t, because he thinks I'm not good enough for 
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Jenny; but I want him to see very clear that I am. I 
want to be in a case to defy the man to find a fault 
against me. And I argue that he can't find a fault, 
even as it is." 

" He does, however. 'Tis your spirit and general 
way of feeling and talk against England that he mis- 
likes." 

" I won't be a sheep, to bleat with the flock for 
him or any man." 

" Then you'll have to go somewhere else and bleat 
alone, my dear. You can't have it all your own way 
at your age — or at any age, for that matter — and 
you'd best listen to sense, though you don't set much 
store by it, I know. Tis like this : you want Jenny, 
and the only shadow of a chance that you'll ever get 
Jenny is by winning over Mr. Hamlyn. Well, in- 
stead of trying to do that, you do everything in your 
power to choke him off you. 'Tis no good saying you 
be right and he be wrong. He ban't wrong to expect 
his money's worth ; and he ban't wrong to see that he 
gets it; and he ban't wrong to ax you to keep your 
opinions to yourself, seeing they be different from his 
and very objectionable to him. He's the master and 
you're the man; and since this great thing has hap- 
pened, 'tis a thousand times more important than ever, 
that if you want to have your own way in it, you must 
let him have his in everything else — ever3rthing. You 
must do your work and keep your mouth shut and be 
witty — as you know well how to be when it pleases 
you." 

He considered' this speech and weighed it. His 
mother seldom spoke out, and when she did he knew 
that none might reasonably quarrel with her sense. 

" I understand all that," he answered. " I can be 
so sharp as any man where my own interests are con- 
cerned, and since 'tis pretty plain now that Hamlyn 
is a narrow-minded fool, I'll treat him according and 
fall in with his tyranny, and let him think I'm only 
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to Stoke to please him. From this day forth Til sur- 
prise him, because I've got an axe to grind by doing 
it He shan't grumble no more. I'll set about him 
in earnest now. Do you know what I want for to do? 
I want to have Stoke for my own some day, when 
Hamlyn's underground 1 And 'tisn't beyond reach as 
you might think, for he's very like to leave it — lock, 
stock, and barrel — to Jenny, if she keeps on the right 
side of him. He's only got a far-off cousin or two 
for relations, and he don't have no truck with them; 
so let Jenny win him, and there you are." 

" 'Tis true Cleave in you — to count your chickens 
afore they be hatched," she answered. " But don't 
think I want to darken any hopes of yours, Giles, and 
don't think I don't well know you be clever enough 
to do anything. But show it, and do the thing at 
hand, and don't dream dreams, though I can't blame 
you for that, because I often do the like." 

" I only look on ahead, same as any sensible man 
would. And, to show my sense, I'll take a bit of 
yours and bide a little yet afore I tell about me and 
Jenny. I'll give him a taste of my quality for a month 
and open his eyes a bit to what I am. I've got more 
cleverness than Hamlyn in my little finger. And 
meantime you can rub it into him that I'm just the 
right husband for Jenny Coneybeare. You always be 
wanting to help us and do great things for us. Well, 
now's the time, mother." 

That he consented to put off the announcement of 
his betrothal rejoiced Mrs. Cleave, for she knew well 
that such news at this moment would certainly expel 
Giles from Stoke. The situation promised to be 
difficult and, to another than Alison, had looked 
hopeless; but she loved her son, and believed him 
as clever as his promise. Her woman's heart also 
wanned to the romance. She had always admired 
red Jenny, and she liked her the better now for loving 
Giles. 
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They kept silence, each pursuing private thoughts 
awhile; then, as their home appeared, Alison spoke. 

" I'm glad you've told me about it You can trust 
your mother to be your side in all things, Giles, and 
I shan't lose no chance now of helping you and Jenny, 
where I can in right and fairness. But you'll be wise 
to keep it secret a little longer, and I shouldn't even 
tell father if I was you; because, though none wants 
you to do well more than him, he's not used to put 
a bridle on his tongue — a great talker in fact; and 
without wishing to do wrong, he'll be safe to let it 
out so soon as he hears tell about it" 

" I know. I shan't tell him nor yet anybody else. 
Let the thing be kept close till I reckon the time be 
come to tell Hamlyn. I thought it had come; but if 
he's raw with me for speaking out like a man about 
my opinions, and if he's got his knife in me for the 
moment, along of fancied wrongs, then I see very 
clear it ban't the moment to tadcle him. But if I 
haven't got him to see different in a month, then I'm 
a fool. I'll be so silly as him; I'll cry out for the war 
and drink damnation to Little Englanders and talk 
as much trash as the biggest, loafing fool that you'll 
find swilling in the * Church House ' I And I'll do my 
work and another man's as well if he likes. I'll show 
him what work is! You wait and see, mother. I'm 
so deep as any man when I choose, and I'll soon kin- 
diddle Hamlyn whether or no." 

Alison knew her operations were to be conducted on 
a faulty principle, and was aware that the master of 
Stoke would prove far too sagacious to be deceived by 
such a crude plan of action: but they were at home, 
and for the present, she had to rest content She 
locked up her thoughts and devoted all her energy of 
mind to the task of helping the young man's future. 



CHAPTER XIII 

THERE had been some snow, and the weather was 
very cold when, under winter woods by Dart, 
Jenny Coneybeare waited at a tryst for Giles. She 
was used now to the necessary deceptions that pre- 
ceded her meetings with him, and found them no 
longer painful but pleasant Instinct for intrigue 
proved stronger than duty to her father's will. More- 
over, she loved her sweetheart dearly, and saw him 
with his own eyes. 

She sat on a fallen tree, and waited now with a tuft 
of russet dead leaves hanging behind her head, and 
making harmony with her own bright hair. She was 
dressed in a new plum-coloured gown, and had brown 
fur wrapped about her throat. Young Cleave came 
late, and Jenny had leisure to mark the low light of 
the sun in the wood and see how it glinted gold on the 
grey bole of beeches, red, where twin pines stood 
together and caught it on their straight spires. A 
thin scatter of snow gleamed in the sere woods, and 
a light wind passed overhead where the naked boughs 
sighed patiently together. Jenny felt cold, and began 
to walk up and down. 

He came at last, and, though inclined to resent his 
unpunctuality, she forgot it, because he had thought 
of her on the way and picked her a bunch of flame- 
coloured blackberry leaves. 

" They be the sort of things you like painting," he 
said. 

She was glad, and kissed him. He looked for her 
ring. He had paid ten shillings for a trinket, and 
she always wore it when alone with him. 
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Giles was loverly, but smelt of been They sat on 
the fallen tree together, and he cuddled Jenny and 
stroked her and buried his face in the fur on her 
bosonL He showed pleasure, and declared that his 
relations with Uriah Hamlyn had much improved. 

"I knew I could do it, and told mother so. He's 
a simple sort of man really, and I've got more wits 
in my little finger than he has in his whole body; and 
80 have you," 

'* He says you're a changed man, and takes great 
credit to himself for it" 

" Let him. We'll do better yet. The future's so 
clear as need be now. I'll wed you and we'll live at 
Stoke, and as these old chaps go down the hill, we'll 
slowly get the whip hand." 

" Don't talk like that, Giles. It sounds so cruel." 

" Not a bit. The world have got to be run by the 
young nowadays. You see, I'm making myself so 
needful to farmer that 'twill soon be ' Where's Giles 
Cleave ? ' at every turn. And me and your father be 
very good friends, too, if I understand anything." 

" Matters have looked a lot hopefuUer since your 
mother knew about it," said Jenny. " But she do hate 
anything hidden. She's very impatient for you to 
bring all to the light. She don't like for us to meet 
in secret, and thinks 'twould be far better to face peo- 
ple and tell out bravely that we're tokened. And you 
know how I wanted to do so at first, but you changed 
me about it — and about many things. I used to 
think like your mother once, Giles, but I don't now." 

" Because I've made you a lot cleverer. Mother's 
all right in her old-fashioned way; but she's terrible 
dreary in her views — all for duty and dullness and 
being like other people. Damn other people — that's 
what I say. Use 'em if you like, but don't copy 'em. 
And I am using 'em. There's a good time coming 
for us — that I'll swear." 

She shared his hopes, and they walked together 
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through the woods until the dusk came down. Then 
he brought her back as near home as he dared. They 
sat again upon a fence and talked of life, of their 
neighbours, and of the war. Nothing had been heard 
from Frank Cleave for some time, and his mother 
and father were anxious. 

" I smart a bit now and again to see what a devil 
of a lot mother thinks of Frank. More than she does 
of me by a lot. And me the eldest. But all women 
arc unjust, more or less — all but you, and even 
you—" 

" Don't you say that, Giles." 

" Not unjust, but — mistrustful, and to be untrust- 
ful of the man you love, like you love me, is to be 
unjust. You ought to feel you can trust me with 
your life." 

She knew of what he spoke, and changed the sub- 
ject. 

" Right's right and wrong be wrong, and Tve heard 
enough of that. I do trust you, or I wouldn't be here 
with you now, or in a thousand other places I've been 
with you." 

He looked at her with frank hunger, and caressed 
her. She had a way of putting her hands between 
her knees. Unconsciously the act revealed the lines 
of her figure, and he liked to see her do it. 

"All right — all right! Don't get niffed. Men 
look at that matter quite different from girls. You'll 
be sorry to think of the good times we wasted some 
day. Have you heard about they pictures the draw- 
ing master sent to the pottery? " 

" No, I haven't — not yet. He thinks they'd like 
such things for the vases and ornaments, but he's too 
hopeful, I reckon. But how lovely 'twill be, Giles, if 
I ever get clever enough to make a little money for 
us!" 

"I hope you will. Can't have too much, God 
knows. I've always been kept down, and my parts 
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have been hidden under poverty. If I don't know 
what money can do and the value of it, nobody don't" 

" When shall you let it out? " 

"In a fortnight, or thereabout. Let me get an- 
other few acres ploughed, and we shall see what Ham- 
lyn thinks then. He's the sort to flog a willing horse, 
however. But I've got the last word, and very like 
we'll be quits one day. I ban't the man to forget 
injustice." 

She let him embrace her and take a long, close fare- 
well. 

He kissed her fifty times, then left her; but she was 
not happy, and his assurance did not find absolute 
echo in her heart There was much about Giles that 
made her fear. He desired no little that she could not 
give. She loved him passionately, but her traditions 
and her religion restrained Jenny, and she fought to 
restrain him. Sometimes it seemed that he wanted 
her a great deal more than he wanted to be married 
to her, and his views on many questions left her aghast 
and afeared; but at such junctures, conscious that he 
had gone too far, the young man ate his words, ad- 
mitted his folly, and strove with success to reassure 
her. She found him the salt of life and the joy of it 
In some moods she admired his fearless contempt of 
the existing order, and tried to think and see as he 
did; but at other times her heart was more in tune 
with the older wisdom, and she dreaded Giles and 
strove to controvert his opinions and guide his un- 
steady course. He, however, had the best of it, for 
she loved him mightily, and his concessions always 
won her back to him again after hours or days of 
difference. 



CHAPTER XIV 

GILES CLEAVE presently forgot his high re- 
solves and notable determination to win his 
master and mould his future prosperity by the sweat 
of his brow. 

A great British triumph punctuated the struggle in 
Africa; a success was won that promised materially 
to shorten the progress of the war. 

The occasion brought full coffers to many a village 
publican, and Mr. Cottle reaped his share of persoi^ 
good from his country's fortune. Aaron Cleave was 
of the company on this great night, and Giles hap- 
pened to join them. As a man with a son " at the 
front," Aaron appeared to feel some personal credit 
for the prosperity of British arms; he doubted little 
that Frank had contributed to the triumph, and felt 
it an occasion for generosity and hearty drinking. 
The bar of the " Church House " had seldom been so 
full, and for once parochial affairs dropped from dis* 
cussion, and every man shared the spirit of national 
thanksgiving and good will. They drank deep and 
sang loud; and Giles, albeit he professed antagonistic 
opinions to the majority, felt that this was no time 
for declaring them. He liked liquor, and being caught 
up in a spirit that soared above temperance and rea- 
son, did as the others did, and was as drunk as any 
man when closing time arrived. 

Into a dark, cold, and tempestuous night the party 
went, and Mr. Cleave, who was but partially intoxi- 
cated, had sense to borrow a horn lantern, that he 
might steer his way home without mishap. He also 
had a flat bottle filled with spirits for the journey, 
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because he knew very well that progress was likely 
to be slow. 

Drunken father and son set off, singing that Britons 
never will be slaves, and an hour had passed before 
they reached the Moor, to find a fierce wind from the 
south-east smiting upon them with rough wet hands. 
Half across the waste their lantern burnt out and 
Aaron dropped it. Arm-in-arm they rolled along, and 
Giles still sang. They emptied Mr. Cleave's bottle 
between them, and he drivelled about the war and 
laughed at his son's unsteady progress. 

" These things be all a part of human nature," de- 
clared Aaron, '' and who shall say that all is not as it 
should be? Only lying, godless dogs, as did ought 
to be shot fust and strung up after. What I say is 
that 'tis all right and proper, and because we don't 
know the reason 'tisn't that there ain't a reason. 
There's hundreds of brave Englishmen dead this min- 
ute in Africa, and hundreds more, just as brave, dead 
drunk this night at home; and 'tis all right and 
gracious and proper according to the wise plan of the 
Almighty. And if Frank have fallen, which God for- 
bid, I shall feel it like a father must ; but I shall know 
as I've given my heart's blood for my country, and 
bear the honour of it as well as the grief. And I 
shall — I shall — . What was I saying? Hold up, 
Giles — I see a light in the winder, or else 'tis a 
Jackey-toad. But it can't be one of them, for they 
only dance in the summer. No, 'tis the harbour 
lights, and mother waiting to hear the news. Us'U 
sing together to cheer her up. What ho, mother!" 

They broke into a drunken yell, and a few moments 
later, hatless, incoherent, locked together, rolled out 
of the darkness upon the sight of Alison, where she 
stood at the door. It was past two o'clock in the 
morning, and she had long suffered deep anxieties. 

" Three cheers for England ! Hip, hip, hip — 
Jielll Here's Giles dead to the world, the drunken 
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sweep, and I — invalid as I be — have had to carry 
him all the way home very near I " 

"You damned old liar I" cried his son. "'Tis I 
have brought you along, else you'd have been bottom 
upward in a bog a hundred times over." 

Aaron sat down on the doorstep and shook his 
head, and cried with laughter. 

"We've knocked the stuffing out of 'em; we've 
downed 'em — we've mopped South Africa with 'em! 
And Frank — you be sure as he's done his share. 
'Twould be a pretty bad look out for any b — bloody 
Boer as dared to meddle with any son of mine. Come 
along and have a drink, mother. You shall, I say ! " 

Alison got them indoors and took off their boots. 
Then she helped Giles to his room and returned to 
her husband. 

He was still laughing, and trjring to light his pipe. 

" That fat ass, Teddy Grills, the baker, was there, 
and Sammy Angel, and a good few more of the best. 
And they hung on my words, as they always will, and 
nothing would serve but they drank Frank's good 
health and good fortune. And what could a loving 
father and brother do ? I can stand it. I'm seasoned ; 
— a regular old barley-corn, so Angel called me, and 
I poured half a pint of hot gin and water on to his 
bald head the next minute when his back was turned. 
Laugh! I never heard such laughter! And then 
Teddy, as be all barrel and no ballast, he got drunk — 
not just cleverly drunk, same as I be now — but roll- 
ing, roaring drunk, and he must toss me for drinks 
round, and I won, and he wouldn't pay. The rascal ! 
God help them as eats his bread to-morrow. And I 
paid, for what's a shilling at a time like this? And 
then Teddy goes out of the bar on all fours — a 
shameless creature — and I says ' Good night, Ted ! 
I wish you honesty, my fine boy ! But I shall see you 
again afore you get it ! ' Laugh ! you could have heard 
us at Princetown. * There's none like you for a wet 
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night, Aaron/ says poor Angel to me — him we call 
' Hay-corn-roots ' — and I mstde the poor fool as drunk 
as a fish afore we'd all done. And — " 

" You'd best come to bed, my dear," said Alison. 
" You'm wet through, and you'll be cruel ill to-mor- 
row," 

" Let to-morrow look after itself, I don't want to 
meet to-morrow to-night. I wish you could have seen 
Billy Cottle in his barras apron pouring out the drink, 
and the perspiration rolling off him like peas. I war- 
rant he made a hatful of money — and generous too, 
mind you. He's a good, generous man, and took his 
turn with the best of us." 

While he talked she dried his long hair, undressed 
him to his shirt, brought a pillow and a blanket from 
their bed, and rolled him up on the settle. He chat- 
tered incessantly, then intermittently. Presently he 
went to sleep with his mouth open; and the firelight 
caught the gold ring in his left ear and flashed there. 

Alison sat on the other side of the hearth. Between 
her and her husband a mass of wet clothes was steam- 
ing. Some hours passed by to the noise of Aaron's 
snores. She threw on peat and thought of the mor- 
row. Already it was at hand, and the light of a harsh 
day broke along the Moor edge. Wind shouted over 
the waste ; thin rain beat upon the window. She drew 
up the blind presently and looked out into the grey 
desolation. Morning broke hopelessly; yet after five 
o'clock, when Giles should have been eating his break- 
fast, the clouds thinned from lead to silver about the 
place of sunrise. She went to rouse him, but found 
the feat beyond human power. He grunted when she 
shook him, and cursed when she persisted. 

" If you touch me again I'll break your neck ! " he 
cried. "I ban't going to work to-day for God or 
devil." 

She returned to Mr. Qeave. He had awakened, 
and was calling for tea. 
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'* Damned if I ban't a hero too ! " he said, holding 
his forehead. " And I be going to suffer for England 
to-day — that's quite clear to me. Give me some hot 
drink for the love of the Lord, and then I'll try to go 
to sleep again." 

"Giles won't go to work." 

" Poor chap. The spirit is willing, but the flesh is 
weak, no doubt Then Mr. Hamlyn will turn him 
off — the way of the world. He'll suffer for his coun- 
try — same as I be doing now. Hamlyn's a bom 
tyrant, as I've always declared him to be. And just 
because a fine chap is drunk for love of England — 
drunk for old England — drunk for grand old, boozy 
old England — Oh, Christ! my head be opening and 
shutting like a pair of shears ! " 

He ceased, but she spoke to him. 

" Can't nothing be done? Can't you do nothing? *' 

" Certainly not. I'm an invalid always, and never 
more so than this moment. Get the tea and don't 
clack, there's a dear soul. Me do anything I what the 
mischief should I do? Go and plough for him? No, 
no; at such times as this you can fall back upon 
Scripture with a light heart, and leave everything in 
Higher Hands. Shall the sins of the children be vis- 
ited on the fathers? Not if I can help it. To be 
drunk is to snap your fingers at to-morrow, and it's 
all right if, when to-morrow comes hungry for re- 
venge, you can contrive to be dead to it and tide over 
the time in sleep and repose and good resolutions, 
which cost nought and are a fine tonic to the soul. 
But at the age of Giles, the morrow have got to be 
faced, and you'd better go up and tell him to face it. 
That's a mother's job, in my opinion. A father 
mustn't be axed to bear his son's burden whether or 
no, and 'tis a very indecent thought, and I'm rather 
surprised you should have thought it. You go to 
Tolchard — he'll do anything for you — and tell him 
that Giles be down with the fever or some other ill, 
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and ax him to write down a certificate of sickness for 
Giles. Then he can take it to his slave-driver when 
he goes back. Now I can't talk no more." 

She made tea for him and he drank it and soon 
slept Then Alison went to the door, looked out into 
the shuddering dawn, felt the bite of the morning wind, 
and considered what she should do. The future of 
her son hung in the balance, and she knew not whether 
she could save him now. 

Of this woman it might almost have been said that 
she had her qualities without their defects. She was 
religious, but self-reliant; she was sympathetic, but 
not soft The roots of good and evil are matted so 
closely in human nature that to destroy the weed is 
often to injure the flower. We may encourage certain 
qualities at the expense of others; we may endeavour 
to suppress in this direction, the better to expand in 
that; but the constituents of character remain un- 
changed ; they can be starved and dwarfed, not killed. 
If it were possible actually to eradicate one trait or 
inherited instinct, all other values would be modified 
by that excision, and the nature not relatively but abso- 
lutely altered — an inconceivable piece of psychology. 

Alison was an altruist upon the Christian plane, yet 
unconsciously life had taught her to mistrust Her 
religion was alive and seemed good and seemly to her 
• — as music, or a sunset, or a statue comforts the 
aesthetic spirit. She gave religion all the credit of her 
steadfastness and eternal striving; but the credit did 
not belong to religion. It belonged to her blood — 
the stream that ran from her father and had closed 
parental doors against her for ever when she married 
Aaron Cleave. Yet, while not a soft woman, she was 
not a hard one. Her own difficulties had ripened the 
harvest of her heart, as the frost sweetens fruit that 
the sun cannot. She trusted man, and was justified 
in her trust; but Providence she feared, because ex- 
perience had taught her that principle might not always 
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be trusted. She was careful and troubled about many 
things; and no woman of fine nature faced with her 
lot could have been otherwise- Her life had dwarfed 
her ambitions, and made what were once necessities 
of living actual luxuries now. Not to food and 
clothes and fire does this refer, but to the things that 
she had assumed for granted and expected as a mat- 
ter of course. Through her love-dreams she had 
looked forward and seen a sane, strong husband and 
a stablished home. She had pictured the children 
growing up, a joy, a blessing, and a tower of strength. 
She had also allowed for the shadow to make this 
sunshine appreciable. But the course of events fell 
otherwise, and her faith was no longer absolute. Her 
ideals were fallen, and from the wreck she thankfully 
gathered the small hopes and fleeting joys that re- 
mained. 

Experience taught her that in their relation with an 
Everlasting Father, men and women have to do most 
of the work, if the friendship is to succeed. She asked 
less and less of her guides, trusted herself more and 
more. She believed that God helps those who help 
themselves; but life seemed to show her that He was 
just as ready to help those who did not. That was 
called Muck.' And wise people told her that there 
was no such thing, while life itself showed luck — 
both good and bad — rampant in the affairs of great 
and small. She felt (and mourned the treason while 
she felt it) that her luck ran too much one way. At 
every crisis of life she had to depend upon herself, 
for there was none else to aid her. She marvelled 
dumbly at the . breakdown of prayers. She did not 
ask much, but the little she did ask was refused. The 
grief centred in this : she was too proud to ask for these 
little things from men, who would have gladly given; 
and her God, to whom alone might the petitions in 
decency be lifted, refused to grant them. Her self- 
reliance had npt made her hard to her fellow-creatures, 
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and her pride was tempered with a rare instinct of 
gratitude. She never forgot a kindness, and she would 
have been as grateful to Heaven as to Hamlyn, or 
Doctor Tolchard, had Heaven shown her half their 
consideration. 

But Heaven was inert, and she began to fear that 
when she ran away with Aaron Qeave, eternal bar- 
riers were for ever lifted between herself and a loving 
and a watchful God. At the bottom of her heart — 
throbbing there at moments of deep misery — was a 
muddled sense of injustice, a conviction that the Ever- 
lasting was keeping His grievance too long. She be- 
lieved that she had paid the price. Thus her ignorance 
made the matter of her misfortunes personal, after 
the egoistic manner of all mankind under reverse, 
and she had no synthetic instinct to perceive, no knowl- 
edge of character to understand that, given such a 
man as her husband, and a fall off a ladder into the 
cold lap of charity, the rest must all follow by in- 
evitable consequence. His accident had banished the 
last shadow of self-respect from the mind of a man 
at best nearly worthless. He had grasped the occa- 
sion to smother the last flicker of a feeble conscience. 
He was a useless wight, and Giles was his son. The 
time for Providence to help had passed. Providence 
was never yet found fighting against the law, and a 
prepotent father, who stamps his own impress on 
character of offspring, is stronger than any Provi- 
dence, either for good or evil. Had her Heavenly 
Father assisted her earthly parent to keep Alison from 
the arms of her husband, all might have been well with 
her; but since she took her way — since by her own 
inherited character and disposition she was bound by 
fate to take her way — the story of her life unfolded 
on this pattern. 

Now its gravest problem faced her and bit colder 
than the morning wind. 

She argued simply and directly. None could save 
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Giles from the consequence of his folly but herself. 
If his day's work was not done, he must be dismissed. 
His master's position was clear, and no man could 
have been more patient. Perhaps sentiment was not 
quite omitted from Alison's calculation: there was a 
sex side to the thing that she meant to do — a side 
that might save the situation. Her feminine soul 
pointed that out. Even had his father risen and 
striven with the work of Giles, Uriah Hamlyn might 
have remained obdurate; but how if she went? How 
if it came to the farmer's ears that she had ploughed 
all day instead of the man? 

A conviction that Providence was not forgetting 
her struck like a rainy ray of sunshine into Alison's 
mind. Great evils had fallen upon her, and yet with 
them came amelioration — beautiful and obvious now 
as the bow upon the raia She had often deplored 
the enforced idleness that took her to see Giles on a 
working day and watch him at the plough; yet sud- 
denly she perceived that it was thanks to those hours 
of leisure that she stood strongly at this pass. Again 
and again she had followed the whole business of 
ploughing. Her theoretical knowledge was complete, 
but she had never touched a plough-handle or har- 
nessed a horse in her life. Now, however, the time 
was come to attempt it. 

She donned an old " deerstalker " of her husband's 
and fastened the flaps under her chin. She put on hef 
poorest clothes and thickest boots. She tied a shawl 
tightly round her body and shoulders; and then she 
found her son's frail and put into it some bread and 
dripping and a pair of Aaron's hedging gloves. She 
mended the fire, set breakfast upon the table, and 
called her younger son. He rose at her bidding and, 
proud of the great responsibility thrust upon him, 
promised to do all that she directed. 

Then she set off in the teeth o^ the wind from the 
south-east, and bent her body to it and walked fast 
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to get warm. There was no need to go in sight of 
Stoke Farm, for the work lay in a great field more 
than a mile from the buildings. Two horses were 
stabled in a byre under the hedge ; the plough showed 
stark on a ridge in mid-field, where Giles had left it 
at dusk on the previous evening. Alison, well pleased 
to find herself alone, hung her basket in the byre, took 
down the harness and set it upon the two horses. 
One was brown and old, the other was white — a 
mare in her prime. They turned great questioning 
eyes upon her as they felt the unfamiliar touch, but 
they were tuned to the demands of life and made no 
question. Slowly they came out, and she took the 
rein of each at the lip and led them, one with her 
right hand and one with her left, to the plough. They 
strode leisurely, and she suited her pace to theirs. 
Suddenly she thought of the leathern gloves in the 
frail, but she would not go back for them now. 

Often the mother had watched her son plough and 
turn the dark soil in ridges that the sun set glimmer- 
ing; often she had seen the straight trenches lengthen 
out ruled by his steady hand ; often, as the share broke 
its way and horses and man passed forward, she had 
marked the rooks at work behind them, feeding on 
upturned life and flapping heavily over each other's 
backs, that all in turn should be first in the furrow. 
She had been close enough to note their great grey 
beaks and keen eyes as they waddled, heavy and shin- 
ing, along the chamfered face of the earth. 

She struggled with her task, and the horses strove 
to help her. But before they were harnessed, one in- 
nocently backed and thrust her down. She hurt her 
breast, and her cap was knocked off and a strand of 
hair fell. She rose panting, put up her hair and 
rubbed her sore bosom a moment. Then she tried 
again. They were harnessed at last, and started to 
work; but her hand, unversed in this sort of steering, 
was now too heavy and now too light. The cotdterc 
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dimmed with a film of rust, rose into the air; then it 

buried itself, and its nose stuck fast. She bore upon 

the plough-handles and called the horses, and after 

a battle set it free again. There followed failure and 

a chapter of accidents, but she held to her task and 

began slowly to master the mysteries of the plough. 

Presently — anxious, straining every nerve, her whole 

soul set to the business — Alison cut a fair furrow. 

It meandered indeed, and kept no very close company 

with the last that Giles had ruled ; but his work guided 

hers, and she was satisfied. Thrice she laboured up 

and down the great field. She cried to the horses, and 

pouted her lips to chirrup to them as her son did. 

Her simple spirit, ever used to do with her might the 

task to her hand, settled like a child to this labour. 

She strove to do it well, and she forgot for a moment 

why she was doing it Enthusiasm of achievement 

brought a shadow of happiness to her. She did not 

suffer any more. She did not guess that the ice-edged 

wind was making rough work with her. It set her 

earth-coloured raiment fluttering, and the rain beat 

fitfully upon her face, but she heeded them not. She 

only marked that the share was now silver-bright and 

the furrows steadier. Solemn, grave-eyed, stately as 

Demeter's self, moved Alison, and she went heavily, 

for her feet were clogged with the unctuous earth; 

but the savour of its incense rose about her; and the 

goddess, looking upon her, loved her and touched her 

spirit to a shadowy content. 

Great birds, with their feathers ruffled by the wind, 
appeared magically out of the mist, came close to her, 
and sought their meat in the broken soil. They fol- 
lowed fearlessly, and she was well pleased to see them. 

" Tis certain I be doing it pretty clever if the rooks 
be come," she thought 



CHAPTER XV 

IT happened that Samuel Angel, riding on a pony 
from his home to the village, passed that lonely 
place where Alison was at work. Two hundred yards 
off she moved on the crown of the field, and the plough 
and horses and woman were outlined pretty sharply 
against the scudding grey of the clouds behind them. 

" Hay-com-roots " pulled up his steed and stared. 
His mouth fell open, and he exhibited the most ex- 
treme amazement. 

''Good God I 'tis a female!" he said \o himself. 
*"Tis the times my faither used to tell about come 
again — when women did men's work but never got 
men's wages ! " 

Full of the wonder he rode on, and since his way 
took him past the outer gates of Stoke, he entered and, 
reaching the farmhouse door, rapped uppn it with his 
stick. 

Jenny answered the summons, and Mr. Angel asked 
to see the master. 

"A very strange thing be going on up over," he 
said, " and I'm wishful to ax Mr. Hamlyn about it 
No, I won't onlight. I be bound for Holne with a 
message." 

Uriah appeared and heard the startling news. 

"What the mischief do you tell me, Samuel?" he 
cried. " 'Tis your old eyes have fooled you, I reckon. 
Twas a mommet ^ you seed, for certain." 

"Go and look for yourself then," answered the 
other. " A woman ploughing wi' all the fowls of the 
air following after her. One brown hoss and one 

* Scarecrow. 

Z28 
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white she driveth in the big field to the top of the 
ridge." 

Mn Hamlyn stared out of his bush of hair. 

"Her, for fifty pound!" he said to himself; then 
he went in hurriedly, pulled on his boots, buttoned 
on his leggings, donned a great fustian coat, and went 
out. 

He climbed the hill, but hid himself at the top and 
watched Alison Cleave from a gap in the nearest 
hedge. His head in its battered grey hat remained 
motionless, and had she seen it, she must have thought 
it no more than a polled stump there. For ten min- 
utes he marked her ploughing, and nodded to himself 
and gave vent to various inarticulate sounds. Then, 
at a turn, she was in trouble ; the harness fouled, and 
she had some ado to clear it But still he watched, 
apparently overwhelmed with the spectacle. Pres- 
ently the cold touched him, and the rain, seen silvery 
against the dark field, swept in a squall over all things. 

Thereupon he climbed through the hedge and strode 
out to her. 

"What's the meaning of this, Alison Cleave?" he 
asked; and she drew up panting — half happy, half 
fearful. 

"My boy ban't very clever this morning, Uriah. 
But work won't stand still, and — you're a man of 
your word. I thought if I and — and — well, I knew 
none else could save him." 

The rain came horizontally across the earth. The 
rooks rose when the plough stopped. They flew about 
overhead and cawed and settled heavily on the naked 
trees in the hedge. Hamlyn was moved to see the 
woman very wet and very hot. A lock of hair was 
smeared down the side of her face, another blew free. 
She had cut one of her hands on a buckle, and the 
blood was wet upon it. 

According to his habit he ignored her answer. 

" Nature on the loose, same as everybody else last 
9 
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night Like a drunken baggage she be at times. 
Flung down that great ash behind my stable just afore 
dawn. She takes a hundred year to build a tree, and 
then gets in a temper and tears it down. Drop that, 
and go into the stable yonder." 

His voice brooked no question, and she obeyed. In 
five minutes he followed with the horses, 

" Now you come straight home with me," he said. 
^' I know what this means. I ban't going to talk about 
it now. I don't want you to catch your death, and 
that's all I care about. For the rest of your family, 
let 'em go to hell ; and that's the right place for 'em." 

She stared helplessly at him. 

"I've told Giles oft and oft — he's that discon- 
tented. But I've told him oft and oft what a danger- 
ous thing it is to be so. You never know where 
discontent will land you." 

"Don't chatter to me. I'm discontented, too — 
damned discontented am I to think there be such men 
in the world as your men." 

He snorted and looked out of the mouth of the 
stable. She lifted her son's nish basket from the place 
where she had hung it 

" Here," he said, " we'd better wait no more. Get 
into this, and slip along after me so fast as you know 
how." 

He took oflf his coat and made her don it. Then 
he picked up the frail and set off across the field to 
the nearest point in the opposite hedge. She felt no 
doubt that she must follow him in his present humour, 
and she kept in his footsteps. Once he turned to see 
that she was behind, but he did not speak, and they 
hurried along for twenty minutes. 

Arrived at Stoke he shouted for Jenny, bade her 
attend to Mrs. Cleave and take every stitch of clothes 
off her. Then he went to the kitchen and ordered hot 
food to be prepared, and next he disappeared to change 
his own clothes. The younger woman was well 
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pleased to get Alison alone, but her heart sank at the 
news. 

" *Twill be best to say nothing yet awhile, and leave 
it with him," said the mother. 

" I daren't speak," answered Jenny, " for I've been 
rated too often as 'tis for standing up for him. Mr. 
Hamlyn smells a rat a'ready. That was his word to 
mc And he warned me pretty sharp about it at the 
time. But I can't hold in much longer, and, for my 
part, I wish to God Giles was tokened to me openly, 
for I'm sick of all this underhand business. Better for 
both of us it should be known, and if he's sent away 
after, then he can look round and find another job. 
He knows it won't change me." 

"Be patient," answered the other. "Life's diffi- 
cult for the minute, and work is very hard to find. 
I'm with you heart and soul about hating anything 
hidden; but there's times when things have got to be 
hidden, I suppose. I hope and pray what I've done- 
will save him, and I hope he'll go on trying to win 
Mr. Hamlyn round to him. But this will fling him 
back a good bit for certain, and you'll find that he'll 
be set now on keeping the secret a little longer." 

They discussed the position, and the younger was 
deeply concerned and took a dark view. 

" I hope he will turn Giles off, whatever you say," 
she declared, " for then we shall know how 'tis, and 
I'm strong enough to bear anything that happens. 
I'd go out and earn my bread to-morrow sooner than 
give him up." 

They met presently, and Alison found that Hamlyn 
had just turned out her basket. He left the ditcher's 
gloves, but flung her bread and dripping into the grate. 

"You might so soon eat the pigs' food as that 
mess," he said contemptuously. " Sit you here, Mrs. 
Cleave, and have a go at this Irish stew ; and I've got 
to force you to let down a good drop of hot brandy 
and water along with it. If you ban't mighty sick 
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to-morrow after this morning's work, you're a bigger 
wonder than I take you for." 

She could not eat much, but forced herself to try. 
Hamlyn fell very silent. Jenny's father — a gentle 
old man — took his own place at the table with them. 
It happened that he made a remark on some report 
concerning the war, and he used a familiar phrase 
that loosened his master's tongue. 

** And so we sarved they Boers very different from 
what they treated us, and did good for evil," said 
Matthew Coneybeare. 

Whereupon his master spoke. 

" Good for evil — eh ? That's not my way, and it's 
not any sane man's way. Justice for evil be what 
men get from me, and always shall." 

Alison was quick to see the allusion and replied: 

"Ah, but, master, who shall say what justice is? 
'Tis a man-made thing — not to be trusted always. 
Only God A'mighty's justice be never out. Belike so 
oft as not, what looks to be mercy in man's eyes be 
no more than justice in His." 

Uriah regarded her, considered her remark and 
nodded. The others listened. 

" Well said. Tis a good thought in its way," the 
farmer admitted. "I don't deny the Lord's often 
terrible merciful where man might expect Him to be 
harsh; but since the Lord's never less than just, be- 
cause justice be the very backbone of Him, to say it 
in a prayerful spirit, then it follows that His mercy 
is never less than justice." 

" Though often I'm sure it don't look so," added 
Mr. Coneybeare. " 'Twas but last month the lawyer's 
wife to Chagford died in childbirth and the child also, 
and him a pillar of the church; while that loose girl 
we all know too well down Ashburton way, she have 
got another triumphant infant wrong side o' the 
blanket — the third 'tis — and it have been taken to 
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the poorhouse in due coursei and she's back to work 
again with a glad face o' brass." 

But Alison struck while the iron was hot, and de- 
sired no side issues. 

*' And if His mercy be poured out so generous and 
free, why not ours when the chance offers? " 

Mr. Hamlyn laughed. 

"You cunning creature — the craft in you I Go 
on — go on." 

She, however, showed no amusement. 

" The young call for our mercy and understanding 
most/' she said. "Life's very difficult for 'em, be- 
cause their feelings be so strong and keen and hungry, 
and their sense ban't come. They've got to decide 
hard questions, and fight nature afore their brains be 
witty enough to do it. They be handicapped in that 
way to my thinking, and it becomes us elder folks to 
be gentle with 'em and help 'em with their troubles. 
If the world do puzzle us, how much more must it 
puzzle them I Take my boy — my Giles • — he's brave 
and proud, and there's many good things will come to 
light in him presently. He's seldom failed. He 
wants to do right in the world. He's faithful ; he's — " 

The man stopped her. 

" Eat, and don't chatter," he said. " You've got 
to get out of this day's work with a sound body, and 
if you was to be ill, then, if your son be half a man, 
he'd feel so properly shamefast that he'd go and hang 
himself. Eat and drink and fortify your nature." 

" I'm all right. I'm a strong woman. Let me talk. 
You know very well 'tis the only thing I can hold in 
my head for the minute. Don't say 'twas all in vain. 
He's good at heart — Jenny here will tell you the same. 
He'll be a useful man yet, if his betters can only be 
patient and go gentle with him a bit longer." 

Her teeth chattered, and her face was hot and 
flushed. 
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Jenny spoke and pleaded with Mr. Hamlyn, and 
Matthew cited examples of the sagacity that Giles had 
displayed on many occasions. 

" Everything that's good in him he gets from you,"* 
declared Uriah to Alison, "and since you be his 
mother, I'll grant that there must be a bit of vartue 
hid in the rip somewhere* And I hope 'twill soon 
work up to the surface. And now, as to you, I'll 
ask you and Jenny and Mat here to keep your mouths 
tight shut over this morning's work. I ban't a very 
popular man in some quarters as you know, and if it 
gets about as I've had a woman ploughing for me in 
this coarse weather, so like as not they'll mob me on 
my way to worship next Sunday. And now I'm going 
to tell Tom to put the horse in the trap and drive you 
home, Alison." 

"No need for that. I'm all right along o' this 
drink. I can walk very well." 

" You shall drive," he declared, and went out, leav- 
ing the great problem unsolved. 

Jenny took a dark view. 

" I'm terrible feared he'll be so good as his word," 
she said. " He never was known to depart from it, 
was he, father?" 

" Never in living memory," declared the old man ; 
" but there 'tis ; missis here shook him by her prayers 
without a doubt, and if the mercy of man be no ten- 
derer than the justice of God — well, that's a hard 
saying. Besides, you didn't say nothing of the occa- 
sion, and I'll tell you a dark secret if you swear not to 
let it out to any living ear. Master was market-merry 
hisself last night! And surely every human man had 
a right to rejoice, if 'tis true the end of the war be in 
sight." 

The listener found her mind weakening under the 
stress of bodily discomfort. She knew that she was 
ill and desired to be at home. She lost touch with the 
conversation, and her thoughts turned in and became 
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arrested by unfamiliar physical sensations. She lost 
count of time, but stared before her — now in a wave 
of sudden heat, that rippled like fire through her 
bosom, now chill to the heart and shivering. 

Mr. Coneybeare chattered on; he was talking of 
rheumatism, and offered her a charm against it. Then 
she heard Jenny's voice; and then her father took up 
the thread. He sounded like a bee against a window. 
He was talking of red milk in cows. She closed her 
eyes, for the walls rocked. 

" Udder-ill can be cured pretty quick by a thinking 
man, but red milk takes high learning and high faith. 
'Tis the wisdom that be revealed to the babe and con- 
cealed from the wise and prudent. Simple as dirt, 
like all great things. What you've got to do be to 
milk the creature through the loop of the door key 
where she belongs I Never knowed it fail. You 
won't get young farmers even to try it nowadays, and 
so there's a sure natural remedy going begging you 
might say. Then there's 'kebbil' — the soreness of 
the cloven hoof. 'Tis no real good going to cow 
doctors, for they'll only offer you cautcheries and 
ax money for them. But, when I see it, I just go 
down to the meadow in the dawn and watch the 
cow rise up from her lair, and note the very exact 
spot whereon she places the tender foot, and then — " 

The rest of Mr. Coneybeare's method with "keb- 
bil " Alison did not learn, for Hamlyn appeared and 
bade her make ready to depart. 

"I'll keep your clothes, Jenny, till — till— " she 
began. Then she rose and staggered, for the strength 
of her legs had departed. 

She fought to keep her wits and attack the supreme 
question before she left Stoke. She felt that she must 
know concerning the future of Giles, and how to 
greet him when she returned home. 

At the door she struggled and mastered her voice 
and her body. 
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"Please — please, Uriah. Just one word — just 
to forgive — this once. Don't say what I tried to 
do for the boy was vain, Uriah — don't say that" 

" Get in the trap and wrap this here hoss-skin rug 
all over you and breathe through it, and think no 
more of the chap. 'Twas in vain — aU in vain. You 
made a great, silly fuss and done a terrible silly 
thing — all for nought And Til tell you why. You 
wasted your time and you wasted your strength, 
and you wasted your precious life, for aU I know. 
Because last night was a very great and glorious one 
in English history by all accounts, and the man that 
could bear yesterday's news without growing cheer- 
ful ban't no friend of mine. He done right to let 
himself go, and at his age no doubt I'd have done 
the same. I think the better of him for it, because 
it shows he's getting proper opinions and dropping 
all that shameful Little-Englander trash and wicked- 
ness. I've got a proper quarrel with him on your 
account, and shan't forgive him in that matter for 
many a day; but on his own I say nothing. He 
ban't the only man in the nation as can't work this 
morning. But there be times for work and times 
for play, and 'tis a sign of grace in the scoundrel 
as he could get drunk last night There's no more 
to say now, so get you home, and I hope to God you 
ban't going to be very bad." 

Her mind was in a whirl. She stretched out her 
hand to him and thanked him dumbly, and began 
to weep. But this spectacle caused Mr. Hamlyn 
much discomfort He hustled her up into the trap, 
saw the rug bestowed about her, and bade his man 
drive, as quickly as he was able, to the home of 
the Cleaves. 

The farmer watched her disappear; then he re- 
turned very glum to his house-place. 
. " Mat," he said, " I've told a lie to-day — in fact. 
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'twouldn't be much less than the truth if I said Td 
told two." 

** Well, well," answered the other; " the lies of your 
lifetime wouldn't load a handbag, I reckon. There's 
lies, and there's damned lies, and, if ever you've had 
truck with 'em, 'twas the white sort, not the black." 

But Uriah felt little comforted. 

'^ Ban't so much the lie in itself," he explained, 
" for life being what it is, no creature with a hu- 
man heart in him ever got right through without 
being called upon to tell a fib and stick to it now 
and again; but in this case, be blessed if I think there 
was any call to have lied at aU. A good lie wasted, 
you might say." 

Again Mr. Coneybeare sought to console. 

" Well, well ; I'm sure 'tis seldom enough you can 
say you waste anything, master." 

*' In a word, I've kept the young rascal, and no 
doubt shall reap the due reward of my wealcness." 



CHAPTER XVI 

AARON CLEAVE was much concerned for his 
wife, and he declared that it would be a last- 
ing grief to him to think of the thing she had done. 
He blamed her heartily, and upon hearing the last 
word that Hamlyn had said, preached upon that text, 
praised the farmer as a patriot and a Christian, and 
begged Alison henceforth to take this great lesson 
to heart, and mind her own business. 

" You'll, be the death of us all, including your- 
self, if you carry on. in such a silly way," he said. 
" I told you that 'twas no case for me to interfere, 
and you knew very well indeed that if you'd un- 
folded to me the thing you planned to do, I should 
have forbid it. And now, as like as not, you'll go 
and be ill, and God knows where 'twill lead to. 'Tis 
one of the hardest things that have fallen to my 
hard lot that you, of all people, haven't got no use 
for my sense." 

Giles, now sober and in his right mind, was re- 
lieved at the news, but he did not confess as much. 
He rated his mother for her action and, regarding 
it from a personal point of view, heartily hoped that 
none would get wind thereof. 

" But of course 'twill be all over Holnc to-night," 
he said. "That babbling fool, ' Hay-com-roots,' 
will tell it to every creature he meets, and I shan't 
hear the last of it for a month of Simdays. You 
don't ste how you belittle us in other people's eyes 
by being so damned busy. It seems to ht your fancy 
that I should be laughed at; but all that comes of 
it will be that the people will laugh at you yourself^ 
I reckon." 

138 
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He knew better even while he spoke, and lost no 
time in retrieving his errors. He was chiefly con- 
cerned to find how Jenny had taken this event, be- 
fore the day was done he went to Stoke, expressed 
his regret, and promised that such a thing should 
never happen again. He worked overtime, and had 
the heart only to smile at his mother's ploughing when 
he saw it 

Meantime she fell ill, and on the night after her 
return, wakened her husband and called for succour. 
Then he grew solicitous for her, and rose and made 
a fire in the bedroom and brought her hot drink. 
With morning she was unable to rise, and Aaron 
became alarmed. No trifle would have kept his wife 
in bed. 

With much grumbling and many expressions of 
annoyance he prepared to seek the doctor. 

His wife thanked him, and regretted the necessity. 

"Take your umbrella and put on your big com- 
forter," she said. " No doubt 'tis no very terrible 
matter. Please ax Dicky to come up and see me, 
and I'll tell him what to do to make the place a little 
tidy." 

He departed with great to-do on his pony. It was 
raining, and he carried an umbrella over himself. He 
stopped on two occasions to tell the bad news to 
labourers, and ultimately arrived in Holne before 
nine o'clock. He called first at the " Church House," 
and his early advent occasioned very great surprise. 

" Can't stop, my dear," he explained to Mr. Cottle. 
** There's trouble in the wind, and it must be faced 
as all trouble have got to be. My wife was out yes- 
terday—" 

" I know all about that," interrupted the innkeeper; 
whereupon Aaron showed irritation. 

" Devil doubt it I " he answered. " But there's two 
sides to her work, as there is most times to every- 
thing a woman does." 
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He broke off into a long, rambling explanation 
which took ten minutes. 

"That's how it stands," he said, "and 'tis only 
right and justice to me that the truth should be known. 
And now we've got to pay the piper for her rash 
act. In a word, she's ill — how ill 'twill take 
Tolchard to say. For my part I ban't af eared; but 
you know me. I'm not the man to stand still in 
doubt at such a time. He'll have to come up over 
afore nightfall, though he won't be paid for it, be- 
cause, do what I may, I can't make bricks without 
straw." 

A labourer entered the bar and chaffed Mr. Qeave. 

" So your good lady's taken to ploughing, they tell 
me ! And Giles bides at home and minds the childer 
and cooks the dinner. And what do you do? Dam 
the stockings?" 

Then Aaron readjusted the other's information and 
shed his ray of truth upon it. 

"If 'tis known all round the country, then let it 
be known right," he said. 

He drank and talked and discussed the situation 
in Africa, and the possibilities of mending his family's 
fortunes in that country after peace was declared. 

" I'm a man," he explained, " who ban't often found 
at a loss. We old sailors can turn our hands to any- 
thing and everything when need calls. Take this here 
war. 'Twas sailors and sailors' cleverness and sailors' 
guns have saved England by all accounts. There's 
nothing we can't do ashore or afloat." 

"What a man! As if all the credit was yours! 
And you only a fisherman at best and never out of 
sight of land!" 

Here again Mr. Cleave was called to clear his char- 
acter of these reflections. Then the innkeeper re- 
minded him of his duty. 

" 'Tis always a pleasure to hear you, Cleave," he 
said, "but there's such a deuce of a lot of wisdom 
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goes in your words there ban't none left for your 
deeds, so oft as not Sorry to interrupt, but Doctor 
Tolchard's used to start off on his round punctual as 
Time at half after nine; so if you want to catch 
him afore he's away, you'll do well to stir your- 
self." 

" Thank you for reminding me. Though there was 
no need. I had the tail of my eye on the clock/' 
said Aaron. Then he finished his liquor and departed. 
With only a minute to spare he caught the medical 
man, and Tolchard, who had heard the story of Alison 
from his groom, judged accurately of what he might 
have to combat. He acted accordingly, took with 
him what he guessed to be necessary, and drove 
straight away in his trap to Venford Brook Cot. 

He had arrived long before the master returned, 
but was still with Alison when he did so. Below, 
in the kitchen, the children whispered together, and 
Polly dwelt on each detail of the doctor's arrival for 
the benefit of Dick, who had been fetching in peat 
at the moment and missed it. 

"When fust he come," said Polly, "he walked 
right in, and I was on my crutch at the door, and 
he told me to get out of the way. Then he remem- 
bered that I was crooked, and got kind and asked 
where mother was. I told him, and up he went. He 
cast a look round the kitchen, and shrugged his 
shoulders as he went through." 

" How long has he been up there? " 

"Five minutes. I heard his voice first, and then 
mother's. You can hear his footsteps now and 
again." 

Presently there was a call for boiling water, and 
the boy carried it up. 

"He'm making gert poultices," explained Dick 
when he came down again, " and I've got to get wood 
for the fire." 

Mr. Qeave returned presently, and the children 
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gave him each detail of events. He did not go up, 
but waited for the visitor to come down. 

Presently Tolchard descended, and his face was 
grim. Aaron dusted a chair for him, and put it by 
the fire; the children sat crouched together all ears 
in a comer. But the doctor did not stop. 

"It's touch and go," he said; "just what I ex- 
pected and provided for. I'll send a nurse, and you 
must find a comer for her; and for God's sake try 
to tidy the place a little. Is there milk here? No; 
then I'll see some is sent up inside an hour. Keep 
up the fire in her room and keep the door shut I'U 
come up again to-night." 

He gave further directions and, knowing time to be 
precious, quickly drove off. In his mind was acute 
sorrow, for though he had long guessed that Alison's 
state of poverty was extreme, he did not know the 
trath, and the sight of it shocked him. She was very 
ill, and the conditions under which the illness must 
be fought made against her. A nurse might save the 
patient, and he knew one that would be equal to the 
depressing problems of Venford Cot. 

He took away an impression of dire squalor, and 
guessed to what a pass the place must sink with the 
mistress powerless. 

And Mr. Qeave, acutely conscious of his great mis- 
fortune, and heartily sorry for his wife, climbed up 
to her chamber and strove to cheer her and strike a 
sanguine note. He succeeded in a measure, and dur- 
ing the two hours that elapsed before a woman drove 
up in the doctor's trap, he nursed her cleverly and 
comforted her not a little. The milk had come as 
quickly as it could be brought, and Alison had taken 
some and declared herself better for it. When Giles 
returned in the evening he was sent off to Holne for 
necessities, and went, thankful to be of service. 

The shadow of this startling thing sobered them 
and frightened them. They realized what the mother 
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meant in the home and what her sickness and threat- 
ened departure signified. Aaron was gallant to the 
nurse but she snubbed him and treated him as one 
of no account Thereupon he disliked her exceed* 
ingly, and wrote next day to his daughter to return 
at once. 

"A nurse is a nurse/' he said; "and let her do 
her work; but her work ban't to rule my house, and 
I won't have it for a moment She's a common thing 
and stuck up." 

Tolchard called again at dusk, but could say noth- 
ing, and a night of darkness followed. Mr. Qeave 
slept in the kitchen and listened apprehensively to 
the footsteps of the woman overhead. He heard her 
voice and the noise of the fire and the rattle of a 
spoon in a basin. At dawn he rose and took the nurse 
hot tea. 

Tolchard arrived early, gave no promise of hope, 
and issued further orders. Cleave saw his wife for 
five minutes, and the children, at her wish, also saw 
her. In the course of the day Aaron quarrelled with 
the nurse and was defeated in argument Then he 
wrote urgently for Joyce, and she came home as 
quickly as possible. She was now accustomed to a 
comfortable house, and the dilapidated furniture, the 
broken windows, the mess and the misery of her home 
struck her very painfully. Her father apologized for 
bringing her back, but justified the action. 

" First there was mother, and when I wrote, 'twas 
just a toss of a coin whether she'd live to see you. 
So you had to come in any case. But, after that, 
there was me, and I know what your father is to 
you, Joyce. She may die, and she's in a lot of 
danger; but every hour her heart can keep going and 
she can let down soft food is in her favour; and 
for my part I always said and always knew that she'd 
live. But it's thanks to me, not to that saucy bitch 
that Tolchard sent here. The airs and graces of the 
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creature — thinks she knows more than the doctor 
does, and turns up her nose at me and my arrange* 
ments, as if my house was a pigsty and I was a pig. 
A fussy pattern of fool, and I hope we shall soon 
be rid of her. Found a cooked caterpillar in the 
green-stuflE yesterday, and behaved as if she'd picked 
the devil out of it. * Airs and graces be no part of 
your duty here,' I told her, and she lost her temper 
— you can see by her face the temper she's got — 
and answered me that in her judgment 'twas cruel 
kindness keeping my wife alive at all ! A nice thing 
for a professed nurse to say and a good husband to 
hear! However, please God, you'll be able to do 
her work, and us'U send her packing afore long. 
Damn the peacock! When I took her up her tea the 
first morning, out of kindness of heart, all she said was 
to tell me to go and put my clothes on. And her a 
nurse, mind you ! " 

But Joyce could be of little service in a sick room. 
She did her best, enjoyed her holiday, looked after 
her father, and wrote letters to friends in London. 

As soon as Mrs. Cleave was out of danger, Aaron 
began to be sorry for himself and to spend a good 
deal of his time at the village. 

''I'm thankful to God she's been saved and will 
soon be in health again," he said to Mr. Cottle; ** but 
just now her cough, though harmless, is that fright- 
ful loud and regular that it keeps the nerves in a 
proper tear, like a dog barking through the night. 
However, 'twill all be for the best, and there's a 
rumour in the air that along of my endless misfor- 
tunes, and this crowning one, something be going to 
be done for me. 'Tis whispered that Tolchard, or 
parson, or both, have an idea to take up a collection 
for me, or something like that. Of course, they tell 
me nought, to spare my feelings; but the nurse we've 
got along with my wife heard a rumour and told 
Alison — silly fool — and sent up her temperature 
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Lord knows how many degrees. And Alison told me 
and hoped Td prevent it. She's not got all her senses 
again yet, and we can't expect her to do so yet awhile- 
Meantime I'm sure I trust that them who have the 
power may show the will and do me a tura" 

Slowly, with some alternations of doubt and one 
relapse, Alison Cleave was steered back to life, and 
the man responsible for her salvation dimly questioned 
whether he had been kind. 

Tolchard saved Alison, and, on second thoughts, 
he felt fully impressed with the wisdom and charity 
of the act. There was great power for usefulness in 
her; and, since he cared for her and admired her 
character, he did not stop with curing her body, but 
cast about how best he might add to her future pros- 
perity. He was sanguine, and believed that with a 
changed environment she might still find life a good 
thing, worthy of being lived, not lacking a little sun- 
shine, 
xo 



CHAPTER XVII 

WHAT Dr. Tolchard had done beyond saving his 
patient's life appeared in a conversation between 
Alison Cleave and the master of Stoke, who came 
to see her on an early day of her convalescence. 
Spring was far advanced by that time, and fair 
weather reigned over Holne Moor for a season. 

The convalescent was very full of gratitude to 
Uriah for his attentions during her illness and the 
many good things that he had sent her by the hand 
of Giles. 

" 'Tis amazing to me, the wonderful kindness of 
people. I never knew how many friends I'd got in 
the world," she said. " To think there was very near 
a score of folk to be sorry! 'Twas almost worth 
while being ill for that, if it hadn't been for all the 
bother and worry. But you — you and the doctor 

— I never shall forget it — never." 

" Nothing at all. We was all vexed that you should 
have such a bad time — that's all. And none be 
more thankful than me that you've got through." 

" I know that, Uriah. I'm a very happy woman, 
I'm sure; and, along of this trouble, other good things 
have happened too. The doctor won't let us bide 
here no more. The loving-kindness of that man I 
He's gone into the matter of the cottage at Holne 

— you know, that beautiful place what joins Mrs. 
Hatch's shop. Far, far too good for us; and yet 
if he hasn't worked it! I'm itching to be down there 
putting things to rights, but there's a lot to be done 
first." 

"I know. Well, I dare say you'll make it ship- 

146 
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shape, though it ban't nothing to squeak about But 
'tis better than this, no doubt." 

" There's a garden with fruit in it 1 " she said. 

"But there ban't no roof, so far as I remember. 
However, your husband can do a bit of work for 
once in a way; and I'll let him have the straw for 
friendship." 

" I hope he wilL But you know him. He won't 
be pushed. We're to go and take a look at it next 
week. Giles have been, and he says there's two men 
working there for Dr. Tolchard. More he wouldn't 
let out. How can I pay that man — or you?" 

" I suppose Aaron be very excited about it? " 

"In a way; but he's got to care for this place a 
good bit. A great sportsman he is between times. 
And likes to go and think all alone now and again." 

" He'll be nice and near the ' Church House.' " 

"Don't you say that. My husband's a steady 
enough man as a rule, and the way he've helped to 
nurse me was wonnerful, I'm sure. And he's that 
quick. And when he sees the house and goes over 
it, he'll be as proud and thankful for it as I be. This 
waiting seems almost worse to me than the illness. 
I'm shamed to be so weak yet. I want to be work- 
ing my fingers to the bone for all you kind creat- 
ures." 

" Yes, I know how you feel. A willing horse did 
ought to come under a kindly driver. Wdl, I'm very 
thankful to God about it. What's the rent? " 

" Three shilling a week." 

He reflected. 

" 'Tis going to be a big success, I believe. Your 
tide's turned, Alison. You've caught the Eye of the 
Watching Lord at last. We all do sooner or later, 
in my opinion. He catched sight of you ploughing 
for your boy, and His holy thought was, ' Here's a bit 
of good stuff worth helping'; and, mark me, He'll 
do it." 
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" How you talk ! No, I don't deserve nought But 
I'm thankful above words that I'm to keep living. 
'Twas just the thought of what would fall out if I 
died as made me live, I think. My mind turned it 
all over and over, and I said to my body, ' You shall 
live — you shall I* Just like that it was." 

" A terrible determined woman without a doubt." 

They talked a while longer, then Uriah made a pro- 
posal 

" The nurse have gone, I hear, and your daughter's 
on pins to go." 

" She must go, else she'll lose her place. They like 
her, and they've been very good to spare her for so 
long. She goes back Monday." 

" I know. And I've asked Jenny to come over to ^ 
you for a week. She's been here often while you 
were too ill to know it, and she understands the ins 
and outs, and she'll be a help to you — just for a 
week, till you've got up your strength. No nature in 
you yet — I can see that." 

"Thankful I'll be to have her — but— " 

She was thinking of Giles. The secret of his en- 
gagement with Jenny bore heavily upon her now. 
She felt the knowledge was a treachery to all at 
Stoke. 

"No 'buts,'" he said. "She shall come. We 
can do all right without her." 

She reflected. 

"Then I'll ask you to make room for Giles, and 
keep him at Stoke for a bit." 

He nodded. 

"I understand. That's only fair. You know 
more about them than I do. He's going on very well 
now — as well he may after such a lesson — and they 
be pretty close friends; but I won't have it, Alison 
— I won't have it — and they both know very well 
I won't have it." 

He left her then in much doubt as to her duty. 
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She believed that Giles was growing faithful and 
trustworthy; she honestly supposed that he would 
make a husband worthy of any woman in the time 
to come; but she knew that the farmer was not of 
that opinion, and proposed to look much higher than 
Giles Cleave for Jenny's partner. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

WHEN Alison was well enough to visit the 
cottage at Holne, she begged Mr. Cleave to come 
with her, and he refused. As yet he had not seen 
the place, but ostentatiously refrained from doing 
so. His reasons were mixed; indeed, at this time 
he was personally concerned and experienced a good 
deal of secret jealousy. He felt surprised to find 
that several people were interested in his wife, but 
hurt to observe their indifferent attitude towards 
himself. It was Alison who attracted public attention 
and won public sympathy ; it was Alison who received 
gifts and visitors; it was Alison who, by suffering 
this great illness and standing within the shadow of 
death, had actually won for the family a sort of 
public recognition, with the boon of a new home and 
promised return to civilization. Aaron remembered 
no such concern on the occasion of his own catastrophe 
in the past There had been little reward for him 
and scanty fame. Now his wife was a sort of 
heroine, and the folk praised her abundantly. Peo- 
ple took sentimental interest in her because she had 
done a foolish thing and endangered her life. 

Mr. Cleave mildly grumbled at the " Church House.'* 
When in Holne he walked lamer than usual, and lost 
no opportunity to remind any listener of his own fear- 
ful accident and exquisite sufferings. And he af- 
fected to feel indifferent as to the cottage and its 
comforts. He demurred to his power of keeping it 
up and paying the rent. He wished that people would 
mind their own business; he even pretended to de- 
plore the fact that his family should have come thus 
prominently into the public eye. 

150 
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So Alison went with Giles and Richard to see the 
dwelling, and she did not recognize it. The place 
was magically changed. Where spiders had woven 
webs and snails had silvered them; where walls had 
bulged and their lath ribs had broken through the 
plaster ; where the thatched roof had fallen down and 
the window frames rotted away, all was now changed. 

" I'm jealous," said Lavinia Hatch, when she wel- 
comed Mrs. Qeave. " They've made a proper house 
of it, as you'll find when you go indoors. Your hus- 
band will have to thatch the roof, however. The 
doctor says that's his work, and I hope he'll soon 
come along and set about it And the garden is left 
to him also." 

Giles, who had helped here after hours, showed his 
mother the house, while swiftly she planned it in 
her mind and took great joy of it. She wearied her- 
self and grew faint presently. Then Mrs. Hatch 
brought a chair out of her shop, and Richard fetched 
water from a conduit that poured out into a little 
granite trough on the other side of the road. 

" 'Tis almost too much," declared Alison. " A 
thing, you might say, beyond my highest hopes.'* 

From that day forward Mrs. Cleave came often to 
see the place, and at last, after some grumbling, she 
brought her husband. On a Sunday they arrived, and 
it had been arranged that they should drink tea with 
their future neighbour. 

It was now mid- June ; the gooseberry bushes showed 
some small fruit; the lilac in the comer of the gar- 
den lifted three sprays of blossom. But Mr. Cleave 
refused to be enthusiastic, and chose rather to find 
evidences of bad workmanship in the recent renova- 
tions. He sighed at the roof, and declared that the 
labour of thatching it must be tremendous and very 
protracted. 

" I wish to God I was a helHer ^ and not a datcher/' 

1 Slater. 
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he said. "For this here's a place that cries for 
slates, and if the doctor had wanted to make the house 
a real, useful house, he'd have slated the roof once 
for alL However, Hamlyn be going to find the straw 
and I'll get on with it presently." 

Having displayed every inch of the little dwelling, 
and been as quick to show advantages and conveni- 
ences as her husband was swift to find fault, his wife 
took Aaron into the adjoining cottage and introduced 
him to Mrs. Hatch. 

L^vinia wore her Sunday gown; her face shone 
under her heavy fringe; her eyes flashed in a manner 
that struck the male visitor as very attractive. An 
observer might have marked rapid changes in his 
manner. From indifference he became alert; from a 
somewhat slovenly mien he pulled himself together, 
stood two inches higher and thrust out his chest. 
His very voice changed and became fuller. The 
querimonious note of it gave place to an unctuous 
and genial intonation. He was gallant, and strove to 
entertain and interest Mrs. Hatch. In this he suc- 
ceeded, and while Alison, well pleased to note his 
improved temper, drank her tea and said but little, 
Aaron excelled himself and kept up a rattle of lively 
talk. 

He told a story of Mr. Angel. It belonged to the 
past, but the mistress of the china shop did not go to 
church, and had not heard it. 

" 'Hay-corn-roots ' we call the good man, because 
he has no other subjects under the sun. A worthy 
creature, and I'm always glad to see him, though he 
hasn't got more brains than please God he should 
have. And he's not like most of us, who drink if 
we're cast down, to lift up our spirits when the world 
weighs a bit too heavy. He's not like that. He 
drinks when he's gay, or has had a bit of luck. 'Twas 
last autumn at the harvest festival it fell out. Angel 
is a tow^r of strength at such times, and he's lent 
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a hand at the church decorations for years and years. 
They fill the windows with vegetables, you know, 
and hang tomatoes on the reading desk and marrows 
in the winders, and hot-house fruit on the holy table, 
and so on. Well, Samuel has added his mite to the 
show for twenty year at least, and last autumn, on 
the appointed day, down he went, and with him he 
took the model of a corn-rick perfect in every part. 
'Twas a beautiful thing, and that cleverly fashioned 
I couldn't have done it better myself. The thatch 
was put on, and the mowsteads ^ under was made 
of cork, painted like granite, and the whole stood 
on a square bit o' deal board roughed up like arrish. 
A masterpiece, I assure you; and it chanced that I 
fell in with Samuel on his way. So I took the man 
to the ' Church House ' to give him a drink for his 
great cleverness, and Billy Cottle was that pleased 
with the thing that he offered * Hay-corn-roots ' no 
less than five shilling for it. Because he thought it 
would be a fine sight in the bar and make conversa- 
tion. But Samuel had built it for the church, and to 
the church it went. 

" We took our liquor, and then, as I was free for 
the moment, I walked down with him and went in 
and waited till the Reverend Bright could attend to 
us. He was the new curate — a pale young youth 
— very well intending, but with little more to him 
than a pink-eyed rat; and he was busy among a lot 
of women ordering 'em about and telling 'em where 
to arrange all the green-stuff. A terrible lot of fuss 
he was making, and he'd put his head o' one side 
and think for two minutes how a turnip should go, 
or if 'twas to be a bunch of carrots or a cowcumber. 
The girls bustled about to do his bidding, and no 
doubt the poor soul thought he was having a very 
dashing time. * 'Tis Jack among the maidens,' said 
Angel to me. 

^ Stone supports placed under a stack. 
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" Presendy, putting on a good bit of side, the young 
man came to know what we wanted, and then Samuel 
shows his corn-stack, and a few of the ladies chirruped 
out and said 'twas lovely. ' I reckoned it might go in 
a window somewhere,' says Samuel in his modest 
way. But be blessed if the curate thought anything 
of itl *Oh, no, my good man,' says he, 'this isn't 
the kind of thing we want at all. The congrega- 
tion would only laugh. Take it away, please. It 
is no good to me.' I was indignant for Samuel, I 
promise you, but it weren't no business of mine. 
And one or two of the girls pleaded for the stack, 
but the Reverend Bright was firm, with his foot on 
his own dunghill, you see. So Angel and me walked 
out with our tails between our legs, and the poor 
chap went white as a dog's tooth and his chin bivered 
like a baby's. I thought he was going to weep, and 
tried to comfort him, and reminded him as Cottle 
had offered five shilling for the model. But he took 
a very sad view of the misfortune, and said 'twas 
along of his pride, and that he was properly punished 
for being so pleased with his own great cleverness 
in making the thing. I couldn't lift him, do what I 
would; and then, just as we was going out under the 
lich gate, who should meet us but the vicar! Of 
course, old Godolphin's a very different build of man 
— one of them grand, veteran fighters that believe in 
hell fire, and port wine, and a lot of other fine things 
as be dying out in this generation. 

" And knowing Angel for a good church-goer and 
a great man at decorations, he axed him how he was 
and what he meant to do for the glory of the Lord 
of the Harvest. And poor Samuel shook and ex- 
plained that he'd meant so well as ever and taken his 
usual trouble, but that the Reverend Bright hadn't 
got no use for his work, and thought 'twould make 
tiie people laugh. 

"'Strange!' says Gk)dolphin. 'Strange that you 
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should lose your sense of propriety at your age, 
Samuel Angel.' 

" Then he axed to see what the man had done, 
and Sammy took the rick out of the ' Western Daily 
Mercury/ and set it up on one of they flat tombs 
where lie the unremembered dead. And the Rever- 
end Godolphin walked all round it with his glasses on 
his nose and his white whiskers fluttering in the even- 
ing breeze. Twice he went around, so stately and 
slow as the Israelites going round Jericho. Then he 
stood still, and looked at nothing, and said to himself, 
' Tut — tut — a frosty mind — no sympathy — no 
genial humor — no imagination — hopeless/ I was 
afraid 'twas Sammy he meant, and feeling the poor 
gawk had suffered enough, had a mind to bid him 
sloke off and leave me to follow with the stack; but 
'twasn't so, and events proved, in my opinion, that 
*twas none less than the Reverend Bright himself that 
the vicar aimed at! 

"And the next thing he done was an eye-opener, 
for he picked up the model and marched into the 
church and walked up the aisle and through the gates 
and to the table, and plumped down Sam's master- 
piece in the very midst under the golden cross, be- 
tween they silver candlesticks that Widow Truscott 
gave to commemorate her dead husband, as broke his 
neck hunting! 

" There stood the stack and there stood his rever- 
ence, and the women was all hushed, and the curate 
was struck into stone, you might say, and stood wi' 
a bunch of greenhouse grapes in his hand and his 
mouth open. 

"Then up speaks vicar in his biggest voice — the 
voice that shakes the spiders out of their webs at 
sermon-time, * Friends,' says he, * 'tis well that this 
little emblem of seed-time and harvest should occupy 
the centre of the holy table, for it is very comely, 
and it is the work of a Christian man, and typifies 
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our daily bread, for which we shall to-morrow thank 
the Lord. It shall in no wise be cast out ! ' says 
the Reverend Godolphin; and then he marches 
away. 

*' *Twas a tremendous score for Angel, and I thought 
he'd have fainted and had to hold the man up as he 
went off. But he soon come to; and after service 
on Stmday, what with the heat and the exciting 
hymns and his great triumph and the public notice, 
he got as properly drunk to the ' Church House ' as 
ever I wish to see any man." 

Mr. Cleave told other stories, each better than the 
last He charmed Mrs. Hatch and delighted his 
wife. She was proud of his cleverness, and better 
things still awaited her, for when Aaron Qeave left 
the women, that he might go and see his friend Billy 
Cottle, Lavinia praised him very heartily, and de- 
clared that it was long since her eyes had fallen on 
such a handsome and agreeable man. 

" He has an air," she said. " I know men pretty 
well, because 'tis the natural thing for women to be 
interested in *em — especially widows like me — and 
I certainly haven't seen such a good-mannered man 
in these parts for a long time — nor yet such a good- 
looking one. Them curls do give him a fine appear- 
ance." 

Alison was quick to praise her husband and ex- 
patiate on his gifts. Then Mrs. Hatch changed the 
subject. 

"Young Jenny Coneybeare and her leman was 
down here this morning. Your son Giles, I mean — 
a good-looking young fellow. Be they tokened? I 
noted when they left here they went different ways, 
and they didn't come together neither." 

Here was a direct question; but by refusing to 
answer Alison left the matter in no doubt. 

" Don't ax me," she said. 

Mrs, Hatch nodded and again changed the subject 
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"A clever girl. She buys her paints and paper 
from me, and the last thing she done was a yellow 
apple on a terra-cotta plate. A most amazing thing, 
and I sold it out of my window to a stranger for 
eighteenpence afore it had been there a week. She'll 
make her fortune for certain." 

" A very nice girl indeed, and kindness alive. She 
came to help me for a bit after my daughter went 
back to work." 

" A fine girl, and a catch too, for a little bird tells 
me she'll have Uriah Hamlyn's money." 

" He's properly fond of her, and a right to be." 

They parted presently, and Mrs. Hatdi was gener- 
ous of promises. 

" 'Tis a great blessing to me to have such good 
neighbours coming in, and I will be very well pleased 
about it, I'm sure. And look to me for anything I 
can do to help you in season and out," she said. 

Warm-hearted Alison kissed her, 

" You kind woman ! " she answered. " I'm sure we 
don't deserve the goodness the people pour out upon 
us; and I'll do my share and try and be a useful 
neighbour, so far as it lies in my power." 

" Well I know it ! " declared the other. 

They parted, and Mrs. Cleave, having cast one more 
look of admiration upon the whitewashed front of 
her new home, sought her husband. 

They walked slowly together up the hill to the 
Moor, and she found him in high spirits and full of 
hope. 

"I won't disguise from you that things promise 
much better than I expected," he said. "There's 
a good side to coming back among the people, and 
as for the house, on second thoughts, it might be 
worse. I shall see Hamlyn to-morrow about the 
straw he's promised, and I shall set about the thatch- 
ing afore the world's much older; and Davy White- 
lock ought to lend us his horse and waggon for noth- 
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ing for the move. He's a sort of relation, and at 
these times we've a right to test people." 

" Ban't Mrs. Hatch a kind creature? " asked Alison. 

"A very understanding woman, and like to be a 
good neighbour," he said. 

" And very good-looking, I'm sure. 'Tis a wonder 
she haven't took a second." 

He shrugged his shoulders, and appeared not in- 
terested in Mrs. Hatch. 

But henceforth a marvellous bloom of energy burst 
forth in the lethargic spirit of Mr. Cleave. He took 
a new lease of life. He would rise betimes and go 
off to his thatching. He would even undertake 
Alison's commissions at Holne and relieve her of the 
necessity to go there. 

" You must be left free to look after the packing 
and do the woman's part," he explained. " 'Tis a 
time when I must put my shoulder to the wheel, and 
you'll not find that I hang back when duty calls." 

He worked steadily but slowly. Between intervals 
of thatching, Aaron found long periods of rest to 
be necessary. He relaxed sometimes at the " Church 
House " with Mr. Cottle and others ; and before sad- 
dling his pony and returning home, he often drank 
tea with Lavinia Hatch. 

He was a changed man, and his wife delighted 
to see his energy and determination. Life, indeed, 
brightened in many directions for her, and she re- 
joiced as the days at Venford Cot grew fewer. Her 
children at this season also made her heart warm. 
Frank, hearing the good news, had sent some money 
to help, and Joyce despatched a pound to her mother. 
Giles offered to assist; but he was saving for him- 
self and Jenny; therefore Alison refused to accept 
aid from him. 

" You help us with your work," she said. " There's 
much you've done already for your father and me, 
and there's much more you will do." 



CHAPTER XIX 

AARON CLEAVE, furnished for his task with 
good long straw from Stoke, set out to build 
fair thatch over his future home. He worked very 
slowly, and his wife felt a little secret impatience to 
mark the scanty addition each day brought, but as 
time went on the old moss-rotted roof, with its stone- 
crops and empty nests, was all swept away, and a 
bright gold covering shone upon the cot. Its walls 
were whitewashed, its windows were mended, its 
outlying hedge was repaired. To one woman elysium 
offered here ; she hungered to find this place her home, 
and did all in her power to hasten the event. Three 
and four times a week, when her work allowed it, she 
came to the village; and each time she brought some 
article of a size she could carry, so that long before the 
day had come for departure, Venford Cot began to 
be dismantled. Indeed, Alison no longer called it 
home. For her it embraced the darkest experiences 
that life had yet unfolded, and she was anxious to 
be gone. A sort of superstition haunted her heart 
that trouble would end when once she and her family 
were settled in the new home. She worked there, 
and when all was done in the house, even to texts 
from the Bible, brought from the old home and now 
nailed up in the new, she turned her attention to the 
garden, and with Dicky's help began to set it in order. 
This toil especially rejoiced her, and she was amazed 
to find among the neighbours so many promises of 
gifts for her little yard. Uriah Hamlyn alone was 
prepared to stock it thrice over. For the present it 
shone full of young cabbage plants, but beside the win- 
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dow a place stood apart. Therein Mrs. Cleave planted 
a rose, the gift of Lavinia Hatch, and a colvim- 
bine and a hollyhock that Billy Cottle had dug up 
from his own garden and presented to her. 

Long she remembered the summer time of this 
event, the exodus from Holne Moor and the advent 
in Holne village. Not a spark of regret saddened 
her mind when the hour for departure actually ar- 
rived. Indeed, it was her husband and not she who 
showed emotion. She felt frankly thankful to be 
gone; he, too, was glad, yet the nature of the man did 
not lack sentiment, and he indulged it, though this 
trickle of emotion was less deep than Mr. Cleave sug- 
gested. He felt sorry to depart, but for the world 
he would not have stopped. It may have been his 
wife's frank rejoicing that won from him a retort 
which was half a reproof. 

They stood waiting for the cart to fetch their goods; 
and Alison had arranged to arrive toward nightfall, 
because she did not wish the prying eyes of Holne to 
mark the load displayed naked by the way. 

" Furniture never looks so cruel poor as when you 
sec it under the sky being dragged out of a van," she 
declared. '^ Ours be sadly enough at best, and I ban't 
wishful to have it made a show." 

She and Aaron walked now beside their door and 
watched a vehicle from Holne creep upward from the 
lower hills. The time was nearly four o'clock, on a 
fair afternoon in late July. 

"He's coming," said the man. "Well, well, so 
here's the last of the old home." 

" Yes, thank God 1 Nought on earth will ever drag 
me up here again — nought on earth. Not within a 
mile of it will I ever, walk; and if I travel by the 
high road, I'll look the other way, so as not to catch 
sight of the chimney." 

" That's too strong," he answered. " 'Tis true that 
very great misfortunes have overtook us here — espe- 
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dally me. But a home is a home, and we've lived 
in this place a lot of years. For my part I'm won- 
dering in my curious way who'll have it next" 

" The foxes will have it,'* she answered. " No 
human creature in his senses be like to come here 
again." 

He looked at the place critically. 

" There's a lot of good stuff in the roof as might 
be worth moving, and the doors too. No doubt some 
dauntless chap will come by night and help himself." 

" There's not a bit of wood in the place that ban't 
rotten," she said. " The roof will fall in afore a year 
be passed. I'd like to see the lightning strike it for 
my part" 

He was surprised at her warmth. 

"Wonders never cease I To think of you getting 
so hot all about nothing. But I won't have you cuss 
the place. 'Twas very well situate for sport, and 
when airs said, though 'tis a sociable man that says 
it, I declare for some things there's great advantage 
of living a good way from your nearest neighbours." 

" I know that well enough," she admitted. " But 
very like, being a woman, I feel another side to the 
question — a side a man might be sure to miss. You 
know how terrible difficult it was for me to get work, 
and to get to work when I'd found it Now all that's 
changed. For the housewife 'twill be a million times 
better and a million times cheaper to be alongside the 
village. And as for sport, there's always plenty will- 
ing enough to let you shoot a rabbit." 

The cart arrived and was soon laden. Alison had 
reserved some old blankets to cover everything as far 
as possible. A brace of men came to the work, and 
she helped them. Three hours sufficed for the task, 
and then presently they started. Polly's little home- 
made perambulator was tied to the back of the cart 
and trundled behind while she sat up aloft As yet 
she had not seen her new home, and excitement quite 
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filled her mind, so that she left the Moor without sor- 
row. Here was the sole life she had yet known, but 
with a child's power of banishing one interest abso- 
lutely in favour of another, she passed away from 
Venford happy and expectant. She did not look back 
once; she wasted not a single sigh on the place of 
her birth and the playground of her whole life. A 
chair fell off the load where the cart jerked in a rut, 
and Polly laughed so loud that the others had to 
laugh also. 

Behind them, dwindling gradually and throwing a 
long shadow over the Moor as the sun came down 
from the height, stood their deserted home, like an 
empty nest. Its last human tenant was gone, and 
none was ever destined to live here again. 

Mr. Cleave lit his pipe at Moor edge, sat upon a 
stone and slowly shook his head; he still felt senti- 
mental, but his pipe did not go out. Then he believed 
himself to be weary and called to the men. They 
stopped, and he climbed the cart, reclined beside Polly 
in an upturned table and talked. 

Alison it was who took the last backward look at 
Venford, when the sun was gone and the sky flashed 
rosy above the darkening earth. The moment was 
meet for dreaming, and, indeed, she did dream, but 
not for long. The past swept before her swiftly, 
clearly, painfully. Paramount for the moment was a 
feeling of unconscious dislike — the emotion often be- 
gotten in simple minds before a place associated with 
sickness. Alison remembered that she had nearly died 
at Venford Cot, and the recollection added another 
cause for aversion. But deeper than physical suffer- 
ings were those of the soul, with which this vanishing 
home must for ever be associated. There was the 
original pain and grief of coming hither. It had 
meant " going down in the world " to her. There were 
the ceaseless sad shifts and struggles, with one nega- 
tive comfort: that they had been suffered imseea 
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There was the memory of bearing a deformed baby | 

to be lame for ever; there was the parting with Frank. | 

These incidents rose as points of special suffering i 

along a dead level of dreary misery. She could not ; 

conceive that life might hold worse than it had held. i 

With hope and trust she was about to enter into her 
new environment. She regarded it as a precious in- 
heritance that had come as a surprise, and a hundred 
times had she thanked God on her knees for this 
mighty amelioration. She had often blamed her spirit 
for past doubts and fears, but now her faith renewed 
itself eagerly. 

With hearty thanksgiving she turned from Venford, 
where the cottage sank like a blot upon the gathering 
gloom. Only aloft did light still linger now, and a 
heron, sailing through air on widespread wings, caught 
it and shone like a star. Then he vanished beside the 
upper reaches of Venford rill. 

For a moment the woman stood and looked back. 

" Never, never, never will I see it again ! " she said, 
nor guessed that, before the harvest was garnered, she 
would come creeping hither upon secret pilgrimage 
alone. She made haste and followed the cart and 
walked beside it 



CHAPTER XX 

GREAT things now happened in the lives of a man 
and a maid. 

Jenny and Giles strolled beside Dart when summer 
was at her zenith. The day unfolded very fair and, 
while they walked sequestered beneath the cool woods 
of Holne, the man saw his desire within reach and 
knew, for all his inexperience, that the girl was in a 
melting mood. She had hovered on the brink more 
times than once, but he had not been quick to read 
her eyes at the critical moment, and passion had 
passed. Not seldom he had clamoured and fought 
for his heart's desire ; but at times when she was strong 
enough to resist. Here, however, on a sultry noon, 
far removed from every human haunt, with the future 
telling of hope and his promises renewed, the man's 
entreaties broke her down at last. Much had passed 
between them ere that Sunday afternoon. Their in- 
timacy of mind was absolute; their intimacy of body, 
almost so. She loved him fiercely — far too fiercely 
to perceive the truth of him. 

Her soul in that hour was like the soul of the river 
murmuring at hand; lingering as though unwilling 
to be gone, yet moving forward without rest; happy, 
yet fearful with a prevenient, maiden terror of her 
sweetheart, the sea ; trusting absolutely the promise of 
the future, but not forgetting the beauty of the past; 
willing to fulfil destiny, and moving thereto with staid 
feet solemnly ; looking back without regret, yet remem- 
bering with gratitude. Young Jenny thought that she 
understood Giles, and love was not the sole impulse 
of this hour. She trusted him, of course, and coo- 
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ceived of him as a noble creature, lacking only a little 
strength of character, which it would be her joy and 
triumph to impart. His hesitation to declare their 
engagement might have been a sub-conscious factor 
in her action now ; one thing she at least believed with 
absolute assurance : that marriage must follow her last 
sacrifice as dayspring beams from the fore-glow. 

Like Dart, therefore, she flowed to the sea and lost 
her inviolate self with serenity, trusting the future in 
her lover's hands and looking back upon the past with 
contentment. Under a bank gemmed with the blue 
jasione she yielded to him; and he gloried in her; and 
then a terrific dumbness fell between them. They 
parted very soon afterwards; and she went home and 
wept and wondered; and he peered in sulky triiunph 
at the face of things, and found life take on new col- 
ours; for he had been a virgin also till that great hour. 
A youthful inheritance of conscience clung curiously 
to him for a little while. Time was destined soon 
enough to dissipate that, but it persisted briefly, like 
a lunar rainbow on the fringes of storm. Discomfort 
lurked in his victory — not the mere, dull pain of 
peace following upon mad pleasure — a thing rooted 
in psychologic necessity — but actual regret, a ghost 
of a conscience mother-wakened, mother-taught, per- 
sisting shadowy long after conscience itself was slain 
by a mind that could not brook it. The spectre van- 
ished soon enough; and then began in him the in- 
evitable rot and ruin of those emotions he had experi- 
enced towards his betrothed. He had possessed her, 
and he would possess her again and again; and what 
mattered anything else? His spirit soared no higher 
than sense; perhaps a fleeting gratitude also touched 
him ; but that very soon vanished. Fate had endowed 
him with a nature from which nothing could ever 
spring that was beautiful or valuable to the world; 
but he must inevitably express his nature. He might 
get strong children: of the sort that trample new 
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paths and scorn the old; but in himself he was anti- 
social from baseness, not fineness ; no noble selfishness 
would lift him apart from and above the herd; he 
belonged to the lower predatory order, and sought 
not to make himself strong that others might be 
stronger. His outlook ended with his own welfare, 
and his ideal of that welfare was primitive. 



CHAPTER XXI 

IT was understood between the lovers that Giles 
would now instantly declare his engagement and 
put up his banns, even at the cost of a rupture with 
his master. This he feared, but Jenny, strong in the 
consciousness of power over Hamlyn, never had feared 
it. The long hesitancy of Giles had puzzled her, and 
her inability to convince him of his mistake had puz- 
zled her still more. He^ did not speak to Hamlyn 
even now, and his continued silence angered her. A 
week later they came together in secret, and harsh 
words passed between them. 

Then suddenly, on the day that followed this quar- 
rel, Giles spoke and told Matthew Coneybeare that he 
was engaged to Jenny. 

They were working together at the time, and the 
elder showed less astonishment than young Cleave 
expected. 

Indeed, Matthew did little more than nod. For a 
moment he stood with his spade suspended, then he 
put it into the ground and drove it home. Presently, 
however, he ceased his toil and spoke. 

" This ban't a very terrible surprise to me, because 
a father's pretty quick to read his girl, if so be she'll 
let him. Jenny have hid this business from master, 
but she haven't been to the trouble to hide it from me. 
Ban't no use me saying anything. She wouldn't care 
if I did. A father be powerless in these fixes. He 
can only look on and hope for the best. If she's 
going to be miserable along with you, she will be; 
and if 'tis to turn out well, it will. Whether or no, 
I can't mend it nor yet mar it. I hope for the best; 
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and I won't even say I fear the worst, because that 
would be grit in the bearings instead of oil. But 
Hamlyn's different from me. That's where you'll 
fail, I'm thinking. He'll call this a hookem-snivey 
bit of work. He won't suffer it. He'll quarrel with 
you, for sure. I only hope he'll not quarrel with her, 
because she's so much his darter as mine now; and 
life's life; and money be money, and she might have 
looked to him for a bit more than ever she can look 
to me — or you either." 

" What right has the man to object? Marriage is 
a straightforward, honest thing, and if she wills to 
marry me, who shall stop her?" 

" There was an understanding that there should be 
no courting." 

" That sort of rot don't hold. He knew she was 
death on me, and would a man find that a girl like that 
loved him and not love back for all he was worth? 
I'll make her a jolly fine husband, Coneybeare, so you 
may rest content about that ; and as for Hamlyn, she's 
your daughter, not his, and if he's nasty, then 'tis for 
you to tell him to mind his own business. So long as 
I please you, I don't care a button for him. And if 
he was going to help Jenny some day, and changes his 
mind now because she means to marry me, then he's 
a mean blackguard, and I don't care who hurts him." 

"And if he sacks you?" 

" Then 'tis for you to stand up on your hind legs 
and talk straight to the man. He's not the only 
master in the world. I don't care a button for him. 
There's just as good and many better within a walk." 

"No, there isn't; and none knows that so well as 
you, Giles. He's a long ways out of the common, and 
I'd be very loath for any to quarrel with him — last 
of all my Jenny. You've got to tell him how 'tis. 
And I beg you'll choose your words very careful and 
keep your temper if you can, for he'll certainly not 
keq> his." 
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"You tell him, then," suggested Giles. "If you 
break it to him, he can waste his wind on you, and, 
when he's calmed down, I'll talk sense to him." 

But this Matthew declined to do, and such a pro- 
posal won from him the first spark of heat that he had 
exhibited. 

"You say that I Was ever such a chap! For 
God's sake be a man if you want to be a husband. 
Ban't the girl worth fighting for? You want other 
people to do all your dirty work — always have done. 
And a lot there is to do. Go to him if you've got 
the pluck of a louse. And if you have not, then dry 
up, and don't let me hear any more about you and 
Jenny. You'll want her to tell him next I " 

" All right, all right," answered the other. " 'Twas 
only for Jenny's sake I spoke. I don't care a damn 
what he says myself, and I'm not going to mince my 
words, I warn you; but you think he means to leave 
your girl his cash, so I naturally don't want for to 
set him against her." 

" You won't do so. He's not the sort to be influ- 
enced against one person by another. Go to him 
straight, and be straight; and if he sacks you take it 
civil, and remember he's got a lot on his side in this 
matter, All depends on you, and I wish it didn't." 

Thus it was left, and in twenty-four hours Giles 
Qeave found himself under notice. 

Hamlyn took this news ill, would hear nothing, 
thundered tremendous things, refused for an instant 
to sanction the betrothal, and bade the lover be gone. 
It was only some hours after his explosion, on the 
evening of the same day, that Uriah grew calm enough 
to state his case with restraint. Then it happened 
that, riding towards Hexworthy above Dart, he fell 
in with Alison. 

She knew that her son had said he would speak 
with the farmer on that day, but Giles often changed 
his mind and resented any interference. Therefore 
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she waited now to see whether, indeed, he had told 
his secret or no. Had he done so the matter would 
very swiftly leap to Uriah's lips. He was, however, 
moody, and for a space she doubted. Then, since 
after greeting her he preserved silence, she broke her 
own affairs to him. 

"We be a thought anxious for my son Frank," 
she said. " 'Tis a good bit ago since we heard now. 
I can't understand the papers, and no more can't 
Aaron, though he pretends to. Not that he tries very 
hard. He only reads the war news so as he shall tell 
Mrs. Hatch about it. But us ought to have heard, 
I reckon — such a good boy as Franky is at letter- 
writing." 

" No doubt he's far ways off from the chance to 
send. You'll get a good few letters all to once come 
presently." 

" There's a cruel lot of people being killed, Uriah." 

" Yes, there is — all the wrong ones. List to me, 
Alison: your blasted boy — t'other, I mean — him 
that I befriended for your sake — he's bit me, like 
the snake he is. He's gone behind my back — he*s 
kindiddled me — choused me — laughed at me. In a 
word, he's gone and made my Jenny fall in love with 
him, and thinks, because she's on his side, I shall be 
won over. But never, never shall I be! Too well 
I know him. I'd sooner see the girl in her coffin. 
He's a selfish, worthless young dog, and I'll not hear 
even you on his side. Treachery — common, beastly 
treachery 'twas to do it ; and he goes — I've told him 
that he goes come his month be up. And now I'll 
tell you, and I ban't going back upon it — not even 
for his mother. I'm mighty sorry for myself about 
this, because it didn't ought to have fallen out. For 
him I don't care a cuss, and never did, but for you 
I'm sorry, Alison, because 'tis your widced luck that 
the man's your son. For you I'm right down sorry. 
But for none else — save myself. For Jenny I'm not 
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She ought to have known a powerful sight better. 
She ought never to have looked at the man, or given 
him a second thought, knowing my views upon him. 
She'll soon get over her trouble when he's gone. And 
go he does. You'll be the first to see I can't keep 
him no more now." 

She listened, and while her heart sank in one direc- 
tion it rose in another. The news was terrible, but it 
was not unexpected. On the other hand, necessity for 
further deception ceased. She was glad to confess, 
and did so, even at the risk of endangering a friend- 
ship very precious to her. She told him that she had 
been in the confidence of the lovers, and he was very 
angry. He stormed at her, and declared that he could 
not have believed it. He left her abruptly, and from 
that day fought to have his will. But fate was too 
strong for Hamlyn in this matter, and presently, pow- 
erless to change him, Jenny strung herself to confide 
in her foster-father. 

In her own parent she would not confide; but her 
attitude towards Hamlyn was different, and a week 
before the departure of Giles Cleave his betrothed 
made her confession. Not until she had exhausted 
her resources did she do so ; not until she had secretly 
begged Giles to wed her; not until she had endured 
long suffering and shed many tears. But suffering 
only fed upon itself ; the man was now obdurate, and 
declared that until Hamlyn chose to be reconciled, 
he would do nothing. Bitter grief overtook Jenny, 
and it found her stronger than she supposed herself. 
For a while her intention grew to tell Alison, and beg 
her to explain to Uriah Hamlyn that the time was past 
for objecting to the marriage. Then she considered 
the matter from other aspects, and finally resolved to 
act directly. Hamlyn's views she knew, and she was 
aware that he could be generous and gentle. He could 
also be harsh in his judgments and narrow in his opin- 
ions, but she had never found him so. Already he 
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was minded to forgive her. He had been tender to 
her ; he had made efforts to help her banish Giles from 
her mind. She had marvelled at his patience before 
her obstinacy, and it was that patience that inclined 
her now to tell him. To tell her father would have 
been easy enough; but nothing could be gained by 
so doing while Hamlyn did not know. She was hys- 
terical and much agitated at this season ; she ran great 
risks in meeting Giles secretly; but though she was 
miserable away from him, he did not comfort her. 
His attitude was stubborn. He declined to hasten 
marriage or take any step toward it while the master 
of Stoke persisted in his present antagonism. Unless 
the marriage was sanctioned, Giles refused to further 
it. She did not understand or guess at the secret 
shadow behind this attitude; she only felt that Ham- 
lyn must be made to yield. 

There came a day when she took him a picture that 
she had painted with her teacher — a drawing pro- 
nounced to be the best Jenny had made. She brought 
it to him, and he was pleased and patted her shoulder 
and praised it mightily. 

" Stick to this job," he said, " and the closer you 
do, the quicker your mind will get free of t'other fog 
and nonsense. 'Tis a brave picksher, and us'U hang 
it up in a new frame come presently." 

Then she told him. 

" I want to talk to you now — quick, quick, while 
I've got the pluck to do it. You're more than my 
father to me in a way — you know that — and there's 
things I can say to you I wouldn't willingly say to 
him. I'm in a very bad fix over this, Uncle Uriah — 
worse, far worse than you can think. I don't want 
to say things — no woman would — and yet if you're 
going to be cruel and hard, I must say them." 

" Don't mistake me. Neither cruel nor hard am I, 
Jenny, and very well you know it. But firm I can be, 
and obstinate I can be where you're the matter. I've 
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took you in place of a child. I feel to you more 
fatherhood than your father feels — not that he's not 
all right and a good parent enough, but he's not built 
of such strong mud as me. He's not so powerful in 
the thinking parts, and he can't feel so keen nor look 
so close into things as what I can. His heart's a 
good one, but it ban't a big one. You know what I 
mean — no offence to Mat Coneybeare. A very 
proper chap; but without my strength of mind. He 
loves you so well as he can, but he don't love you so 
well as I do. 'Tisn't his fault, mind. He simply 
ban't built on a big enough pattern. So I'm your 
second father, and hold a father's rights; and that's 
why I tell you you mustn't see no more of Giles 
Cleave. You're love-blinded for the moment, and 
I'm tender because I loved a female once and under- 
stand a bit of the fret and fever of it; but better a 
thousand, thousand times, Jenny, that you smart now 
for a month, or for a year if need be, than that you 
suffer all your born days, and end by wishing your- 
self dead.'' 

She showed a little impatience, and forgot that as 
yet his knowledge of the situation by no means 
equalled hers. From her standpoint Giles and she 
were already married, and any further talk of a rup- 
ture was vain. She tried, however, to win the farmer 
without telling him, for it was difficult to tell him. 
The argument rose at length into some heat ; and then 
anger made the way easier, and she confessed. 

" Can't you see his good side ? Can't you, who are 
so easy with young horses and all young things but 
him, allow him some virtues? If he's done wrong, 
he's always regretted it. If — " 

"Don't waste wind," he said. "There's no Mf 
about it. Giles Cleave has a bad nature and hateful 
opinions. He's cruel and selfish and hard; he won't 
never make any man satisfied or woman happy. 
There's a darned sight too much selfishness in the man 
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to suit a home, or to support a wife and children in 
a becoming way. Marriage be the last thing for 
him to think about this many a day — or you either 
for that matter. Tis a stupid piece of work, and a 
crafty piece of work; and though I don't blame you 
overmuch, knowing what fools the maidens are, yet 
I do blame you a bit, because I never hid my view 
of the matter, and well you knew how you'd hurt me 
if you took up with that waster." 

" He's not a waster, and you've no right to use the 
word," she answered. " He does his work and does 
it well. When all's said you've little against him but 
dislike. There's no real foundation for it. You 
can't point to any crimes that he's done. The worst 
you've got against him is that he's lazy. And who 
isn't?" 

" There's things I can't tell a maiden," he answered, 
" and it better becomes you not to seek to hear 'em. 
The man's opinions are bad. There's vice in him. 
He's no respecter of persons — least of all yours. 
Such a man didn't ought to be trusted, and if you 
knew him half as well as you ought to know him, 
you'd know that He's a shifty, dishonest fellow — 
doomed to evildoing, you might say, if that wasn't to 
flout the power of his Maker. A godless, unbelieving 
rascal, in my judgment; and if you'll give him time 
you'll see I'm right." 

"Then what did you keep him on for? You say 
these cruel things against the man behind his back, 
but let him work for you all the same." 

" 'Tis a fair question, and, since we're properly out, 
Jenny, I can't blame you for asking it. But I don't 
think the better of you that you can quarrel with your 
best friend over your worst. I kept him on for his 
mother's sake, if you must know why. I kept him on 
because Mrs. Cleave is the finest sort of woman ever 
I saw or heard of; I kept him to oblige her and 
lessen the wear and tear of her life a bit, and give her 
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one trouble less to gnaw at her. For her I kept the 
man, and for her I would have kept him had he be- 
haved himself, but since he looked where he was told 
never to look, lifted his hand to the tree to rob me — ^" 

"Don't — don't!" she cried out wildly. "For 
mercy's sake, Uncle Uriah, don't be telling such non- 
sense as that. Can you command a man not to love 
a woman, or order a woman not to love a man? 
Don't you know better? Didn't you love a girl once 
yourself? You know you did, for you've told me 
everything about the adventure but her name. And, 
if she'd loved you back, would anything on God's 
earth have kept you away from her? " 

" 'Tis a very different case, and I won't have you 
lecture me, Jenny Coneybeare, because that's to put 
the cart afore the horse. I stand as a parent, and a 
parent's rights ban't a thing of the past yet, though 
seemingly they very soon will be. I stand as your 
father, I tell you, because I'm stronger and wiser than 
your father, and because, since I've done for you 
what I've done and be going to do for you what I am, 
I have a right to control your actions and come be- 
tween you and folly. You shan't marry that bad 
young youth, I say you shan't; and I'll see you 
shan't." 

" And I say I shall, and I'll see I shall! He's not 
bad, and you're wrong to say it, and your religion is 
all trash if it makes you so uncharitable and narrow 
and cruel to a man whose only fault is that he don't 
think as you think." 

He did not answer, but looked sorrowfully at her, 
whereupon she grew cooler. 

They argued, and he lost his temper in his turn. 

Then she had the last word, and left him horrified 
and aghast 

"If you won't listen to decency and reason — if 
you won't let me put it as a woman ought to put it — 
then I'll talk straight I suppose it will shock you. 
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for you're so nice of late that everything seems to; 
but I don't care now — I don't care for your feelings 
any more, since you don't care for mine. I wanted 
to have everything seemly and proper — same as any 
other woman ; but since that's not to be, then I'll tell 
you — and I don't mind what you think or what you 
say. You're no friend to me any more, so nothing 
matters. I'm wedded to the man already, if you 
must know — wedded in everything but going to 
church. He must marry me now — he must — he 
must, I tell you — if I'm to be an honest woman. I 
hate you — I hate you like hell for driving me into 
telling you; and I'll never forgive you — God's my 
judge I'll never forgive you for it. 'Tis a vile thing 
to strip the skin off a woman and flay her secrets 
out of her. But don't think I'm shamed of it. I 
don't care a button for your blame. You don't un- 
derstand — all choked up in frost like you old men are 
— and I don't care for your money nor nothing. 
And now you'll see what I do care for and what I 
will have — and what I must have — and that's 
him!" 

He stared, and his thin jaw fell. 

"You mean—?" 

" Yes, I do ; and I'm proud of it, and would do the 
same again to-morrow. And marry he won't while 
you hang off and judge him so hard; so I beg you'll 
countenance the matter now, and — and — I'll never 
forgive you, Uncle Uriah, I'll never — " 

Here she broke down and wept with her head on 
the kitchen table. But he made no effort to comfort 
her. Instead he upbraided her bitterly, and said many 
harsh and some coarse things. Soon he left her ; but 
before he slept that night he had walked to Holne 
and arranged for the publication of Jenny's banns. 

The next day he did not speak to his foster-daugh- 
ter; but he had a brief interview with Giles, and the 
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latter, ignorant of what brought this about, felt proud 
of it as at a personal achievement. 

He told Jenny that Mr. Hamlyn was coming round. 

" I thought the man would have to see sense at last," 
he said. " He's pretty sniffy still, and looked at me 
as if he'd like to hang me on the barn door with the 
rats; but he's sanctioned the marriage and wants it to 
be soon. He's trying to get a job for a young man 
and his wife, he tells me; so that means you and me 
will be off together. Don't you take on. He's bound 
to be against us for a bit, because we've made him 
look such a fool; but give him time. He'll come 
round. He thinks more of you than any living crea- 
ture, and once you're away from Stoke, he'll be like 
a bear with a sore head, and won't rest till he's got 
you back again. He's soft as clay under his frown- 
ing and hard words. I see through him. We'll use 
him yet." 

She considered whether she should tell Giles what 
had really broken down the master's opposition; but 
she perceived that Mr. Hamlyn had not named it, and 
decided to keep silence. That he should not have 
mentioned the matter went very far to make her for- 
give him. Immediately she strove to win back his 
friendship, but she failed. He was anxious to hasten 
the marriage, and his only gleam of satisfaction ap- 
peared when he announced that he had found work 
for united Giles and Jenny on the other side of Dart- 
moor. 
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CHAPTER XXII 

AARON CLEAVE displayed much interest in the 
approaching wedding of his son. Circun> 
stances had conspired to wake dormant instincts in 
this man, and his life had opened upon new things 
and new attractions since his departure from the Moor 
and sojourn at a village. He had found work and 
was thatching corn-ricks, but he pursued his labours 
in desultory fashion, and the coming event in his 
family served as a excuse for idleness. Upon the 
whole, however, Alison marked a definite change in 
her husband since his advent at Holne. She rejoiced 
in it, and attributed it to the new environment, but 
not to the particular accident really responsible. He 
had grown nicer and more self-respecting in various 
directions. He developed a desire for money, and 
showed determination to make it. He reconsidered 
his clothes and his person. By taking thought he ap- 
parently reduced his age by ten years. He certainly 
became more energetic and cheerful. He helped his 
wife with greater industry, and grew less exacting 
and more sober. In this particular she had feared 
that Holne might prove too full of temptation; but, 
instead, the reverse, was manifest. While he patron- 
ized the " Church House " as of old, Aaron spent less 
money there. He became critical, too, and approved 
of Alison's efforts to make the new home comfortable. 
The quiet distinction she unconsciously sought did not 
please him, however. He held the home of Lavinia 
Hatch as the model to be copied. His ambition was 
for coloured pictures out of the journals, and these 
he collected where he was able for the decoration of 
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his house. He tx>ught garish glass and china also, 
and made many purchases at the shop of Mrs. Hatch. 
Alison rejoiced, and yet was mystified at her hus- 
band's transformation. 

" You be growing vain, I do think," she said to him 
on one occasion when he asked for threepence to have 
his hair cut. And he laughed and said that these 
things had to be thought upon for decency's sake, 
since now he lived under the eye of his neighbours. 

Alison at this juncture in her life was almost happy 
for a season. C)nly anxiety with respect to her sec- 
ond son clouded her days; for the rest, the marriage 
of her son Giles and the reformation of her husband 
were circumstances for high thanksgiving. No little 
importance was attached to the coming ceremony, and 
in her simple heart she liked the fuss. There was 
ever a humble, conventional desire in her to be as 
other women, with the same ambitions and status and 
position. Now, for a season, she stood so at Holne. 
She made friends, for she was sympathetic and will- 
ing to help anybody ; and she found to her delight that, 
though the poorest woman in poor Holne, she took 
her place as a matter of course, and was welcomed 
and treated fairly and gently by all. Lavinia Hatch 
she held largely responsible for this amity, and hesi- 
tated not to declare her lasting gratitude. 

There came a day when Mr. Cleave called at Stoke 
upon matters connected with the wedding. Ostensibly 
he desired to see Matthew Coneybeare, the father of 
his son's bride ; but really he knew that in the matter 
of the coming entertainment it was Hamlyn who would 
control. Jenny was to be married from Stoke Farm, 
and more than that none knew. The thatcher found 
himself greeted by Jenny herself, who answered his 
knock. He entered to see the folk sitting at midday 
dinner. Hamlyn was cold. He put down his knife 
and shook the other's extended hand; but he did not 
rise, and he did not ask Aaron to sit down. 
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" You'll excuse me if I eat while you talk," he said. 
" I'm busy to-day making ready for the ram fair at 
Ashburton." 

" And safe for the best beast in it as usual," an- 
swered the other. " It has become an everyday thing 
for you to carry off the prizes — such a cunning 
breeder as you are." 

Uriah did not answer. Jenny desired to set a plate 
for her future father-in-law and looked at Uriah, but 
he would not catch her eye. 

Seeing that no invitation was forthcoming, the vis- 
itor invited himself. He perceived that the master of 
Stoke felt in ill-humour, and resolved to cheer him. 
He assumed his most genial manner therefore. 

"Well, I've come on high business you may be 
sure; but I've also come on* an empty stomach, Ham- 
lyn. And, to be frank, my dear man, I can't live on 
the smell of your dinner — good though it be. If I 
could, I'd just sniff it up and say no more; but 'tis 
a long walk for a lame creature from Holne to Stoke ; 
and, in a word, I'm that leery I could eat a shell- 
snail. So ril ax you to let me wave a knife and fork 
along with you, if you please." 

"So be it," said the other; at which word Jenny 
rose and prepared for Aaron. There were present 
two labourers beside Coneybeare, his daughter, and 
the farmer. 

Mr. Cleave confined himself to general subjects, ate 
heartily, drank a pint of beer, and told various enter- 
taining stories. He amused everybody but Hamlyn, 
who preserved a saturnine mien and did not laugh. 
Indeed, the farmer hastened his meal and, when it 
was done, asked the guest to come with him alone 
out of doors. Then it was Uriah who began to talk, 
and he poured out some of the bitterness of his heart 
into the father's ear. Aaron stood still and stared 
with his pipe in one hand, his tobacco-pouch in the 
other. 
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" Hear me, and then Fll hear you, thatcher. I tell 
you this : my heart and soul rises up against this match 

— I hate and detest it, and your cunning dog of a 
son knew that well enough. He knew there was but 
one thing on God's earth that could happen to make 
me countenance the match — but one thing on earth 

— and, like the base coward he is at bottom, he did 
that one thing. So my hands are tied, and I've got 
to stand by and see him wed her ; but I'd so soon have 
buried the girl as let her go to him." 

The other began slowly to stuff his pipe. He did 
not immediately answer, and Uriah continued: 

"If you knew what I know, you'd feel what I feel. 
It was a mean and a dirty trick, and I resent it with 
all my strength. They've got to be wedded now, 
but no good can come of it — no good ever comes of 
it when it happens that way. I'm sick at heart of the 
whole matter; and if you're here about the marriage, 
you're here about the worse day's work any of your 
name ever had a hand in. And that's saying a lot." 
Mr. Cleave lighted his pipe, and then answered : 
" It's easy to see you ban't in a very hopeful frame 
of mind. But there's two sides to every question, and 
you must allow me, as the young man's father, to 
show you the other side. I may tell you that this is 
the first I've heard of what has happened. Of course, 
when you say the marriage have got to take place, 
even against your will, as a man of experience I know 
what you mean. Boys will be boys, and girls will 
be girls ; and I'm damned glad of it, because I'm won- 
derful large-minded myself where a man and a maid's 
concerned, and I don't feel none of your rather frost- 
bitten opinions." 

" So much the worse ; you'll go to the dogs yet." 

" Not to the dogs, my dear. But the male in man 

will out, and we're talking of my son Giles. 'Tis 

clear what have happened. You was against them two 

young passionate creatures, and all for tearing 'em 
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apart And, of course, this was the outcome of your 
denial. A pair of folk in love, Uriah Hamlyn, be 
a match for the wisest head that ever wagged. 'Tis 
as though Providence helped them above their usual 
cleverness and lent 'em a hand to conquer all diffi- 
culties and get round all enemies. Anyway, they've 
got round you, it seems. They've dished you and 
done you; and if you ax me, as know more about 
the female sex than you can — if you ask me what 
to do next, I should say: put a good face on it and 
come up smiling and pay 'em back, not with curses 
and hard words, but with cheerfulness and a mighty 
brave wedding breakfast. You can't undo what's 
done, or take from my boy what he's got and she's 
given. Of course they must be married, because, till 
they've gone to church, the young toads be living in 
sin. Yes, that's the expression — * living in sin.' 
What it means exactly you may know better than I 
do. 'Tis a very general complaint with nature in 
springtime, I believe. But we'll not argue about that. 
What I say to you be this: put a cheerful face on it 
for the sake of two about to become husband and wife. 
You can't stop 'em, so let 'em be launched into the 
troublous sea with as much outward goodwill and 
hope as goes to most weddings. The match may be 
a very great success, and, anyway, you won't help to 
make it so by being so mighty sour." 

" Any man would be sour, and we can't all pretend 
and hoodwink and humbug ourselves and the rest of 
the world like you can. You're all the same — all but 
your wife; and 'twas a very bad hour for her when 
she listed to you and took you; and I don't care who 
hears me say so." 

" And more don't I," answered Mr. Cleave. " More 
don't I, Uriah. 'Tis always a bad hour for any 
woman when she gives herself over for evermore to 
a man ; and pretty generally a bad hour for the man 
too. That's not the question. I'v^ been a good hu9- 
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band to Alison so far as I could, and I haven't heard 
that she's crying stinking fish on that subject, or any 
other. But we're getting off the point. As a bach- 
elor, of course you're entitled to your opinions, but 
they don't hold no manner of weight for married 
men, and you mustn't expect it. You'll do wiser to 
keep 'em to yourself if you don't want the people to 
laugh at you. And as for Giles, he only done what 
nature calls out to him to do; and though this is the 
first I've heard of it, I ban't shocked in the least — 
not in the least, farmer." 

" No ; 'twould take more than that to shock such 
a godless man as you. But we shan't do nought but 
waste time on this theme. If you be come about the 
wedding, then 111 tell you in a word that I'd rather 
talk the matter over with your wife. I'm going to 
do what's right and proper, and none of your side 
will have any right to complain of the party I give. 
But I'd sooner see Mrs. Cleave, because I'll be as 
open with you as you've been with me, and I'll tell 
you that I don't like you no more than I like your boy. 
If you'd been a better father, Giles would have been 
a better son and a better man; but he's lived along 
with you and seen your slack ways of life and heard 
your slack opinions, and this is the result. But your 
wife would think as I do if she came to hear of it; 
and so I'd rather go into the thing with her than 
with you." 

" Nothing like a clear understanding," answered the 
other. " You'll not offend me by speaJcing your mind, 
however far I may differ from you. My wife, as you 
say, is of another way of thinking. She's a bit nar- 
row here and there, and talking with other women 
shows me how narrow. But we've all a right to our 
own opinion, so long as we ban't too hungry to ram 
it down the throats of the people afore they want it. 
'Live and let live' is a very good motto; also *Go 
your own way and keep your mouth shut/ I practise 
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both these simple rules, and the world's none the 
worse, I believe." 

" You stand up for Giles, in a word ; and I despise 
you for it." 

"What's the good of doing anything else — now? 
And I don't see he was a sinner, and you do. So 
we'll leave it And since you think my wife's ideas 
will suit you better than mine — " 

" They will. 'Tis not my place to preach to you, 
and I won't do it — least of all on the subject of your 
wife; but — " 

"Don't stop; don't stop I Anybody can have my 
ear on any subject on God's earth. 'Tis only by lis- 
tening to all sorts and conditions of men and women 
that we get sense and learn to sift the chaff from the 
grain. You're a very clever man, and I'm quite open 
to hear your sense, just the same as I was quite willing 
to share your dinner — though you don't like me. 
Speak out by all means. I'm a good bit younger 
than my age, thank God. I've found that out since 
I came back to Holne. I ban't going downhill yet. 
'Twas only that wilderness up over was making us 
all old before our time. I'm little better than a boy 
in some moods; and I'm proud to find it so. 'Tis 
coming back among my fellow-creatures. I'm that 
sort of nature — resolved to keep young, you know — 
not for my own sake only, but for other people as 
well." 

"And how do your wife like that? How do she 
like to see you trying to play the boy?" 

" Not at all — quite the contrary, in fact — owing 
to having no fun in her nature," explained the hus- 
band. " She'll come to it presently no doubt; I shall 
lift her to it; but for the present it irks her a bit. 
However, I shall go from strength to strength now, 
I believe. I feel a second spring lifting the sap in 
me, and this bit of work of my son Giles makes me 
feel younger than ever. Why for shouldn't youth 
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spur on middle age and set a good example? You 
don't understand that, I dare say; but there's lots of 
men built on my pattern who would very well under- 
stand it." 

" Be there? Then you best go to them with your 
shameless ideas. You're a nasty old man, in my 
opinion, and I'm sorry to God for your wife that she 
is your wife. And if she don't despise you, same as 
I do, 'tis only because she's a better Christian than 
me. 

" Not at all, not at all," answered the other imper- 
turbably. " There's none can despise, like your out- 
and-out Christian. There's nought despises the fire 
like the frost — the frost's that only happy in dark- 
ness and hates sunshine. Don't think marriage is 
all beer and skittles for me — or anybody. Alison 
is a very fine creature and very lofty minded and sav- 
ing and sensible to a miracle ; but she's a woman, my 
dear, and she's not a woman specially built to take the 
measure of men." 

" A good wife is a sword in the hand of her hus- 
band," said Mr. Hamlyn. 

" Granted ; and a bad one's a thorn. What falls to 
the lot of most men be a wife neither bad nor good 
— just a human woman with her faults and failings 
and virtues and bright side and dark side — all so 
wonderful mixed and kneaded that we never know 
for certain where we are with 'em. And often we 
stand on soft ground when we think we're on hard, 
and often find their hearts be never so far away as 
when they're pressed closest to our own. Woman's 
a mystery in every walk of her life. As maid, wife, 
mother, and widow — a mystery always. And in 
dealing with women, owing to their fatal habit of 
thinking too little and talking too much, 'tis well to 
exercise sleepless caution. Yes, my dear, as I say in 
my wise way, there's three things necessary when you 
go to women. And the first be sleepless caution, and 
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the second be sleepless caution, and the third be sleep- 
less caution. Trust 'em you can't, and 'tis folly to 
pretend to do otherwise; but 'tis great wisdom to let 
'em think you do. The whole mind of a man be far 
too blinding a light for a woman. It dazzles her. Us 
must only let her have peeps — like the Lord and — 
who was it? We must go terrible slow and watchful 
— like a cat creeps on a bird. That's the only way. 
They're all dangerous — the talkers for their talking 
and the silent ones for their silence. But, for my 
part, I like the silent ones best Mrs. Hatch, now, 
have a very fine gift of silence. A clever and a tan- 
talizing woman. Falls dumb just when you want her 
to speak. That's her great skill. But even she will 
be talking at untoward moments. The man that could 
teach a woman to keep her mouth shut — except when 
he wanted her to open it — that man might conquer 
the world, Uriah." 

The farmer sniffed and prepared to depart. 

"Well, you know a bit about some of 'em seem- 
ingly, and 'tis a pity you don't know more about your 
own woman, for she's a long sight the finest and 
bravest that ever I heard tell about, or you either. 
If you'd try to learn a trifle more in that quarter, 
you'd be surprised to find what youVe got." 

" Make no mistake about my wife, Uriah: I know 
her good points far better than you possibly can." 

" 'Twould take more than the fingers of your two 
hands to count 'em." 

" I'm glad you like her, Hamlyn ; I'm glad for any- 
body to like her and have the wit to see under the 
surface of her character. There's only a little she 
don't know that a woman should know; and if that 
little happens to be vital, 'tisn't her fault. At least, 
I think she understands what 'tis to have a loving 
husband. I don't fancy such a truth-teller hides 
much, and I like her to blaze that abroad" 
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"I must be gone. As to the wedding, 'tis my 
affair, and Jenny will be wedded from here. I don't 
feel the same to her as I did. I don't deny that. 
She have done wrong — wrong every way. But 'tis 
wrong beyond my power to undo." 

" Be charitable, as becomes us faithful men. And 
my Giles is to leave along with her? I hear you have 
found the place for a man and his wife you be look- 
ing for." 

^'Yes, Ihave." 

" For my part, knowing your large heart, I some- 
times think they'll not leave Stoke at all when the 
time comes," ventured Aaron. 

" You're quite out there. My heart's the sort that 
does to others as they do to me. My views are 
changed about all that." 

"Don't be too narrow. Allow for love in 'em. 
'Tis a cunning passion. They couldn't help falling 
in love, and they couldn't help being witty and secret 
about it. They had to be, come to thing on't. 'Tis 
your own fault when all's said, for you forbade them, 
and the only way to corner you was to do what they 
did." 

" I'll hear no more," answered the other. " Giles 
be your son, and if ever I doubted it, I shan't after 
to-day. I hate your opinions, and your beastly views 
of life, and your damned easy let-everybody-do-as- 
they-like way of thinking. And when you call your- 
self a Christian, you lie; and if you think yourself a 
Christian, you humbug yourself." 

" Wrong again, my dear. I'm a million times more 
of a working Christian than you be; because I don't 
fling stones and I judge not at all. My charity's a 
bed-sheet to your pocket-handkercher. 'Twill cover 
a multitude of sins — my own as well as yours. 'Tis 
better to be over-easy than over-harsh. The wheel 
of life may run a bit top fr^ in the one case; but in 
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t'other it sticks and won't run at all. I'm too ready 
with the oil-can; you ban't ready enough, and that's 
a worse fault for the machinery." 

"Get going!" answered the other, with a sound 
half laugh, half snort. "I'm tired of 'e. Go and 
work more and talk less. You to blame women! 
I've never met the female that chatters half as much 
as you do — or more nonsense with it." 

They parted, and Aaron Cleave went home to trib- 
ulation. It burst upon him out of the clear sky, and 
Lavinia Hatch hastened from her doorway and met 
him a dozen paces from his own. The woman had 
been crying. 

" She asked me to tell you. Tis cruel, cruel for 
you, but worse for her. She's terrible stricken down. 
And I thought, if I kept you back and told you and 
gave you time to grasp it, you'd rise above yourself 
and be able to go in your house and comfort her 
better. 'Tis a man's hard part to have to do it, 
though his own heart's broke. Your son — Frank. 
He's gone. He's fallen in the war. The news reached 
home after you'd set out, and Dick corned running in 
to me, because your missis went fainty. I'm so awful 
sorry — awful sorry for you both — and none can 
do an)rthing for you." 

The man stood still and shook. He stared at 
Lavinia, and did not heed his little son who had come 
to him. 

Dick was crying and frightened. 

"Oh, faither, do 'e come in the house. Mother's 
face down on the bed, like as if she was dead." 

" She've given her heart's blood for England," said 
Lavinia tearfully. " So have thousands of mothers 
— splendid sons to die for the country, because folk 
ban't wise enough to live in peace with each other. 
Go to her, Aaron — don't keep her waiting for you. 
*Tis only you can help her." 

But the man did not move. 
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** God's used me terrible hard," he said. " I can't 
go to her yet. I know what she'll be like. I want 
a bit of comfort myself. This is crushing news — 
the war nearly over and all. And Giles, and the 
wedding in the air — and everything." 

" Well may women curse war," said his nei^bour. 
"I wish you'd brace yourself and go to her. 'Tis 
your duty." 

" He was to have been a tower of strength to us 
when we grew old. And I may tell you that he was 
my wife's favourite son, Lavinia Hatch — her favour- 
ite son, and more like her in his bustling ways than 
any amongst us." 

He turned to the boy. 

" Go in and dry your eyes, and tell mother I be 
coming in a minute." 

The child departed, and Cleave turned again to 
Mrs. Hatch. 

" Comfort me, comfort me," he said. " I shan't get 
no comfort from any but you. Speak a word of 
comfort to a broken-hearted creature. Think if 'twas 
you, and you had got a son, and you knowed he was 
lying mangled on a battlefield ! " 

" Put it all away from you. You be a Christian, 
ban't you? Put it away and find your comfort in 
tending that poor broken-hearted mother there. 
Think of her, not yourself now. Go to her — go to 
her!" 

She was moved for him, and he observed it. 

" Such a heart as you've got I Yes, I'll go to her, 
since 'tis your bidding. You've thought for me afore 
to-day, and will again, without a doubt I'll go to 
her." 

He moved three paces, then stood still again. 

^* She's a sound Christian woman, and I thank God 
for it, because it may stick to her now and carry her 
through. What's that text — ^'The Lord gave and 
the Lord took ' — how does it go? I reckon 'twill be 
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a very proper time for a text when I stand afore her; 
and holy words be the only ones to meet a case this 
size." 

She told him the text, and he took her hand and 
began to shed tears. Then she half led, half pushed 
him into his own house, and shut the door on him. 

He crept up to his wife presently, and found her 
prone on the bed with her yellow hair fallen, and one 
hand hanging down towards the floor. It held a tele- 
gram firmly gripped. 

"I've heard — I know,'' said Mr. Qeave. "I've 
come to you so fast my poor lame leg could carry me. 
We must go on with our lives. That's all we can 
do. ' The Lord gave and the Lord hath taken away; 
blessed be the name of the Lord.' We can only trust 
Him to do the right thing by us ; we can't make Him. 
Blessed be the name of the Lord." 

He sat down by her and took the telegram from 
her hand. Presently he urged her to listen, and sit 
up and attend to him. Then, wild-eyed, dry-eyed, 
raving, she burst from her trance, and her husband, 
swept aside and silenced, could only stare and listen. 

He told Lavinia Hatch about it next morning. 

" Oh, my God ! 'twas bitterer than my boy's death 
to mark her and hear her awful cry 'for him. I've 
heard as a female will tear her hair at a pinch, but 
I never believed it, and never thought to see it The 
thinking mind goes down like a straw — the robbed 
creature's all dam, and there's nought — nought in 
the universe for her but the whelp gone for ever — 
part of herself torn away for ever; the thing that 
made life worth fighting for — dead; the star in her 
sky, and the only one — gone out. Yes, he was the 
first, because he was the likest. Not a tear, mind 
you — not a twinkle of water filled her eye till far — 
far on 'twixt night and morning. Then, when her 
forces were all poured out in agony, and she'd got no 
nature left in her, the watersprings broke up. I made 
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her let down some spirits, for she cried red-hot tears 
— boiling tears that felt to blister my hand when I 
touched her face in the dark. God spare me another 
such night — Fd sooner die and go out of it. 'Tis 
far too much, and I ban't built to endure it." 

Mr. Cleave wept copiously, and Mrs. Hatch strove 
to restrain him. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

TIME winged, and comfortable words were spoken 
in a funeral sermon to the Cleaves. They sat 
in the funeral pew, according to immemorial custom, 
and among their black shapes were two women, one 
of whom had hoped to become a member of the fam- 
ily, while the other was about to do so. The sweet- 
heart of Frank sat beside his mother. 

"Holne has given generously, good measure and 
well pressed down," said the old preacher. He was 
sad, for out of seven men who had gone from the 
parish ploughs to war three were slain and a fourth 
wounded. Most of the mourners won consolation 
under the publicity of their grief, and Cleave himself 
much appreciated the general sympathy, went about 
everywhere to win it, and drank deeply at the expense 
of his friends. 

Alison was not so readily comforted. Her trial 
indeed brought friendship in its train — the friendship 
she most coveted ; but the price proved too heavy, and 
the general kindness strung her to renewed secret sor- 
row when she reflected on the everlasting loss respon- 
sible for it. None could bring peace to her for many 
days. Life and chance conspired to destroy peace. 
There came two letters from Frank about a month 
after his family knew that he was dead. They were 
directed to his mother, and she could not open them, 
yet could not bear them beyond the reach of her 
hands. 

At last a desire came to her to see Venford Cot and 
the place where her boy had been. The new home 
was outside his life, and he had no part in it. But a 

192 
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thought woke in her heart that the Moor knew hini, 
and that there he had slept his last sleep at home. She 
meditated pilgrimage and dreamed of vigil, secretly. 
Then she braced herself to the deed and took his let- 
ters in her pocket and went up to the hills on a serene 
day in the fall. 

" I said I never, never would again/' she thought, 
as she climbed upward. " How little a creature knows 
what they'll do or what they won't do." 

In the low light after noon the side of Holne Ridge 
shone dim green and mottled brown, all laced with 
glittering water. Heavy autumnal rains had fallen 
for a fortnight, and coimtless fountains from unseen 
springs spread out a network of silver on the hills. 
They writhed and turned and mingled and flowed to 
the forests beneath. Over the dark crown of the ridge 
rolled great broken clouds of pale gold darkening to 
grey beneath their billowy breasts, while above them 
in deep October blue there shone the naked sun. The 
air was full of the murmur of many waters, and the 
rain-foundered Moor spread sere and sober, save 
where sunlight found the red brake fern and brightly 
burned thereon. Light roamed between the clouds 
presently as they ascended and hid the sun. Then 
through their caverns and precipices there fell delicate 
fans and brilliant pencils of sunshine that misted on 
the hills like golden gauze, softened all natural colour 
to a dreamy, melting radiance, concealed the stark 
flash of the waterfalls and, magically lifting the whole 
mountain, seemed to carry it further away and drown 
it in the incandescent vapours poured from the sky. 
Then, still mounting, the cloud masses cleared the sun 
and carried their sleights with them, so that the Moor 
flashed forth again, many-coloured and vivid, to the 
edge of the fertile lands below it. The fields fell one 
beneath the other, like feathers on the expanded wing 
of a mighty bird; they unfolded in a pattern orderly 
upon the declivities; and here grew roots, in many a 
13 
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tone of emerald-green and glaucous-green; and here 
flashed meadowland still bright; and here, whence 
corn had come, the shining arrish spread. Scarcely 
two crofts echoed the same note of colour, and the 
sharp angle of the sunlight so dealt with them that 
each stuck to its own hue and proclaimed its own 
individual force in the immense, harmonious .whole. 
The mosaic of the fields flowed out and descended 
over the foothills of the higher wilderness, and their 
many-coloured enamel, where partitions barred the 
land from south to north, was ribbed raggedly, not 
by the innumerable hedges themselves, for their tones 
melted into the patchwork, but by the heavy shadows 
of these hedges, which flung black serrated lines reg- 
ularly across the brightness of the mass. 

Something stole upward out of the earth to Alison, 
and Demeter's own hand — the hand of a robbed 
mother — touched her. The hour brought no terror 
or torment, and while the woman dropped patient 
tears as she walked upon the waste, they did not scald 
the way she went by. She came at length to her old 
home, and marked how time had already been busy 
here. A portion of the roof was fallen; the weak 
places, that she knew so well and had fought so hard, 
were lost to the enemy at last. Rain and rot and 
mould were working in the cottage — ruin rather than 
cottage now. She stood in the house-place for a little 
while and started at her own sudden instinct to be at 
work. She felt herself struggling as of old, and 
remembered the innumerable shifts of mother-wit that 
had kept habitable this mockery of a house. 

She saw all the familiar comers, and noted that 
gipsies had torn away no little woodwork for their 
needs. But the stone stairs remained, and she climbed 
presently to the upper story. Then she entered the 
room where Frank had slept his last night in England 
and gazed round it. She was restless, and the mood 
of resignation did not long hold her. Grief mastered 
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her, and she knelt down where his bed once stood, 
and lifted her arms against the wall and pressed her 
face upon them. In this attitude she remained for a 
very long time. But she did not pray; she did not 
even think; she only sobbed. 

She rose stiff and looked out of the window. A 
shower fell, and the westering sun threaded the rain 
with fire. She saw a fox moving through the fern 
not far distant ; and so like was he to the russet brake, 
that but for the white tip of his brush she would not 
have seen him. She told herself that she must tell 
the huntsman's wife, who was a friend. 

" Maybe he'd be glad for to hear I'd seen such a 
brave fox," she thought 

Her soul softened presently and she knelt again, 
and so gradually sank into a sitting position on the 
floor. Then she brought her son's last letters from 
her pocket and read them solemnly, and dwelt upon 
each syllable as a sacred part of the rite. There was 
nothing in them. He only wrote that the end of the 
war approached, and that he dearly longed to be at 
home again. He sent messages to his sweetheart — 
a girl called Drusilla White — and begged that his 
mother would give them to her, as it might be some 
time before he could write again. She read and re- 
read reverently. She wept no more. There rose a 
determination to keep this anniversary as her boy's 
for ever. " Come this day," she thought, " I'll always 
travel up-along until the cot falls down. And he'll 
see me here, and feel how his mother remembered 
him." 

Alison left the place at last, but not until day was 
far spent, and glow of evening burnt upon the desola- 
tion. Many times she turned to look back, and then 
slowly she went away — slowly and wondering. Be- 
cause the thing that she had done brought not the 
longed-for anodyne with it: she retreated more unut- 
terably tmhappy than she had come. She could not 
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understand that; but presently she understood 
Chance now brought to her another sorrowful crea- 
ture, and there passed the girl, Drusilla White, from 
Hexworthy on her homeward way. Whereupon the 
mother of her dead lover, who had not yet seen her, 
save in church, supposed that Heaven had planned 
their meeting, and affirmed her heart to do a good 
thing. 

" Drusilla," she said to the dreary, little, red-eyed 
creature, " I can't stem my own tears yet somehow. 
They come and go, and you know how 'tis with tears : 
they surprise us when we least look for them or want 
them to fall. But yours — yours, I'll help to dry up 
if I can. None can know what you be feeling so- 
well as I do. We must try and help one another. 
Thank God us both believe in heaven and all that, 
Drusilla. We shall meet him again, and we shall 
know him again. 'Tis very well with him." 

" There ban't no marrying nor giving in marriage 
there," said the girl miserably. " To think us'll never 
be married now! If us was shining angels through 
all eternity, us should be but unfinished things. I'd 
sooner have had him man for a month than angel 
for ever.'* 

The other was interested at a view so unexpected. 

" You've been thinking, I see," she said, " and 'tis 
well with you if you've reached the stage when you 
can think. The worse be over when we can begin 
to think again, I suppose, and pick up the threads, and 
understand that he'll never be in our lives no more. 
The living leave the dead behind so cruel quick. He'll 
never see our new house, Drusilla. 'Tis only a little 
thing, but what a sting to it I For all them days and 
weeks and months of working I'd ease my tired heart 
with the beautiful thought of Frank coming home to 
see it, and his surprise and laughter and praise. He 
was very wont to praise me, you must know. 'Tis 
meat and drink to a mother to be praised by her son. 
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I dare say I shall miss that rare joy as much as any- 
thing now." 

They stood near Combestone, and Mrs. Qeavc left 
the way and went over to the rocks of the tor. 

"Come and pitch along with me, my dear," she 
said, " and us will tell a bit. Maybe 'tis only you can 
comfort me, and only me can comfort you." 

" None can comfort me. There's no comfort no 
more. I wish I was dead too." 

"There'll be them in the world to make you feel 
different come presently." 

" Don't you think that — never — never ! My life's 
ended. 'Tis only so many years of work and waiting 
to die now." 

The thinnest veil of haze spread between Combestone 
and the distance set over against it, but this vapour 
in opposition to the sun was no more than a warm, 
transparent film permeating the crystal air. The hour 
sang the colour triumph of the fern — the fern that 
swept and garmented the hills, like a tattered cloak 
of all reds and browns and russets. In the midst ran 
Dart, and one might note her invisible channel marked 
out by the flaming flanks of Sharp Tor and Mel Tor, 
and by the little fields of Rowbrook lying tame on the 
breast of the tawny wilderness. Far, far beyond, un- 
der the pallid blue of the east, swelled Buckland 
Beacon, and lifted many a wooded knoll; and there 
also, drowned in long leagues of evening light, the 
unconquerable glory of the fern gleamed out again 
with radiance a little diminished, yet sweetly auburn 
through the setting sunshine. Remote Rippon basked 
unclouded still, but other tors were wrapt in shadow, 
and towered wine-dark above the nearer splendours 
of flame. 

" Us'U sit here a minute, DrusiUa," said the elder 
woman. " I know full well how 'tis with you, dear 
heart, because I know full well how 'tis with me. 
We've got to live through it somehow. I've been up 
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over, where we dwelt, and knelt a good bit by the 
wall — just where our Franky's bed used to stand. 
I thought to win comfort out of it. We must think 
of him as alive — oh, we must think of him so, not 
dead, Drusilla. He ban't dead — he — " 

But the girl cried out. 

" Don't say that 1 Don't fool yourself to think that 
— you that was his mother. You got his body, not 
his soul — you got the precious, beautiful body of 
him — that was your work — not his soul. And you 
watched him grow into a man — the man that be dead 
and buried now. I can't get away from it — I can't 
get away. 'Tis killing me, I tell you — his strong, 
beautiful body — his face — his blue eyes — where 
are they now?" 

She flung herself on the grass at the other's feet, 
and Alison lifted her up. 

There fell a rain shower on the hither side of the 
valley, and a great, molten iris blazed out beneath and 
hung in a wide, low arc against the hill. The inner- 
most violet streak found some belated heather and 
made such a sudden jewel of ineffable glory that even 
the wet-eyed woman marked it. 

" Look! " she said. " 'Tis like the gate of heaven, 
Drusilla, and the city of gold. Think of him there — 
our boy — your boy and mine — moving in a place 
all like that Shy, strange, yet not unfriended. My 
father — a just man he was, if hard — my father, as 
wouldn't know me nor mine in life when I wedded — 
he'll forgive us up there. He'll welcome his daugh- 
ter's child, I doubt. And Frank will be there to wel- 
come you and me come our turn. Don't think as 
you'll never see him no more. You'll see him yet, 
and walk with your hand in his through wonderful 
ways. It's bound to be so." 

Thus murmuring on out of her faith, she conquered 
the other presently with many words. She rose to 
great heights; she turned the mourning lover back 
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again to belief that there was a watching God zealous 
for all creatures. She cried comfort, and gave the 
message from the dead; and the younger listened at 
last and took heart, though the pleader's heart was 
cold. Drusilla dried her tears and whispered falter- 
ingly of eternal faithfulness to the vanished memory, 
and Alison, understanding that nature would suffer 
no such thing, yet pretended to believe for heart's 
ease of the yoimger. 

" Yes, yes," she said ; " there's none will mind him 
like you and me. We'll meet oftentimes and live with 
him a bit, and go over all he was to us when we can 
bear it." 

Drusilla left her presently and went with a heaving 
bosom away; while Alison, returning into herself, 
sat where a shelf of rock spread beneath Combestone 
and watched the gloaming fall. 

Long she abode there in unconscious kinship with 
far-off things. She chimed with the sunset and with 
the fading light of the far-flung fern; with the upper 
sky and the painted clouds that swept onward like 
wings of swift cherubim. By right of her broken 
heart; by right of the suffering that she had set aside 
to minister to another ; by right of her past and of her 
future, sad-eyed, desolate, throbbing, with trust 
eclipsed and hope near storm- foundered, she sat in the 
midst of that shining and silent hour — the queen 
thereof. Upon her granite throne in the last flush 
of after-glow she reigned, and her order was with the 
unseen, secret places of great mountains, the immeas^ 
ured beat of lonely seas, the anthems of mighty deeds 
and the litanies of mighty sorrows. Unknowing, un- 
seeing, numbed for a little, stricken with everlasting 
loss to her heart of hearts, she sat in this perishing 
light — to the eye a solitary, broken woman; to the 
sense a peer of all precious things on earth that make 
the sisterhood and the brotherhood of the sublime. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

ON an evening towards winter familiar spirits met 
at the " Church House " to discuss their fortunes 
and the fortunes of the time. William Cottle was 
behind the bar ; the old man called " Hay-com-roots " 
sat on a settle beside a great peat fire ; Teddy Grills, 
the baker, and Matthew Coneybeare were also in the 
company. The lover of earth and crops was speak- 
ing. 

" You'd think, souls, such ignorance couldn't be in 
the land. That any born creature don't know you 
may give ensilage to bullocks and calves but not to 
cows ! The zany meant to do it ! ' Why, man alive,' 
I said to him, Mustn't know that the milk would 
reek?' But he didn't To think of the fools you'll 
findl" 

"Don't say that, Samuel. We can't all master 
every branch of laming. I ban't a fool, I believe, 
and I didn't know it." 

It was Teddy Grills who spoke. "No, I didn't 
know it," he repeated — " any more than you'd know 
how much yeast to mix with a batch of bread." 

Mr. Angel appeared puzzled. 

"But 'tis such a plain, everyday thing. I can't 
fancy anybody don't understand." 

" We all get to regard our own laming like that," 
declared Cottle. " Us have grown up into sense so 
gradual, that we feel impatient to find ourselves so 
far ahead of other people. The schoolmaster, as was 
here afore the present man, was like that. Terrible 
clever and deep — a regular book-load of useful lam- 
ing, but he never could understand we wasn't all so 
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clever as him. No patience had the man got So 
he turned out a very bad schooknaster indeed, be- 
cause he couldn't go back far enough, and when he 
was dealing with the infant mind, he'd always be put- 
ting on the roof afore he'd built the walls, or rim- 
ning up the walls afore the foundations were laid." 

" In simple words, he didn't know what a terrible 
empty thing a child's mind be?" suggested the baker. 

"Even so," declared Billy. "He'd forgot what 
it was to be a fool; but the childer must all start 
in foolishness, and it ban't no good showing 'em how 
to square a circle and high things like diat, afore 
you've drove home into 'em the meaning of figures 
and letters." 

" I never had no schooling at all," said Mr. Coney- 
beare. " Not a pinch of it. I'd sooner put my cross 
than sign my name even now, yet look at my daugh- 
ter." 

" Us'U all have a look at her afore long," answered 
William Cottle. "Your master be going to do the 
wedding properly. There must be the cloud of poor 
young Cleave's death over it all; but Hamlyn seems 
to think there need be no delay for that. 'War's 
war and the dead must bury their dead under some 
circumstances,' Uriah Hamlyn said to me. 'Twas a 
curious speech, and I'm not clear of his meaning to 
this hour; but I'm clear that he's going to give a very 
fine feed and ask a lot of people. There'll be some 
good wine drunk." 

" And a good cake eaten," said Teddy. " He's one 
of they sensible men who don't go a hundred mile 
for what's within a walk — Hamlyn, I mean. 'Can 
you make a wedding cake, Ted? ' he says to me. And 
I answered, sarcastic like, 'A wedding cake, Mr. 
Hamlyn? What's that? I'm only a master baker, 
skilled in every branch and deep in all that man can 
do with flour; but of course a wedding cake — I 
can't say as I ever heard of such a cake as thati' 
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Then he laughs and tells me to make a whacker. 
And a whacker I have made. The plaster of Paris 
dolls and tinsel flags I got from London. I grant 
that. We all have to depend on other men for our 
master-strokes, and the dolls, of course, be high art, 
calling for skilled labour. But all the rest be mine 
— icing, almond, pink sugar, lettering, the hearts and 
the arrows and all." 

" I'll bet 'tis a very grand bit of work," said Mat- 
thew, "and you've made it for a very grand girl, 
though I say it There's to be Christmas decorations, 
owing to the marriage falling out but a fortnight 
before the day. You won't Imow Stoke. 'Twill be 
a gay sight." 

"And I be going to lend a hand," declared Mr. 
Angel. He showed great glee. 

" Yes, I've to fashion a triumphant arch over the 
front door; by Uriah Hamlyn's special wish I do 
it" 

" *Tis a thing well within your powers, Samuel," 
said Mr. Cottle. " For my part, the only cloud on 
the horizon do lie with the bridegroom. I don't want 
to cast you down, Matthew Coneybear^ but I could 
wish as your fine maiden had took up with another 
sort of man." 

Matthew shrugged his shoulders. 

"Among friends and only friends> so could I," 
he admitted; "but the young cleave to the young 
nowadays; the yoimg go to the young for their fun 
and their wisdom both. Us old people don't take 
the place we was wont to take. Our childer don't 
reverence us like we reverenced our parents. 'Tis a 
change coming over the rising generation. They rise 
without any help from us, but whether 'tis better or 
worse so, I can't tell." 

"It seems worse to us, but 'tis better in truth, 
or it wouldn't fall out," declared Mr. Grills. " I've 
a large belief that nought happens that isn't for the 
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good of the race in the long run. If you see any 
man at his trade, you'll mark him do a lot of things 
that puzzle you; and if you watch God at His trade, 
'twill be the same. You'll catch yourself wondering 
again and again, and saying to yourself, * What the 
dickens be God up to? ' But if you're a man of sense, 
you know in your head, if not your heart, that 'tis 
all right. The Almighty may look a fool, and He 
often does do; but you must remember the eyes that 
He looks a fool in. In fact, 'tis a very ticklish thing 
to say anybody's wrong, just because we think they 
are. Do we know enough about 'em to speak? 
Have we figured out the plan of their minds? So 
'tis with life; no great thing falls out unplanned, in 
my opinion : therefore it must be right." 

" Sound sense, no doubt, though beyond my wits," 
answered Samuel Angel from the fire. 

" You ought to have Aaron Cleave here to listen to 
that 'Tis the sort of argument he shines in. You'd 
think that thatcher was in the counsels of his Maker 
to hear him sometimes." 

Cottle laughed. 

" I ban't smiling at you, Samuel, but I'm amused 
to think of Cleave, What a skilful, oily-tongued 
piece be that man I He turns everything to his own 
purpose, and gets good out of evil in a way you'd 
never think it could be done. Since his own boy was 
picked off, he haven't paid for a drop of liquor in 
this bar. On accotmt of his great misfortune he's 
managed to get drinks free for very near two months." 

"I'm sure I've stood him quarts," said Teddy. 

" And so have I," declared Samuel Angel. " He 
hath the wit to wring a man's heart, and we that 
have no such power of speech, naturally fly to show 
our sympathy in liquor — to ease our own conscience." 

"Yes; and I've done my share," added the inn- 
keeper. " But I ban't going to do no more. That 
sort of thing's all right; but there must be a limit" 
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" We ban't the only people who comfort him, how- 
ever," added Grills. "God knows I'm no tale- 
bearer, and never shall be; but — there 'tis: he do 
find that next-door widow very consoling." 

" Lavinia Hatch have comforted more than him in 
her time — to say it in all kindness," answered Cottle. 
"She has the trick with men. She's above custom 
and rule; though what Cleave should want with her, 
and such a good wife as he's got — " 

"He asks for nothing but friendship — oh, no, 
nothing else. I'm not saying more than that," re- 
turned the baker hastily. " More than that would 
be libel in a Christian country — a libel and a deadly 
sin and the devil to pay in the long run. Don't mis- 
tmderstand me, William, or you men. But you do 
run on so, William. We'd best to change the sub- 
ject, I think." 

Mr. Grills was famed for a great power of mind- 
ing his own business ; therefore his hearers quite un- 
derstood him and the sudden nervousness he now dis- 
played ; but had they desired to dwell upon the theme, 
it became impossible, for Geave himself entered the 
bar. 

He did not order drink, but began upon his tribula- 
tions and the awful loss that still, like a storm-cloud« 
darkened his life and his home. None, however, fell 
in with the hint. All nodded solemnly, and lifted 
their mugs or lighted their pipes. Nobody asked Mr. 
Cleave to take anything. He sighed a little, and at 
last demanded beer. Then the natural levity of the 
man broke out. By the briefest transition possible 
he turned from grave to gay, and was soon laughing 
and talking of pleasure. 

" Well, nature ordains we shan't always be weep- 
ing," he said. "And no man can run contrary to 
nature. We must seek some of the joy of life — ^'tis 
our bounden duty; and I find, for my poor part, that 
joy be harder and harder to come at. I never did 
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have my share, along of my great misforttmes, and 
I don't suppose I ever shall now." 

" Joy be put over against sorrow, like dark against 
light," said old Coneybeare. " Even an ignorant man 
like me can see that. Not that it was my word, of 
course. Parson said it a bit back-along in the ser- 
mon." 

" And never said anything truer," declared Grills. 
" Take the joys and the sorrows of the flesh. You 
can't have one without t'other, for them that can 
suffer pleasure can suffer pain. 'Tis only angels in 
heaven, if I read aright, be above either." 

" Then, when all's said, I'd sooner be a potato at 
once and have done with it," declared Aaron. 
"What's life without pleasure? and if pain have got 
to be stood, then I'll stand to it for the sake of t'other. 
I've said it afore and I'll say it again, that if the 
angels don't get no more pleasure out of their eternal 
job than a barrel-organ gets when you turn the handle, 
I'd sooner never come to be one. But they do feel 
— be sure of that. Pleasure and pain, though mixed 
and run on the same track here, are certainly separated 
and shunted apart in kingdom come. And the pleas- 
ure runs into heaven and the pain goes to t'other 
place." 

"I'm not saying they don't feel," argued Grills. 
"I'm only saying they feel different, and what's 
pleasure to us mortals would be none to them. 
There's no eating or drinking there, for instance." 

"If there's singing, there's drinking, that I will 
swear," replied Mr. Cleave. " Where was one known 
to prosper without the other?" 

But the baker took higher ground. 

"You'm all for the flesh," he answered. "We 
know you. You love food and drink. You'll re- 
member the taste of a roast duck and green peas 
longer than the date of your son's death." 

Aaron clouded instantly. 
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" Don't," he said, " don't sink to harsh sayings like 
that You may be a father yourself some day — 
though not likely — but if it ever happened, you'd 
look back at that speech, Teddy, and be vexed that 
you spoke it. I forgive you because you don't im- 
derstand." 

He emptied his glass, looked round, and sighed 
again very deeply; but none offered to fill it 

" As to pleasure," said William Cottle, " a publican 
may know something of that, for ban't he one of the 
ministers to it? 'No pain no pleasure' is a very 
good word of Grills here; but pain itself be shot 
through with pleasure and pleasure with pain. 'Tis 
a deep idea, but every man up home fifty year old 
will take my meaning. After that age the cost of 
pleasure runs up cruel, and, even in the very act 
of it, us have got the chastening thought of what 
we may be brewing for ourselves to-morrow." 

"Don't talk about * fifty,'" urged Aaron. "A 
man only begins to know what pleasure means at 
that age. He've taken it as a horse eats hay until 
that time. Look at me. I use pleasure like a master, 
and shall do for many a year yet. In age, I grant 
you, 'tis a fearful joy to be joyous. To see an old, 
aged man getting a bit of fun, be like watching a 
dog stealing a bone with his eye on a whip. Yet 
they do it." 

"But Nature's hard in that respect," ventured 
Samuel Angel. " She teaches us how terrible good a 
thing is; and then gives us hell, to say it civilly, 
because we fall in with her ideas. She punishes us 
for obeying of her." 

" Not at all," declared the publican. " You're out 
there, Samuel, though not often out, I will allow. 
Nature's all right We've only got to bear in mind 
she can't do miracles, because that ban't her work. 
We be reasonable creatures, and must remember that 
Nature's got no reason. She'll do mad things, I 
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grant, but nothing out of nature. That's where we 
be ahead of her. She'll give too much and tempt 
us to take too much; but the art is to take enough 
and not be greedy; and the folly is either to be 
frighted and take nought, or to be a fool and take 
more than is proper." 

"Right, William! and if you do take too much, 
then she's nasty in a minute, woman like, and cries 
out for the price," said Mr. Cleave. 

"Pleasure's not for the old," asserted Teddy 
Grills. "Of course, some can stick to it longer than 
others, for, when all's said, pleasure's only a ques- 
tion of your constitution; and there was my own 
uncle for one — him that Jane Spratt took and 
wedded at eighty-two. She thought she'd close his 
eyes and have his money in a year or eighteen months 
at most, but she didn't. He stood up till he was 
ninety-four, and she swore to God afterwards that 
she'd got so fond of him she felt right down sorry 
when he went. But that was an outside case, and, 
speaking generally, I should say us ought to have done 
with the joys of the flesh by sixty." 

"We say that at fifty," answered Aaron Qeave. 
" When we be come to sixty, then seventy's the time. 
For my part, I should be damned sorry to think I'd 
done with the joys of the flesh while there was any 
of it left on my bones. Take my son's wedding, now 
in sight. Well, many an old blid will be there, and 
many an ancient will be looking forward to a tightener 
and a drop of the best on that occasion. And why 
not? Shall that patriarch from Scoriton village — 
old Peter Gumey, I mean — shall he not come up 
in his grandson's market cart and have his crumb and 
his thimbleful because he's got the bad luck to be 
within three year of a hundred? He'll come if I know 
him!" 

" In a word, we must do as the spirit moves and 
the mind's inclined," summed up Cottle. "Youth 
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and age and instinct be a matter of chance in a man, 
and some never be old and some never be young. 
Let all do as their nature calls within the limit of 
decency. We must follow our bent and bring forth 
fruit according to the seed." 

They discussed the details of the wedding, and 
Cleave became gloomy again. 

" I'm having a lot of cruel sorrow along of my 
wife," he confessed. " She's a bit what you might 
call selfish over our frightful loss. Of course I un- 
derstand a mother's heart, but all the same, she over- 
looks a little what it means to me. The son of my 
loins — ^'tis terrible. But for my sure faith I don't 
see how a father like me could bear up. And there's 
the wedding at the door, you may say, and she don't 
seem able to throw herself into it. She's not what 
you may call a practical woman — to say it in all 
proper feeling. She's a dreamer, and them that 
dream sad dreams day and night ban't the best com- 
pany for a plain man. There's a time for sorrow, and 
none have sorrowed more than what I did — rent in 
twain, you might say, without straining the truth. 
And there's a time for joy; and a wedding's a wed- 
ding." 

" You mustn't let the young creatures go off with 
a shadow upon 'em," suggested Angel. 

"Just what I say. We must doff our weeds and 
bottle our tears and smile, though the heart ban't 
forgetting. Then, when the glad, hopeful young 
pair have gone, them that be tuned to weeping can 
weep again. But, for my part, being a man not with- 
out bravery, I shall just say, ' The day be a red-letter 
day, and must be kept as such.' I shall put my 
aching grief in my pocket, neighbours, and no man 
will catch sight of it till the morrow." 

" 'Tis a pity, for the sake of your missis, however, 
that the thing couldn't have been throwed forward 
into next year," suggested Cottle. 
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"It may be; but young blood is hot, and won't 
wait for graves to grow green, William. Not but 
what I shouldn't have been thankful to let more time 
pass. In fact, I named it to Hamlyn; but he was 
strangely fierce on the subject, and didn't seem to take 
so much account of a mother's heart as you might 
have expected. ' It's going through on the appointed 
date, and nought shall come between/ he said. And 
since he's running the party and everything, 'twasn't 
for me to say more.'* 

" He ban't exactly overjoyed about it," declared 
Teddy Grills. " He's doing it very well, but with a 
scowl on his face all the time." 

"True for you; and I can't quite see why. Of 
course, he had very flighty ideas for Jenny — felt like 
as if he was more her father than Matthew here. 
But, when all's said, a Cleave be so good as a Coney- 
beare, and you won't deny it." 

" No," answered Jenny's parent. " Certainly I do 
not, Aaron. We both be self-respecting men, and I 
can't say as I've seen more than the faults of youth 
in your boy. He's always been fairly civil to me. 
But we all know how we take likes and dislikes, 
and we can't pretend that master ever did care much 
for Giles." 

" He can't feel for youth," said Angel. " He's a 
very good man,' and a very honest and God-fearing 
too; but the young don't win him. Now a man like 
me, with my great feeling for growing things, be 
very fond of young people." 

" Be that as it will," concluded Coneybeare, " to 
my sorrow I say it, when they'm wedded they leave 
Stoke. Work's got for 'em 'pon t'other side the 
Moor, Tavistock way. 'Tis a hard loss for me; but 
what I hope and pray for is that, come fullness of 
time, Giles will gain the world's good word and turn 
out a great credit to us all and rise into wisdom and 
understanding. Then, in our old age, I seem it might 
14 
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happen that master will have him and my darter home 
again when us begin to feel 'tis time to go upon the 
shelf." 

"A very good picture, and very like to be so," 
answered Aaron. 

But the baker shook his head. 

" They good and convenient things never come to 
pass outside the forels of a story-b<x)k," he declared. 



CHAPTER XXV 

GILES and Jenny were to be married before 
Christmas. It was planned that they should 
visit Plymouth for a few days and then go to their 
new home, where a man and his wife were wanted. 
The girl's art was to be given up; but she promised 
to paint a picture sometimes and send it to Uriah 
Hamlyn. 

His grief and gloom increased as the time for her 
departure approached. He could not bear to see Giles 
Cleave, and avoided him on the farm. There was a 
veiled antagonism between them, and ohly Jenny in 
secret understood the animosity and resentment of 
the younger. No joy haunted her now, for she knew 
what none else knew or would have imagined likely. 
The man about to marry her had changed vitally, and 
it was something that she had told him awakened 
the change. Doubt, indeed, and uncertainty had dark- 
ened the girl's mind before her confession, but after 
it, no doubt remained. In secret, since the open an- 
nouncement of betrothal, they had preserved the 
closest relations, and a month before the wedding- 
day Jenny told her lover that she was with child. 
He took the news ill, and, too late, she perceived her 
error. From that hour he became moody and 
perverse. He saw less of her, and when they met 
it was not to love but wrangle. The sordid and mean 
crept over their romance like a cloud. They entered 
into the state of an ill-matched married couple be- 
fore their marriage. 

The woman smarted tragically at his callous in- 
difference, his lack of sympathy, his unkindnesa. 

2X1 
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The joy that she had anticipated and the incidental 
increase of their love and delight in this promise came 
not. Instead, the reverse happened, and the man 
grumbled at her fruitful response. Bitterly she re- 
sented this, but resentment quickly gave place to terror, 
for on the occasion of a fierce quarrel one week be- 
fore the marriage-day, he turned upon her and flashed 
a coarse warning that she had better curb her temper 
if she wanted to find him waiting at the altar rails. 
The red-haired girl collapsed upon that; and her love 
likewise collapsed. But for the child to be bom she 
must have broken with him in that hour. She was 
frightened and cowed. She expressed deepest regret 
and promised to control her temper. She erred every 
way: wept, made love to him, debased herself, bored 
him. He said little more, but grew kinder. He 
hinted that their fundamental differences of temper 
would breed trouble if they were not more careful 
of themselves. Then he returned to his favourite 
theme and grumbled against Uriah Hamlyn and his 
attitude. Jenny strove to cheer him there, and 
prophesied hopefully of the future. They parted 
friends — each wondering what was in the other's 
heart. The woman was still uncertain, and doubt 
deepened to an agony when she went to bed. The 
man was not uncertain. He had been on the verge 
of action before; that day affirmed him. During the 
next morning he did not see her, but asked for a half- 
holiday that he might look to some private concerns. 
He had saved twenty pounds since he worked at 
Stoke, and was about to draw it and spend a little. 
Jenny would enter matrimony richer than her hus- 
band, for Mr. Hamlyn's wedding gift to her was fifty 
pounds. 

On the following morning his mother called Giles 
at the usual hour, and reflected, as she opened his 
door with a candle in her hand, that only for five 
more times would this task be hers. 
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" Up, up ! " she said ; " 'tis a fine morn — I hope 
the weather will hold over Tuesday now." 

But the room was empty and dismantled. The 
man had waited only until his household was buried 
in sleep, and then, making a bundle of his new clothes 
and all else that could be of use to him, had tramped 
by night through Ashburton to Newton. He left no 
letter or explanation of any sort. He had chosen 
simply to disappear and efface himself. Far-reach- 
ing inquiries failed to trace him, but that ill had come 
to him none believed. It was flashed abroad and 
about that he had bolted. 

This exciting topic livened the dark days before 
Christmas. Those ignorant of the facts felt glad for 
Jenny that the worthless man was gone; but in time 
rumour spread the truth; and then Holne divided 
upon the question, some of the folk still arguing that 
the deserted girl's state was better than had she mar- 
ried; some contending that a bad husband is better 
than a ruined character. According to their values 
and views of what makes life a comely thing they 
argued ; and no man nor woman convinced another. 

Jenny came to Alison, and they met by appoint- 
ment in the fields that they might be alone, for. the 
poor have no privacy but that of the open air. 

They walked under the naked woods by Dart, and 
the mother heard that the younger woman must 
presently be a mother also. Jenny's cry rang out 
where she had walked a hundred times wiUi the 
vanished man's arm round her. 

/'It shan't be — it never can. It couldn't happen 
after all he said and swore. He'll come back — he 
must — he couldn't — no living man with a heart 
could do such an awful thing as that! And if he 
don't, I'll die and the child along with me. Oh, 
if you'd heard him — once ! The great love he bore 
me! Say he'll come back, mother — for God's sake 
say he'll come back!" 
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Alison held her hand as they walked. Now they 
stood and she put her arms round the girl. 

" This kills me," she said. " I be here to comfort 
you, and I'll do it afore we part, if the Lord can find 
me words to do it. But I know too well what you 
be enduring now, Jenny — 'tis awful hard and cruel. 
I've guessed it from his face, I've knowed this long- 
ful time — for a woman reads her son's eyes closer 
than any book, and can see in 'em what he may hide 
from the rest of the world. I've known, by signs, 
that he's had you, and that you was wife to him; 
and I've trembled something terrible. But what was 
I to do? I dared not speak to him for fear of mak- 
ing trouble, for I understand what a — there, us'U 
leave that Us'U say the very, very worst has failed 
that could fall. Then us'U face the worst." 

" Face it I must if I live. But I won't Kve. Fm 
not built to creep along like this — a faUen woman 
— oh, my God — me — as felt so pure and holy with 
him, and knowed we done no more than what love and 
nature caUed us to I And now what was beautiful 
and joyous he turned to this. And if I meet him 
again, I'U kiU him, so sure as my right hand have 
got the power ! " 

"Think like this if you can, Jenny: say to your- 
self, * 'Twas pure and joyous and not wrong.' 'Tis 
natural to let them love us, but — oh, what be I say- 
ing to you, Jenny? I want to help you. My heart 
bleeds for you. You hadn't no mother, and you list- 
ened and loved without knowledge." 

" No, I didn't. I knowed aU about it I'd do the 
same to-morrow. I ban't in the wrong. I was a 
fool, and I won't own up to no wickedness. If I 
kiU myself and let this child die unborn, I won't own 
up to no wickedness. If I went afore God straight 
from the deepest pool in the river, I wouldn't go 
ashamed. Who made me love him and trust him but 
my God? I'm sinless, and you know it" 
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" Us must do what us mtist do/' assented the other. 
"Tis terrible for a mother to stand in judgment 
against her eldest son — terrible and impossible. He 
hides from me. He don't like me, and never did. 
But the Lord made him too, Jenny. We'll pray 
about it — we'll pray about it. Be you, that have 
trusted God's direction, and gone and loved and given, 
to suffer so deep and not come out into the light 
at the end? I'll pray without ceasing, for I've 
lamed to pray far, far better since my Franky died. 
Afore that I wondered too much and prayed too 
little ; but since that great, shattering thing, I've been 
broke out of wondering, for wondering don't make 
you happy. I've given up doubts and fears. I've 
trusted more that things will be made plainer some 
day. And if you trust, you'll find there's a force in 
prayer it never holds if you doubt. Prayer be to 
me now what work did use to be — a cleansing thing 
and a comfortable. You can pray your way through 
many a dark wood, Jenny. You must try it now." 

"What shall I pray for? What can I pray for? 
I'm mad, I tell you — by night I'm mad and tramp 
up and down, like a beast in a cage. 'Tis well to 
say * pray ' to me, when all I prayed for and hoped 
for and longed for be took away. Look at it — 
look at it — my life ruined — my love turned sour 
— and in front of me the pangs and grief and terror 
of bringing into the world a child I shall itch to 
strangle. I hear it cry already — I see it already — 
with his damned eyes — I want it to come quick — 
quick — so that it may go again quick — quick. If 
I don't die afore it comes, I'll die through it after- 
wards. D'you understand that? I'll kill it, so sure 
as it ever draws breath — I warn you of that! The 
likes of him — false, filthy traitor — the likes of him 
shan't be handed down to break more hearts." 

" I know — I know the very pattern of your mind, 
Jenny dear; I see how you see and I feel how you 
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feel and I'm one with you in every pang. He's 
hurt me where he's hurt you; he's struck me very 
cruel by striking you. We must live, that's all. We 
must live, and let the time run on and hope. : Hope 
on yet. I'll see a deal of you. I'll be by your side ; 
I'll pray long, long hours for him to come back. I'll 
plead, Jenny, and maybe I'U be answered because 

— because — ^I've been hit awful hard; and somehow 
my woman's justice, to dare to say it, Jenny — some- 
how I'm hopeful I may be heard this time for my 
long faithful prayers. I do feel hopeful, my dear. 
I do feel he'll be touched and lifted to his duty. 
We'm honourable people, we Cleaves; and my people 

— never was heard the like of this among Rowlands. 
He's got good blood in him, and he's been taught 
proper and — and — a mother's prayers — Be 
patient, and since you can't pray, I'll pray for you — 
pray and pray and pray till I win to the heart of 
God. It can be done. I've known it to happen. 
And if one creature can do it, another can." 

" 'Tis all over now whatever betides. Let him 
come back to-morrow, my life's ruined. I don't wish 
him back — don't pray for that I won't take him 
back. I loathe the name of him. I'd glory to sec 
it again on a grave and nowheres else. Coward — 
coward — to break me so — me that worshipped every 
hair on his head, and lied for him, and schemed for 
him, and lost my best and only friend for him, and 
pretty near killed my father for him! He's done for 
me, that's what he's done. He's crumpled me up 
and flung me in the gutter. It's over. But don't ask 
your God to send him back; ask Him to give me 
patience and power to keep my hands off myself; ask 
Him to kill the baby and save me the trouble; ask 
Him to keep the blasted women's eyes off me when I 
go down in the village; ask Him — Curse life, 
curse himian creatures, curse men! They was made 
for our bane and scourge. I tell you, young as I 
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am, I see a thousandfold clearer than you do, that 
'tis a vile, hopeless thing to be alive, I wish I was 
dead, and if I wish it much longer I shall be dead." 

" Don't you say any more than you feel, my pre- 
cious woman. We must come together a lot, and you 
must listen to me. My whole mind be poured into 
your trouble now. Worse than this can't be — I 
grant it — I'm not crying no silly comfort to make 
you mad — I'm only saying that I understand, and 
can go to the very bottom of your torn heart and see 
the cruel, cruel sight that's there. Tm mourning as 
deep as you're mourning, Jenny; I'm feeling as deep 
as you're feeling. And since I've got to believe in 
prayer a lot more, through my own greatest grief and 
pain, I'll use it, for there's nothing else that them 
that love you best can use. And for patience I'll 
pray; and for hope for my girl; and for the right- 
est, properest thing to come out of this that God can 
plan. He's on our side — He's on our side. Take 
that much comfort. You be Christian enough still, 
for all your sufferings, to know that God's on our 
side. Just cling to that, and try to trust Him yet.'* 

The other grew calmer and cried. She talked 
through her tears, and made no attempt to wipe them 
away. It seemed as though she was weary of the 
task of stemming them. 

" I won't be called wicked ; I won't pretend Fm 
shamed and penitent and humbled afore the people. 
I've been wickedly wronged by a heartless stone of 
a man, and 'tis for the people to pity me and feel 
as you feel, not for them to blame me as Uncle 
Hamlyn blamed me. * Uncle ' I call him, but I'll call 
him that no more. Yes, I've told him and father. 
I'm tired of scenes. I only crave to be let go out 
of sight and sink away to death and be forgot" 

" Death be a good friend to the old; not the young. 
There's a mighty deal of usefulness afore you yet 
I won't talk no more upon It I'll sec Uriah, I un- 
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dcrstand him better than what you can. Don't you 
fret there. I'll show him more than you caa" 

" I don't care — I don't care for nothing now. All 
the world will know in a month. Let it I'll be 
turned into stone in a month, if I live so long. They 
may make a show of me and lift me on a pillar if 
they like. Nobody else never lost what I've lost ; no- 
body else ever did what I have done. 'Tis a thing 
beyond nature, of course." 

"Don't be bitter — work it out of yourself. Go 
about your business. Get back to they little pictures 
as you paint. You told me once that you won a lot 
of joy making 'em. See if you can't again. You 
must fight it down, Jenny; you must be at terrible 
pains to get your mind sweet at any cost. You've 
been called to wade through some dark places; but 
look on ahead — that's what you've got to do now, 
and that's what them that love you, and not a few 
there be — that's what they've got to help you do. 
And I'll help you something wondrous valiant — I 
do assure you I can. I shall think for you by day 
and night I shall show doubters how 'tis. I shall 
smooth your road, so as you may travel the faster 
on it. Your sun ban't set yet, my dearie. There's 
a long life afore you yet, come what may, I firmly 
think; and you'll make it a good, useful life, and if 
you do good things, good things will be done to you. 
That's only God's justice." 

The other dried her tears and looked at Alison 
curiously. 

" You can tell like that — you with your life what 
It is — with your best son dead and your eldest a 
wicked rogue with every honest man's hand against 
him?" 

" Don't think of me. Leave me to my road. 'Tis 
for me as for you. We must live in hope and look 
on far, far ahead." 

Suddenly Jenny's face flashed with a thought A 
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strange expression, half sly, half passionate, came 
upon it. She stopped and spoke with a voice that 
pleaded. It was she who prayed now — she who had 
cried that all prayer was vain. 

"Mother — mother dear! It's come over me all 
of a sudden, terrible strong and terrible sure, that 
you and only you know where he is! For God's 
sake don't hide it from me if you do. He's your 
son — ban't there nought of you in him — no pity, 
no kindness? There must be — surely to God there 
must be. Tell me where he is — I've a right to know. 
Let me go and kneel to him, mother. He couldn't 
keep hard if I knelt to him. 'Tis only him — him 
and you — I can pray to. For pity tell me where he 
is." 

But the other shook her head. 

"Be very sure I'd not keep that from you if I 
knew it. He's took good care to hide himself. None 
can tell how long he'll be pleased to hide to sea or 
to shore. I'm hoping that something will happen to 
his heart and he'll be shown. But — " 

The other interrupted her again. 

"Curse him, then! Curse him for evermore; and 
may he suffer presently as he's made me. Filthy 
thing! If he was to crawl to me on his knees now 
I'd not suffer him — never. If he's ashore, let him 
— let him meet a woman that will tear his heart out 
and ruin him by inches, as he has ruined me ; and if 
he's to sea, as they fancy, let the ship go down un- 
der him and drown him. But he's not to sea — too 
cowardly for that. He's running after some other 
poor wretch and lying and — " 

A man came down the woodland path by which 
they went, and Jenny controlled herself. He knew 
them, and stopped. It was Samuel Angel, and he 
began to talk about the weather and explain that the 
ground was drying well after the heavy rains. 

" Come some good pinching frosts now to kill the 
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varmints and I'm hopeful as the time for grain-sow- 
ing will find the soil ready and good-natured. I've 
a very coorious eye for future weather, you must 
know — nought to boast myself upon, but just a gift 
of nature. And it is so with me just now that I'm 
pretty certain as oats will go in the ground earlier 
than usual. Last week in March be the usual time, 
as you know, for oat-sowing 'pon Dartmoor; but this 
year 'twill be a full week before then. And potatoes 
they'll plant scarce a week later." 

His talk lasted for a quarter of an hour, for he 
would not go; and when he did depart, great mental 
weariness was upon both women, and they could 
speak no more. In silence they moved through the 
woods, and presently Jenny took leave of Alison at 
a stile whence a field path led upward to her home. 

" I'm awful tired in body and mind," she said. 
" rU get back now. I thank you very, very much, 
mother, for coming and walking and talking along of 
me. I shan't have no friends in the world but you 
now. But you are worth all the rest I'll not for- 
get the things you've said. They'll come back in 
the sleepless nights. I know there's comfort in 'em 
if I could see it so. There's only one doubt now — 
whether 'tis worth while going on living. I'll know 
soon enough if 'tis. Good-bye for the time, and thank 
you kindly." 

*' Come and see me quick, or I'll come and see 
you; and tell the master I'll be over to drink a dish 
of tea at Stoke Sunday afternoon. If he's not to 
home then, tell him to let me know when he will 
be." 

Jenny nodded, but spoke no more. She went away, 
and the other turned back by the road that she had 
come, and wandered slowly homeward under the trees. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

AARON CLEAVE was furious with his son. He 
took the disgrace of his desertion much to heart, 
and spent his time in explaining to all who would 
listen that it was the hardest blow Providence had 
yet dealt his family. 

"We have been a high-minded race/' he said. 
"We've never done anything special to catch the 
public eye; but we've had our self-respect and kept 
out of the newspapers for generation after genera- 
tion. And now for my own first-bom son to ruin a 
girl — 'tis almost more than I can suffer." 

He spoke to Lavinia Hatch. Alison was from 
home at charwoman's work. She would not return 
until evening; and upon these days her neighbour 
often came in to mend the fire and look after any 
matter that needed attention. She sat down for a mo- 
ment now to talk to the troubled father. 

" Leave the door on the jar," she said, " so as I 
can hear my shop-bell if anybody goes in. I'm sorry 
for you about this. You mean what you say, I sup- 
pose? It hurts you to think that your young chap's 
thrown her over." 

" Hurts, Lavinia ! " he exclaimed. 

"Hush! Don't you call me * Lavinia' quite so 
loud, else I shall have people laughing. I'm only a 
bit surprised, that's all. I should have thought now, 
that — well — after the ideas I've heard you air in 
private — after your large-minded opinions in some 
directions — and so on, that this little matter — " 

She broke off, but he was silent. He looked at her 
hungrily. 

221 
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" You're a humbug," she said. 

Still he considered, and silence from such a garru- 
lous spirit at such a moment was remarkable. At 
last he spoke. 

" It ban't that. You know what I feel about you. 
I didn't tell you afore you'd found it out; and you 
liked to hear it. You liked it, Lavinia; and you do 
like it" 

"That's as may be. I ban't one of the starved, 
strait-laced sort, and never was, I care about men, 
and you're the kind of clean-shaven, grey-eyed man 
I do care about. What I say is that I can quite see 
why most everyday people should be properly angry 
with your rip of a boy; but I can't quite see why 
you should." 

" 'Tis my soft heart I say to myself, * How should 
I feel if I was that poor girl's father? ' " 

" No, you don't What's the matter with you is, 
you be letting other folk think for you. You hear 
all round that a dreadful, wicked, unnatural, shame- 
ful thing have been done, and you begin to believe 
it And because 'tis Giles that have done it, you 
take it to heart. But you don't really care a straw; 
you can't, feeling about men and women as you do. 
You deceive yourself. 'Tis a thing you would have 
done just as easily as Giles." 

" You didn't ought to say that, Lavinia. I've been 
a good husband according to my lights." 

"Yes, according to your lights; but you take 
mighty good care not to let your wife know what 
those lights are. Most men are like that. I'm not 
blaming 'em — they must be themselves. The girl 
didn't know enough — that's all. She hadn't got no 
women friends, and she didn't understand that if a 
chap like your son can get what he wants for love, 
he won't pay for it What man nowadays will give 
the price of niatrimony for a thing offered for the 
asking?" 
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" Blessed if I know what the girls be coming to," 
said Aaron. "They didn't use to be so cheap in 
my young days/' 

She laughed. 

" No doubt you know, 'Tis a question of the value 
we set on ourselves, and whether we believe what par- 
sons and schoolmasters tell us. The girls to come 
will be a bit keener and harder to please, I reckon. 
But once they get away from church and parson and 
that played-out stuff, they'll not think marriage be the 
high-water mark and end of everything. I see it com- 
ing over the females very fast. There's scores and 
scores of women who have got no use for a husband 
and children, though they have every use for a lover. 
You can change him when you've had enough of him, 
or you know he's had enough of you. But you can't 
change a wife and family." 

The man nodded 

" You say some things that I agree with, but my 
conscience don't." 

She laughed. 

''There's a lot like you. You want shaking up. 
Your conscience — what you call your conscience — 
is an old, moth-eaten scarecrow, stuck up to frighten 
you away from yourself. But it don't really. That's 
why I call you a humbug. You want me — ** 

"By God I do!" 

" And yet, because that boy of yours wanted some- 
body else and got what he wanted, you cry out 'Tis 
just the same thing; and your mouldy conscience did 
ought to tell you 'tis a great deal worse for a married 
man at your age to want to break loose." 

" On that subject my conscience don't say nothing 
at all — worth mentioning," declared Aaron. 

"Oh, yes it do. It duns you hard; but you won't 
hear it there, because your nature's set against it. 
Where your boy's the matter 'tis different, because 
there's nought on God's earth easier than to be shocked 
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at another person's deeds ^especially if you find all 
your neighbours shocked. We cry out loud for every- 
body to hear when a thing like that is done. Why? 
Not because we care a button about it really, but 
because we want the world to hear us crying out 
Then the world will think we're on its side and trust 
us. That's the filthy, slimy, canting spirit there is 
everywhere — especially in religious people. Lord! 
how I loathe theml But I wouldn't talk to none but 
you like this, of course. And I only do it to you 
because I'm — well, I like you, and I don't want you 
to be that sort or pretend to be. 'Tis humbug, and 
I hate humbug." 

" How you don't get into hot water with your fine 
dashing opinions, I can't guess/' he answered, and she 
laughed again. 

"For the simple reason that I don't utter 'em. 
And so much the less worry for me, and flurry for 
others." 

" A very proper rule, and my own, for that mat- 
ter," he admitted. "And the closer you keep your 
mouth shut, the easier it is to go your own way. I'm 
beginning to see that rather sharply. I've been a great 
talker. I like to spread knowledge and understand- 
ing. But when it comes to doing, then words be 
often in the way. Oh, what a comely, clever creat- 
ure you arel I never seed the like. Hatch was un- 
luckly — terrible unlucky — to die, I mean. It must 
have added another pang to death to know what he 
was leaving." 

Her thoughts upon this sentiment were not ut- 
tered. She only shrugged her shoulders, and did not 
mention the fact that Timothy Hatch, a jealous man 
of stern Christian values and frosty mind, had thanked 
God on his death-bed that he would see her no more 
in the bright place whither he was bound. 

" He wanted children — Hatch did," she said. 
"But I did not — never felt the mother spirit It 
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irked him a good bit. But he lived to see I was 
right. He was glad that I had none afore he died." 

"Dearly I wish that I'd got no child," declared 
Aaron. " They've been vanity and vexation of spirit 
to me — and my family, so far as I can see, haven't 
got any of their father in 'em — not a spark — nor 
yet their mother neither." 

"That's because you can't see yourself," she an- 
swered. " You imagine a party bursting with great 
opinions and virtues, and you think 'tis Aaron Cleave; 
and you look for it in Giles and your daughter Joyce ; 
but 'tisn't there very naturally, because 'tis only your 
silly idea of yourself, and you couldn't hand on your 
mistaken self-judgment. But you've handed on your- 
self all right — to Giles and Joyce if no others. 
They tell me that your poor chap as fell in the war 
was like his mother." 

"He got his fighting spirit from me; his mildness 
and a certain obstinate twist from my wife." 

The bell of Mrs. Hatch's shop rang and she rose. 

" Come in again for a tell later," he begged. " You 
be meat and drink to me, and you know it." 

She gazed at him with frank love. 

" Silly fools — silly fools the pair of us," she an- 
swered. " 'Tis they little gold rings in your ears and 
nought else, I do believe, draw me in here to waste 
my time. As for you, you're a bom time-waster, 
and will be ever." 

" Time ban't wasted in your company," he declared. 

When she had gone he poured broth from a sim- 
mering saucepan and took a bowl to his sick daughter. 
Polly had a heavy cold and kept her bed. Her father 
saw her eat her dinner, then stopped and talked and 
played a little game of cards with her. She asked 
for the cat, and he went down and brought it up. 
He was bright and cheerful and full of new interests 
and new hopes. His spirit ran over for the little 
girl, and he made her very happy. 
X5 



CHAPTER XXVn 

ALISON went to sec Dr. Tolchard on a day in 
spring. She knew him for a friend, and when 
puzzled, as often happened, she would sometimes sub- 
mit her difficulties to him. There had come a letter 
from Joyce Cleave. Her letters were rare and had 
reference to her matrimonial projects, but nothing 
else. She had been twice engaged since going to 
London, and twice she had broken off the match on 
different grounds. 

She wrote as follows : — 

" Dear Mother : 

''You will be interested to hear that I am leaving 
this place. I am sick of service, and intend going in 
a Great Western Railway bar. There is a great deal 
more money, and you get your tickets for half the 
usual cost, and every other Sunday off, and ten days' 
holiday. I have applied and sent my photograph and 
got the job. I go to Swindon in a fortnight's time. 
My friend Tm walking with now — I mean Leonard 
Wright, him that's in the Army and Navy Stores — 
doesn't want me to go, but I think it will be for my 
good, and Tm afraid Leonard is much like the others. 
Fm pretty well tired of men. Perhaps I'll meet my 
fate at Swindon ; but sometimes I think I'll die an old 
maid after all. 

" I don't know whether I ought to tell you what I'm 
going to tell you now, and specially because I've sworn 
on my oath not to do it. But there are times when 
even an oath ought to be broke, it seems to me, and 
this is one of them. Last week on my evening out 
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I was walking near the Marble Arch along with 
Leonard and I ran right on Giles. I very near fainted 
for fear, but I kept my head, and though he was slok- 
ing off, I catched hold of his jacket and made him 
stop. He's alive and well, and I felt as no oath ought 
to keep me from telling you that much. I don't know 
whether he told me truth, but he said he was in regular 
work and living in rooms down the Royal Oak way 
and earning good wages. More he wouldn't say; but 
he asked for my address, which I gave him, and he 
said he'd call one evening and perhaps make an en- 
gagement to take a walk with me before I leave Lon- 
don. He wouldn't give me his address, and wouldn't 
say what he was doing, nor nothing of that. But he 
wanted to hear the home news a good bit. He 
laughed at Holne, and said London was good enough 
for him and the people in it. I don't think as hell 
ever go home no more. 

** I am, your affectionate daughter, 

"Joyce Cleave. 

'* P.S. — Giles made me swear on the Name that I 
wouldn't say nothing when I wrote. I begged for it, 
and said you'd got one son dead, and 'twas like a 
second being dead now he'd gone off same as he did ; 
but he said 'twas better to be like that, and he was so 
good as dead for all use he'd ever be to home. He 
said if ever he made a pile of money he'd keep his 
parents out of the workhouse, but more he wouldn't 
do." 

This letter Alison discussed with Aaron, and he 
talked the matter over with Mrs. Hatch. Then his 
wife took it to Dr. Tolchard, only to find that he saw 
it much in the same way as her husband had. 

" He's alive," said the physician, " and that to your 
mother's heart means a lot, no doubt, Alison. He's 
alive and apparently prosperous. If he's_prosperou8> 
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it argues that he is mending his ways and making 
some money, and keeping a regular life. We can only 
hope for the young blackguard that time will break 
him in and alter his opinions and tame his vices. He 
may justify his existence in the long run. You have 
the satisfaction of knowing that he's alive, and of feel- 
ing that in the future you'll probably see him again — 
I hope a reformed character." 

" But, now — now — and that poor girl. Ban't it 
within the bounds of hope that he might come back 
to her? If we knew where he was I'd go myself, if 
I had to travel all the way afoot, and try and make 
him see what he ought to do. If he goes to see Joyce, 
oughtn't a valiant effort to be made to bring him teck ?" 

He shook his head. 

"It's too late for that. To chain them together 
now, even if he be willing and contrite, would be im- 
possible. All respect has gone, and all love too, for 
that matter. Don't think of it." 

*' Jenny Coneybeare wouldn't go back now, perhaps; 
and yet I think that is but talk ; I know 'tis but talk. 
She'd return to him, and thankfully return, if he but 
gave her the chance to do it." 

" I should be the last to wish any such thing. She's 
young, fortunately, and Hamlyn is well to do. She'll 
be all right. He's going to keep her at Stoke, and the 
child is to be kept also. She's come out of it better 
than most girls do." 

"If you knowed what she thought and how she 
suffered." 

He sniffed. 

" We must leave the future to time. Time works 
wonders, you know — if a man or woman is young." 

" Yes," she said, " it do — with all but me. That 
girl, Drusilla White, what my Frank was tokened to, 
have got another young man. I'm glad, and I've told 
her how glad. But — " 

" Natural — natural, Alison. The world won't 
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stand still, though a mother's heart can. Nature battles 
for joy. It plants in us a mighty instinct to joy, and 
though it takes as many shapes as there are many 
minds, yet the hunger and thirst to be happy can't be 
stamped out of us. Wise men talk of the Will to 
Power; but it is the Will to Joy that runs the world." 

" I've long given up any thought of being happy, 
sir ; I only want to see my childer doing right." 

" That's your hunger for happiness — your will to 
joy, you see. And as to Giles — he'll come back some 
day — to show himself if he succeeds. He has the 
lordly ambition to keep his parents out of the work- 
house. That's something." 

She took this cold comfort home again, and found 
her husband well pleased to learn the doctor's opinion. 

" And come to think on it, 'tis the only advice he 
could give," he said, " for we can't lay our hands on 
the scamp even if we would. He's taking good care 
of that. We'll wait and see if he visits his sister as 
he promised; but I know my son: he won't Mrs. 
Hatch said the same. She reckons she understands 
Giles better than what you do ; because Giles was very 
different from Frank. You could always tell what 
Frank would do, because he had your fine nature; but 
Giles was wont to bother you and fret you and worry 
you to death, even when a child." 

"Yes; but he mended. Never was a more under- 
standing boy at seventeen than him." 

" His understanding he got from me," declared his 
father. " You'll bear me out that, so far as the man's 
wits be concerned, there's few can grumble. A clever 
man — too clever and too fond of thinking for him- 
self. And the young youth that thinks for himself 
is taking very great risks and playing with fire. Mrs. 
Hatch says that he was the sort as would have well 
paid for beating in his youth. ' You ought to have 
used the rod to that boy,' she said. ' A father's rod 
be better than life's scourge,' she told me in her clever 
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and far-seeing manner. And without a doubt she's 
right. But then ' I am Aaron Cleave/ I said, ' a man 
of the tenderest feelings, as have been known to spare 
even a mouse, if I happened to catch the little crea- 
ture's eye just when I was going to slay it. To whip 
a child was always a task quite beyond my powers, 
rd sooner try to thatch the roof of Exeter Cathedral 
than do it' ' But his mother chastened Giles/ I was 
able to tell Lavinia — Mrs. Hatch, I should say. ' His 
wise mother had the sense and the power and the 
wisdom to do it But there again, we all have our 
soft spots, and Alison never was known to lift a finger 
to Frank/ Was you now ? " 

" Because there never rose no need. If you wanted 
to be just to me, you ought to have said that too. I 
did whip Giles for his good, God knows; but never 
hard enough. Ban't woman's work, and 'twas all 
very well for you to approve and then stop his healthy 
yowling with sweeties, so soon as I'd gone with a sore 
heart out of his sight. You never helped me — never 
— not with Giles, nor yet with any of 'em." 

" This is too much," answered the man. " You've 
said that afore, and I've suffered very much under it, 
and I don't want to hear it again. I'm myself, and 
I've done my duty to my children as I saw my duty, 
and the good advice I've given 'em would fill a book. 
They had my example; ^ey saw the man I was — 
steadfast and to be trusted, and always the same; and 
if after my terrible and shattering accident I couldn't 
be quite so much a companion to my sons, whose fault 
was that? Not mine, I'll swear. You don't know 
what you're saying when you pull me to pieces like 
that I'm not accustomed to it, and I don't like it 
'Tis contrary to justice and freedom and order. 
What did Mrs. Hatch say to me not three days ago? " 

"I don't know," she answered. Her colour rose 
and her eyes grew bright Anger took ten years out 
of her face for the moment ''I don't know what 
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she said, and I don't want to; but I do know I'm hear- 
ing her name a thought too often on your lips. * La- 
vinia' is it now? *Tis Mrs. Hatch here and Mrs. 
Hatch there and Mrs. Hatch everywhere; and I'm 
getting a thought weary of the subject, I warn you." 

"Good God!" said the man, "that my own wife 
— the wife of my bosom — should say such an in- 
decent thing as that I The mother of my children to 
say that I The woman I showed my manhood for — 
the woman I gived up all for and ran away with — to 
say that I Can such things be ? No, they can't be, and 
they shan't be. Alison, I ask you to call that back 
and say you're sorry you said it A very improper 
and un-Christian thing. And you, with your pride 
and high opinions and general cleanliness of mind and 
body, to let yourself forget yourself like that! I'm 
shocked, that's what I am at this minute — shocked 
to the heart. Here was I sitting reading the news- 
paper and thanking God that the war was over and 
the last shot fired, and you come in the house, like a 
fierce and fiery wind, and blast me to the bone! Call 
it back, or else I don't know what I shall do! " 

He rose and put his arms round her neck. Sho 
breathed hard but did not speak immediately. 

" Have I ever withheld from you your lawful praise 
and renown?" he asked. "Be there a man who 
trumpets his wife's good qualities on the housetops 
like what I do? Be there a man who says to the 
women, 'You copy my wife,' more often than me? 
And be there a woman on earth that have been a 
kinder friend to you than the shop-woman next door? 
A better creature and a nicer-minded female never lost 
a husband and bided a widow for love of him. 'Tisn't 
at all right or in reason that you, who have reaped 
nought but kindness from her, should speak these hard 
words. She'd be awful hurt, for tender don't describe 
her. She'd cry her eyes out about it. Never has a 
hard word against you passed her lips, and when our 
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Franky died, you know, without my telling you, the 
line she took about the price of the mourning and the 
nice way she done it. Wisdom is wisdom, though 
some tastes sweet and some tastes bitter; and if you 
be going to behave like this, my dear, you'll have to 
hear some bitter wisdom from me/' 

" I'm saying nothing against her," answered his 
wife. "I respect and admire her so much as you; 
but I'm saying 'tis hard and cruel for me — me that 
be your wife — to hear another woman's cleverness 
and another woman's qualities so often put afore 
mine." 

"We all have our gifts," he answered, "and to 
praise her ban't to blame you. Let's be quick to sec 
good in all and proclaim it. She's broad where you're 
narrow, and larger-minded — in some directions — 
that's all. She's got a way of looking all round a 
thing, just like my own way. Tis a rare gift in a 
woman ; and not so common in men as one could wish, 
for that matter." 

" I haven't got time to talk. I work." 

"And work hard. Whoever, outside of a lunatic 
asylum, doubts it? I'm not saying you don't work 
and plot and plan and weave and toil and spin for us 
all in a way that often makes the people, led on by 
me, cry out with admiration. You're a wife in ten 
thousand, but — well, what I want to point out is, that 
I'm a husband a little bit out of the common also. 
And 'tis a human weakness to like our virtues to be 
marked and applauded." 

" If I ban't enough, Aaron — " 

"Quite enough — quite enough — more than 
enough. But you mustn't seek to stand between me 
and another human soul that understands me. You 
didn't ought to flare up if the name of a neighbour 
falls out of my mouth now and again. But there — 
'tis a very kicklish subject, wd I'm far, far tOQ high- 
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minded and generous to mention it again. I forgive 
and forget it." 

** She's cleverer than me — I know that." 

" And I'm cleverer than her — so we'll leave it at 
that. I'm a good deal hurt at this talk. It have 
crashed upon me in a very unexpected sort of way. 
You'm hungry or something — or perhaps feverish? 
If there's a cold upon you catched from Polly, you'll 
do well to bide in to-morrow, and I'll fuss a bit over 
you." 

Her heart leapt back to him. 

" You love me," she said ; " we've had some cruel 
times together, Aaron, and some good times — back- 
along. But you love me — only me, Aaron — only 
your Alison ? " 

" To ask is to doubt it," he returned, ** and I'll be 
blessed if ever I've been so much shocked in my life. 
You didn't ought to think such things, and still less 
did you ought to say 'em. If I don't love you, then 
no man ever loved his wife in this world." 

She was moved, and kept close to him. She knelt 
at his chair and took his hand. He desired to go on 
reading the newspaper, but felt that it was not the 
moment to do so. He sighed and kissed her cheek, 

" Never you ask me if I love you again," he said ; 
*' 'tis too shocking altogether, after what we've been 
through." 

" No, I won't then, I'll never think of no such 
thing." 

" I've got my faults, and perhaps nobody knows 'em 
better than me," he told her. " A shapely woman has 
always interested me — my grandfather was the same, 
only he didn't stop at being interested. But I — oh, 
no, nothing of the kind can ever be brought against 
me. A very steadfast and faithful man am I — 
though I say so." 

*' Women must trust, because they can't do anything 
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else," she said. "But I trust, because I believe you 
and know right well I can." 

'* Stick to that. And I wish — how I wish you 
could look in the bottom of my heart I " he answered, 
acutely aware that she could not. 

" I don't want to do that. I know 'tis true ; I know 
'tis true/' she told him. 

" True? Yes — true as the needle to the pole.'' 

They fell silent then, and from the ground of this 
subject each flushed a different covey of ideas that 
took their minds apart The thoughts of Aaron led 
into a region where he had no desire that his wife 
should follow; while Alison took heart and strove to 
make herself feel cheerful. She rose, kissed the man's 
forehead, and prepared to leave him ; while he heaved 
a sigh, as of some cruelly wounded beast; displayed 
upon his face an expression of patience under great 
injury; allowed his newspaper to lie on the ground; 
rested his cheek upon his hand; stared into the fire, 
and thought entirely of Lavinia Hatch. 

Alison was contrite, and strove to bring him into a 
good humour again. She soon succeeded, and pres- 
ently he picked up the newspaper once more, and as- 
sured her that his mind was now at peace. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

ALISON'S life at this season ran without event, 
and she was glad, since days devoid of incident 
were the best that she knew. The little boy, Dick, 
had got work on a farm nigh Holne; Mr. Cleave 
laboured fitfully; the child Polly grew in stature, 
though she was doomed ever to remain a weakling 
and physically useless. Of Giles there came no news, 
and he did not visit his sister or again communicate 
with her before she left London. Alison still hoped 
that time might bring him back to her; but she con- 
cealed her hope, because none shared it Jenny bore 
a man child, and Uriah Hamlyn decided that he should 
remain at Stoke with his mother. 

There came a day when Aaron was at work and 
Alison went into her neighbour's shop with an item 
of news. Since her heat on the subject of Mrs. 
Hatch, she had marked that her husband spent less 
speech on the subject of the shopkeeper; while as for 
Lavinia herself, Mrs. Cleave had received nothing but 
kindness and friendship from her. The wife was 
happy at this moment She laughed now and spoke 
of her husband. 

" What d'you think he said this morning afore he 
went to work? He was full of the delights of keep- 
ing a shop ! He tells me that it have grown more and 
more upon him now, with his infirmities, a shop be 
the sort of work he'd best shine at! " 

" Infirmities! He never mentions no infirmities to 
me. 

" Thank God there's nought whatever amiss but a 
short leg, and, even so, the dear man limps far more 
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than he need in company. But he's all for a tobacco 
shop. Fancy us — us that can hardly keep a roof over 
our heads ! " 

Lavinia considered. 

" It mightn't be so wild as you think," she answered. 
"If 'tis shown that there's an opening for business, 
the big tobacco people be always ready to help a small 
trader, I believe. And then there's Dr. Tolchard — 
he'd be very willing to help." 

"No — I blush to think of all we've got from him 
a'ready. We owe the little blessing we've had of late 
to him and none other. 'Twas he that saved my life 
and found our home and set it up again. And that's 
not all he's done for me. The soul of goodness and 
generosity he is. There's nought I wouldn't do for 
him, Lavinia — nought." 

" The man need pay nothing — only stand security 
for your husband." 

" Don't name it, or think on it. I'm not at all wish- 
ful for such a thing. Aaron smokes too much as 'tis, 
and if us had a proper shop, he'd always be in it, and 
never take no exercise nor nothing. Then he's that 
open-handed : he's the last to make any such thing pay, 
for he'd always be giving away tobacco and pipes and 
what not. I can very w^U see him at it. And I'm 
sure you can, for you know him well enough by now." 

" Don't say that ; I know little enough about him, 
save that he's uncommon good-looking and can be very 
fine company when he's in a good temper. But wc 
outsiders can't tell much about a man. Tis only his 
wife really understands him. I'll warrant now you've 
not much fault to find ? " 

" When he's to work, you'll not meet a better or a 
kinder man," answered the wife. 

" Ah, work's the wholesome food for *em. Tis our 
wisdom to keep 'em at it all we can. Give a man a 
cheerful conceit of himself if you want best to please 
him. Tell him how smart he is, and how well he 
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shows up against other men. He'll always be quick 
to believe that; and 'twill add amazing to his respect 
for your opinion. If he's got faults, mention *em — 
as happening in other chaps — and add that he's free 
of *em. If he's got vartues, name 'em to him as not 
happening in other chaps, but add 'tis wonderful how 
bright they shine in him. There's some men don't 
like buttering, and be very shy of praise, Alison; but 
there's no man living don't like to be praised by the 
woman he's wedded to. Let 'em think they look a 
lot finer than they really do look in our eyes. 'Tis 
a pious fraud, as they say, and makes for peace." 

" I know you know," said the other. 

"Yes, I know — now. Not that I practised what 
I preach — else my married life might have been hap- 
pier. Always have a bit up your sleeve with a man, 
because you never know how soon you'll want it." 

The wife considered. It had been in her heart 
more than once to speak to her neighbour concerning 
Mr. Cleave, but since Mrs. Hatch might herself be 
considered as implicated in his restlessness, if not 
actually the cause of it, Alison hesitated. She hesi- 
tated now, yet a proleptic instinct told her, when with 
Lavinia, that some day must come a clash. Often she 
set the prospect aside ; often she debated it. Such an 
encounter even in thought filled her with acute fear, 
because well she knew that the shopkeeper would out- 
face her in argument and defeat her in any possible 
controversy that might arise between them. But, on 
the other hand, Mrs. Hatch was always kind. She 
never hesitated openly to discuss Aaron. Her attitude 
towards him appeared that of an affectionate sister 
rather than a mistress. She always made excuses for 
him and always took him lightly. She admired his 
good qualities, but was under no delusion concerning 
his bad ones. She laughed with him and also at him. 
An air of open and ingenuous friendship characterized 
her visible relations with the Cleaves, and she was ever 
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ready and willing to serve Alison. The power to do 
so belonged largely to her, because Mrs. Cleave's work 
often took her from home for the day, and at this 
season, when Aaron chanced to be away also, the little 
invalid girl, Polly, was left alone for neighbours to 
befriend. 

"I was forgetting my news," said Alison, as she 
prepared to go on her way. " I dare say you'll laugh, 
same as her father did ; but for my part I can't think 
'tis a laughing matter. My Joyce be tokened again — 
this time to a young mechanic in the Swindon railway 
works — head of his shop." 

" Third time's lucky." 

" I'm sure I hope so — poor child." 

" You needn't pity her. She's got a very long head 
where the men are the matter. She knows her worth." 

" I'm not sure of that. She always looks up in the 
clouds so. Though her own mother, I should say she 
put rather too high a value on herself, if anything." 

" 'Tis a fault on the right side — if fault it be; and 
the sensible way if you've got anything to market. 
You can easily come down; but you can't go up." 

'* He's called Rupert Bliss, and he's a Wesleyan and 
a Sunday-school teacher and a tea-drinker — not the 
sort as you'd have thought our Joyce would look at. 
But he's wonderful handsome by his picture, which 
she's sent along of her letter." 

Mrs. Hatch manifested interest, and Alison returned 
to her own home to fetch the photograph. It repre- 
sented a good-looking and rather solemn-faced youth, 
with an expression a little unctuous. Lavinia had 
soon done with it. 

" I know that man's nature," she said. " He's like 
to do well in a narrow sort of way, but not with your 
daughter. D'you know what'U hap? Just this: she 
that's chucked two chaps will be chucked herself this 
time. Fancy her going to his little meeting-house 
among a lot of dingy dowdies I The wonder is they 
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ever met, or that such a man looked twice at a bar- 
maid." ^ 

"They met at a friend's house- And Mr. Bliss 
wants her to leave the bar.'* 

"And she won't?'' 

" No — not for the minute." 

" 'Twill be off almost afore you've got to look upon 
it as a settled thing," foretold the widow. Then Mrs. 
Qeave put the photograph in her pocket for others to 
see, and went upon her way. 

Stoke was the woman's destination, for much needle- 
work was doing there, and Uriah Hamlyn felt pleased 
to have Alison under his eye for a time. His old 
emotions towards her were long calmed into friend- 
ship; nevertheless he had not hesitated openly to de- 
clare that he would ask her to be his wife again to- 
morrow were it possible. He repeated this assertion 
to-day in course of an intimate talk with her. 

She worked in a small room that adjoined the 
parlour, and hither came Mr. Haml)m an hour before 
dinner to speak with her. He had nothing to say of 
a special character, but enjoyed her company. 

"No news of him?" 

She shook her head. 

" When I look at that babby I do often feel puzzled 
about the ways o' God to man, Alison. There he is 

— a very nice, dinlqr mite — hearty, healthy, always 
thirsty, always crowing. And yet — to think of him 
that got him." 

" Don't you never let an unkind thought cross your 
mind against the babby, Uriah." 
" I shall not." 
" I'm very hopeful. Hope be all the poor have got 

— the poor and the unhappy. Life can't crush it, 
somehow, chance what will. I say to myself that 
Giles be of the sort that have to lam in a cruel school. 
The hard have to be treated hard afore they'll under- 
stand. And God, as made all, knows how to lead all." 
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" Ban't only the hard be treated hard. That's man's 
justice, and I've nought to say against it. But 'tis 
the soft and gentle and harmless be treated hard. 
That's what I don't understand. 'Tis women and 
children be scourged : that[s where the Almighty's way 
beats a plain sportsman like what I be. I'm not say- 
ing it isn't right and proper, you understand, for if 
I did, I should be setting myself up to know better than 
my Maker; but I'm saying it don't look on all fours 
with what a decent man would do in the same case. 
That I can't see and parson can't show me. Why be 
you plagued? Why do this here infant come into the 
world with a blank ticket — nameless, unwanted?" 

" Not unwanted. He'll do something in the world 
yet." 

" He've got to be christened, and us can't hit on a 
name for the toad. Jenny says that you'd best fix that 
up. 

She was, however, thinking of his former remark, 
and did not heed the last. She made her eyes small 
to thread a needle. Then she spoke. 

"You mustn't think I'm plagued. I've got good 
things in my life — friends. There's you first, Uriah, 
and there's Doctor Tolchard, and a good few kindly 
women. And there's Aaron." 

He snorted. 

" Don't you throw dust in my eyes, you silly woman. 
Like son, like father." 

" You mustn't say that. He's got his own nature ; 
there's much we might larn from him. A very large- 
minded man — never casts a stone." 

" Living in a glass house, he's got a bit too much 
cunning for that. D'you know what I think of his 
large-mindedness ? 'Tis another name for cowardice." 

" He blamed his son bitterly, however. He took it 
more to heart than anybody." 

"Human nature that. He was foxing himself. 
He'd have done the same. We often envy while we 
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blame. He envied Giles. Yes, he did — I sec 
through him. He's a terror every way, and you be 
a million times too good for him." 

" I love him dearly." 

" No doubt — else you'd be too proud to stop with 
him." 

" He's that simple in some things you don't know. 
A child could lead him." 

" Too simple ? Too simple to know his luck. Too 
simple to understand half or a quarter of the worth 
of the woman he's wedded. You — you to have took 
him I Why, 'twas like giving a stupid child a diamond 
to play with — that's what 'twas. The infant likes it 
and loves to handle it, no doubt; but a bit of glass 
would have pleased the child just as well. It don't 
know that growed-up men would fight for its toy." 

She laughed. 

"What a clever man you are to say such things I 
But how if the diamond would sooner stay along with 
the babby? 'Tis better to make a simple man happy 
than a clever man miserable. Not that Aaron be 
simple really." 

" No, that's true, anyway. He's just as double as 
they make 'em, and I only hope you'll never live to 
find it out." 

She sighed. 

" Don't say things like that to me. I'll never leave 
him. My life's work lies right ahead along with him. 
I must bend my head to it and keep driving on. But 
love leavens the loaf, you know, Uriah. I've got his 
love." 

"Such poor fare as it is. You be satisfied with 
potatoes because you never ate green peas, Alison. 
However, you'll be telling me to mind my own busi- 
ness in a minute. And none have ever had to tell me 
that. One thing remember: if Giles do come back, as 
he may when he's broke, after the manner of such 
prodigal trash, you warn him not to show his face 
x6 
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here. Never again shall he cross my threshold or 
Jenny if I can stop it." 

They talked awhile longer; then there came in Jenny 
herself to tell them that dinner was ready. She car- 
ried her baby. 

The talk was of Joyce's engagement, but Jenny's 
face soon made Alison change the subject. When the 
meal was done Mrs. Cleave helped to wash up before 
going back to her own work; and while she did so she 
spoke with the mother of her grandchild. 

" I suppose you can't get Uriah to see, come pres- 
ently, that it would be a very vitty thing for me to 
take the little boy?" 

" No; and I'm with him there. He's got to cling 
on to me for the rest of my natural life and stand 
between me and the respect of everybody." 

" Don't you tell like that. Ban't his fault, and you 
love him. And none worth thinking upon will ever 
blame you when they come to know the story." 

" 'Tis just them best worth thinking on would blame 
me most — the upright, clean men who think good 
thoughts about women and reckon we ought to be 
saints, and all that. Take this fine chap Joyce have 
won. Would he have touched the hand of a woman 
like me? No, the men to trust and look up to and 
believe in ban't the easy men. They're the hard men. 
I'm telling truth, because I know from experience. 
The men in the village as be friendly and pass the 
time of day now be the men as don't go to church and 
have their open failings. The self-respecting men 
don't see me no more, unless I'm with Mr. Hautnl3m." 

" 'Tis your fancy, Jenny." 

" No, it isn't I allow for that. Fm past all that. 
I'm hard and brazen and coarse now. I use bad 
words. I don't care a cuss for anybody. I carry my 
child through Holne, and don't feel no more about him 
than if he was a grocer's parcel. There's only one 
has ever asked to look at him and praised him and told 
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me he was a dear li'l boy. And that was old Samuel 
Angel." 

" Well, he's a Christian, if ever there was one — and 
a great church-goer also." 

" I've got work — that's something. Those people 
at the potteries down to Bovey Tracey saw the pictures 
that I sent to them ; and they say I can come and paint 
on the cheap china ware and try it. They offer money, 
too. It sounds a lot to me. If I suit them, after be- 
ing taught, they'll give me eighteen shillings a week." 

Alison stared, and her respect for Jenny increased 
at a bound. 

" My goodness! Eighteen shillings a week I You 
clever creature I Didn't Uriah always say that you'd 
pay him for those lessons I Eighteen shillings a week I 
'Tis a fortune. Of course you'll set about it, Jenny? " 

" I am going to try and see if I suit them. But it 
don't seem likely. There's a woman as married a 
cousin of ours lives down there. She's called Coney- 
beare, too, but her husband's dead and she's only got 
one son — a soldier to Plymouth. Uncle Uriah wants 
for me and my baby to go down and stay along with 
her. Then I'd go to the pottery and take the child, 
of course, and see if I can do any good for them after 
I've practised a bit." 

" 'Tis a grand thing, and I'm terrible pleased to hear 
tell about it." 

" I shall come home of a Saturday. They will have 
me do that — my father and Uncle Uriah." 

"Of course you will. Eighteen shilling a week! 
Why, my dear woman, you'll have the laugh of every 
girl in Holne. What a thing 'tis to have brains! " 

Alison spoke almost enviously. Then she fell on a 
silence, and took the baby from his mother and looked 
into his face. In her heart persisted secret hopes that 
the infant might yet live to bring her son and Jenny 
together again. The dream was remote enough, yet 
very real. She often considered the possibility, and 
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longed to know where Giles might be, that she might 
write to him and tell him about his son. Jenny, how- 
ever, by no means helped her hopes. From the time 
of his desertion and after her first frantic desire that 
he might return to save her, she had hardened into 
detestation and hatred of the man ; and Uriah Hamlyn, 
despite his religious convictions, found it impossible 
to modify her attitude. Indeed, he did not attempt 
to do so, for his heart still echoed her passion, and all 
that he endeavoured was to make her forget. 

Mrs. Cleave regarded the baby with affection, and 
spoke to the mother. 

" Tis wonderful, and yet every day makes me see 
it clearer. This child be ever so much more like my 
darling, dead Franky than like Giles." 

"Thank God, if 'tis so,'* said the other. '*I'd 
sooner he was like any man, living or dead, than his 
father. I don't want to be haunted all my life with 
the likeness of that cruel devil. Frank was a very 
different sort, and I'd be glad enough for this innocent 
little wretch to grow up like he was." 

" 'Tis wonderful much like what Franky looked when 
a babe. Somehow I've seen him more as a infant child 
than as a grown man since this little one was bom. 
Oh, Jenny, if it could all come over again, and I could 
have my Franky back a babby ! " 

" I ban't like that. Give him back to me, and don't 
you get sad. Frank's all right, mother — the only one 
among us that be. Do he know his girl's tokened 
again, I wonder? Maybe, where he is, they keep the 
cold news away; else there'd be tears shed over the 
harps sometimes. If my mother knowed what had be- 
fallen me, her heaven would turn into hell, I reckon. 
Such a stickler for virtue never was seen on earth as 
her — so father says." 

Then Mrs. Qeave gave the baby to his mother and 
returned to her sewing. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

THE prophecy of Lavinia Hatch came true, and 
for the third time Joyce Cleave's hope of matri- 
mony ended in failure, Mr. Bliss was of a mind too 
serious, and presently, when for the charm of change 
the woman took a walk with a different sort of man, 
her betrothed rated her harshly. She refused to be 
contrite, and the engagement was at an end. But the 
young tradesman who had been the indirect cause of 
this disaster was exceedingly thankful to fill the break, 
and two days after Mr. Bliss had departed from her 
horizon, one Timothy Sheldon, a hairdresser, reigned 
in his stead. Timothy was a jovial and genial spirit 
of many adventures; but he found Joyce to chime har- 
moniously with his opinions, and decided that here, at 
last, was the woman who might make him a wife. 
He proposed and was accepted, and Joyce, for her 
part, most steadfastly believed that now indeed her 
lot was settled and her future bright. She loved the 
man in measure of his love for her ; and when he held 
off a little, her affection suffered a slight relapse, and 
when he was on-coming and ardent, she met him half 
way. Like other rakes, Mr. Sheldon had a high ideal 
of the perfect wife — and his own worthiness and 
desert when a permanent choice should be made. In 
Joyce he. found this ideal, and a very sound under- 
standing soon obtained between them. She thought 
of him in no half-hearted way, and increased knowl- 
edge increased love. For a pair of slight creatures 
their affection was considerable. Illusions long coma- 
tose revived in Joyce's spirit. She wrote home with 
enthusiasm, and the tone of her letters left Alison in 
no doubt that the girl loved with all her heart at last 
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Mr. Sheldon also despatched a letter to his future 
wife's parents, and its tenor left nothing to be desired. 
The hairdresser was a sportsman, and with autumn 
he arranged to take his holiday when Joyce was able 
to get ten days' respite from the bar at the railway 
station. So together they came to Hokie. Great 
preparations were made for the visit, and Joyce re- 
turned to her parents, while her lover took a room at 
the " Church House." 

Timothy Sheldon was a black-eyed, sleek, and self- 
sufficient man of thirty-two. He patronized Holnc, 
but since he was generous, humorous, and always 
ready to stand treat to those who would listen to his 
opinions, none of Mr. Q>ttle's customers objected to 
him. The younger men were silent before him, and 
some, indeed, displayed an honest wonder and admira- 
tion at Timothy's great gifts of exposition; the elder 
men listened and nodded, laughed in their sleeves, 
and accepted the hairdresser's hospitality. It was only 
in the evening, after he had bid Joyce " good night " 
and left her home, that the visitor ^one upon the bar 
company. By day he divided his time between Joyce 
and sport He had brought his own gun and his own 
dog — a red setter, of which he was very fond. For 
Alison's sake Dr. Tolchard got Mr. Sheldon a good 
day or two, and then came a morning when he was 
to shoot over the Stoke fields and drink tea with Mr. 
Haml3m afterwards. Aaron Cleave professed to 
esteem his future son-in-law from the first, but his 
wife went in some doubt Timothy, however, won her 
heart before he had been at Holne a week. He paid 
her considerable attention, and told her daughter that 
he thought very highly of her character. 

When Mr. Sheldon arrived with the red setter at 
Stoke, Uriah Hamlyn was not pleased to find that 
Aaron Cleave had come also. The latter carried his 
gun, and evidently proposed to shoot But he found 
himself not wanted* 
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The host was civil to his visitor, and when presently 
the young man, with a boy to show him the way, had 
gone about his sport, Aaron, who followed beside the 
master of Stoke, heard hard things, and was sorry that 
he had come. Hamlyn chanced to be in a bad humour 
and ripe for quarrelling. He despised Mr. Cleave 
very heartily, and never agreed with him on principle. 
The mildest platitudes found him in opposition when 
uttered by Alison's husband, and to-day, as they pro- 
ceeded to some rough ground at Moor edge, he did 
little at first but bark out surly negatives to such propo- 
sitions as the other was pleased to make. 

" A very nice chap," asserted Aaron of his daugh- 
ter's betrothed. "I've had a good bit of talk with 
him over a pipe and a glass of an evening, and I find 
he's pretty shrewd and sensible for a man of his age." 

"Age haven't got nothing to do with sense," an- 
swered the other, " else we shouldn't see so many old 
fools. I say nothing against the man. I know noth- 
ing against him. He looks all right I hope he's 
teaching you a bit, I'm sure." 

Aaron was startled. 

** We don't lam much from our juniors as a rule, 
I believe. But I grant he's got a lot of town wit and 
cleverness. He's a great thinker and marks the signs 
of the times. And he's pretty well off — of course, 
as a father I looked into that. He knows that, along 
of my misfortunes in the past, I've no money to go 
with my daughter, and he's resigned to it" 

" If I had your mean spirit I'd hang myself. Al- 
ways to be yelping because you go half an inch shorter 
o' one side than t'other." 

" No, you mustn't think so, Hamlyn : I won't have 
that, and 'tis very one-sided of you to say it. When 
I speak of my misfortunes, I mean the same as my 
wife means — neither more nor less. Not only my 
shattering accident, but all the other harsh things that 
life have brought against me«" 
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" Your wife don't yelp. If you had a pinch of her 
pluck and power of work you'd be a usefuUer man." 

" You surprise me," answered Aaron. 

"Yes; and since we're on it, I may tell you that 
you surprise me. Don't think that ever your missis 
grumbles in my ear, or any other ear. She drives 
ahead, and don't stop to quarrel with what can't be 
helped." 

" As to grumbling," answered her husband, " grum- 
ble she does to me ; and for my part, being before all 
else a man of peace, I could wish she did not. I've 
got a side too, let me tell you, though for long I've 
known you didn't think so. 'Tis very well for her 
to come up sewing here to Stoke, and all that But 
life's life, and the home be the home, and my home 
ban't a bed of roses, whatever yours may be." 

He spoke with great feeling, but the other only 
laughed sourly. 

" You want everything for nothing, you do. You 
want to go your own idle way and amuse yourself, and 
drink and live slackly, and tell all the other people what 
to do — and do nought yourself. You want your wife 
to be this and that, and blind when you're up to things 
she don't approve, and deaf when you're saying things 
she don't approve, and out of the way when you don't 
want her, and on the spot when you do. You want 
her to be a happy, cheerful, strong, willing, sensible 
creature ; but when it comes to the other side of your 
life and the other interests in it, you just want her to 
be a fool with no character, and no strength, and no 
sense and no self-respect. Don't you flinch. 'Tis the 
truth. You want two women rolled into one — like 
most of you married men. But nature's nature, and 
you can't have the women strong when you want 'em 
strong, and weak when you want 'em weak. You're 
playing with fire — that's what you're doing, and you'll 
get scorched come presently." 

"Bah!" answered the tbatcher. "I do laugh to 
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hear you bachelor men with your little silly ideas about 
the females! Tis easy for the likes of you to sit in 
judgment — easy enough ; but I should have given you 
credit for more sense. You ban't used to poke your 
nose into things of which you know nought; but, since 
you've touched this ticklish thing, you'd best list to me. 
Let me tell you, Uriah Hamlyn, that worthy and excel- 
lent and generally admired as my wife is, there are 
other things in the world beside all they chill vartues. 
Fm a man with a great feeling for joy of life in me, 
and not a drop — not one damned drop — do I get in- 
side the walls of my house — so now then I And whose 
fault is it ? I'm not a hard man — not a driving man 
— not an unkind man. I don't worry the woman, 
and I don't want her to worry me. My peaceful, 
simple rule, as I've said scores of times, is to go my 
own way and keep my mouth shut; but how if your 
wife won't let you go your own way and won't let 
you keep your mouth shut? She's a Martha, in a 
word ; and I don't mind how much she troubles about 
her own business, since to worry is her nature and 
to trouble is her food ; but I do mind very much when 
she troubles about my business." 

"A husband's business and his wife's are one, I 
should think." 

"Yes — that's just the sort of silly thing an old 
bachelor would think. But you think wrong. A man 
must have something in his life if he's to be alive and 
alert and cheerful — something on his own. He can't 
always be at his wife's footstool, or at heel, like a 
spaniel; and he don't want her at his. 'Tis a perishing 
state, and if women only knowed it, that sort of thing 
chokes a man off 'em quicker than an}rthing else in the 
world." 

"You're for freedom and licentiousness and all 
that." 

" So you think. Because a man ban't fawning on 
bis wife, it follows, of coiu*se, he's fawning on another 
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female. But that's folly, like the rest A jealous wife 
thinks there's nothing in the world but women for her 
husband; she feels xx>sitive he's after a petticoat the 
minute he's out of her sight. And the result is hell all 
round, and despair on the man's part as often as not. 
My wife don't understand me a bit better than you do. 
She don't understand that change of air is necessary to 
me; she don't understand that to take life so cruel 
serious as what she do is poison to me. It casts me 
down, like illness. Her fret and flurry and all the 
frowns and sighs she brings to living, knock the starch 
out of me, so that for dear life I must seek elsewhere, 
off and on, for a bit of the other side. Now it may be 
a glass of beer with a friend ; now it may be a bit of 
sport, like to-day; now it may be a talk with another 
build of woman; but some of these things I have got 
to do — else I'd go mad sometimes — when she's down- 
cast and full of woe for a month on end. Don't you 
understand that 'tisn't in my nature to feel so downcast 
as her? I can't help it: 'tis a natural lightness of 
mind. I cast off woe better than her. I can't keep 
looking at the black side always. My nature's built to 
catch the least ray of hope. I fly to happiness and 
easiness and joy, like a blue-bottle flies to the window. 
She makes me mad sometimes — mad, I tell you. Not 
that she means it ; but there 'tis — her awful seriousness 
and scant power of hope. Why, just out of monkey 
spite I'll oft undo what she's done and dirty what 
she've cleaned when her back's turned ! Yes, I confess 
to it — just out of spite — to be revenged for many 
a hatefid hour. You might think that unmanly; but 
*tisn't 'Tis the manhood crying to assert itself. And 
it will do so. One minute she grumbles at my lack of 
manhood, if I don't go to work; but the next minute 
she says I've got too much and be too young for my 
years, if I go and have a tell with Lavinia Hatch and 
she hears me laughing in there. And when I return 
to my house in a good temper, 'tis her care to turn 
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it into a bad one so quick as ever her tongtie can dcsa 
But Fm a man of a tender heart, and often I stand 
afore my hearthstone and feel properly beat, and ask 
myself in all humility what the hell 'tis my wife do 
want And if she's told you what 'tis, 'twould be an 
act of friendship to tell me. I shan't be angered — 
far from it." 

" She says your heart be set on change, and she feels 
it cruel hard, naturally. Understand me, your wife 
didn't put it like that in naked words; but 'twas th^ 
sum of what I gleaned after a good bit of talk." 

Mr. Qeave considered. 

"Change," he said at length, "is a very needful 
thing to the soul of man. They call for it more than 
women. 'Tis a more soaring thing — the male soul — 
if you understand me. All the change my wife's 
greedy for be a little bit of good luck, instead of the 
eternal run of bad that's been ours ever since my ter- 
rible accident ; but I in my manly way, take the rough 
with the smooth and bear up something wonderful 
against life. And I won't deny that a fresh face now 
and again helps me to do it. 'Tis no doubt Mrs. Hatch 
that be aimed at; and Alison thinks it a bit unfair for 
me to seek her company, and pass the time of day, 
and laugh at the things that be worth laughing at, 
and see what nonsense it is to take good luck too joy- 
fully and bad luck too much to heart. 'Tis just that ; 
my wife thinks things matter too much, and t'other 
woman puts all in its proper place and sees through 
life, that for the most part 'tis little more than children 
making mud pies in the gutter." 

" You like that wicked way of talking because you're 
a light man and always ready to go round any comer to 
escape from the truth,'* answered Hamlyn. " But what 
I ask you is, where you'd be now if your wife hadn't 
fought and toiled and made herself old afore her time 
to keep you out of the workhouse. 'Tis very well to 
have ^ese high opinions that nought matters, when 
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you've got a Ipving, brave woman to do all the things 
that do matter; but suppose she hadn't beoi beside you 
to take the brunt of keeping food in your mouth ; sup- 
pose she hadn't been there to keep the wolf from the 
door and stand between you and wreck — where would 
you have been then? Not in a case to waste your 
time and philander with widow Hatch, I redcon. 
What your wife be thinking is just this ; that since 
she's made you what you are and worked her fingers 
to the bone for you, 'tis rather hard that she can't have 
all the little you can give. And that little is your 
love and faith and steadfast worship." 

''She's got all that, my dear man, and well she 
knows it But I can't do impossible things. I'm not 
built to do 'em. 'Tis very unfortunate, without a 
doubt, that I'm not a man fashioned nearer to her pat- 
tern, but my mind is cast on rather a large scale, though 
I say it that should not. I'm a regular terror for new 
ideas, and will go any distance to find 'em. I've got 
the way to look all round things, and, along of being 
free in my own opinions, I judge none. Be honest, 
and tell me if you ever catch me judging any man." 

" That's not the point, and you shan't shift from it," 
returned the other. " For that matter, you do judge : 
you judge your wife, and say she's a Martha and a 
driving, narrow-minded woman. What I'm arguing 
for is that she's right to demand your whole-hearted 
worship and affection after all she's done for you ; and 
you're wrong to give her a pang or a care in any direc- 
tion whatever." 

'' If we was angels, my dear, no doubt 'twould be so, 
though, thank God's goodness, there's to be no marry- 
ing there. But angels we're not — only jtist human 
creatures with our natures planned in the Almighty's 
workshop afore we are bora I say for myself that, 
though I'm not the husband my wife would like me to 
be, I'm none the less a very fair type and sample of 
tihe breed ; and I happen to know another woman who 
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would have been mighty well satisfied with me in the 
past But does that fact alter me to Alison? Cer- 
tainly not. I see her point of view, and though I don't 
agree with it, I do what I may to fall in with it" 

" You do nothing at all that interferes with your 
own convenience/' 

" If she told you that, she said a very wrong and un- 
true thing. I'm not a man to prattle of my good deeds 
and self-denials and battles with the flesh and all that 
Far from it, Hamlyn — far from it But since you 
and she force it out of me, I'm bound in self-respect 
to say that I've surprised myself again and again. A 
most self-denying man am I, and never yet Imown to 
put my good afore any other person's. I've took the 
bread out of no mouth. I've stood between none and 
his desires. Of course you think this is to blow my 
own trumpet; but 'tis no more than common self-de- 
fence. You and her go talking behind my back, and 
then you let loose this broadside upon me; and me all 
the time wondering and thinking how to pleasure my 
wife and g^ve her a better time and lessen her toil and 
unceasing care. I'm very much hurt about it, and I 
shall take good heed that she knows I am." 

" Don't do that. Don't drag her into this. We're 
talking man to man, and you asked me to talk. I ban't 
hot no more. I want to do her a good turn, that's all. 
I tell you again 'tis only what I put into her words, not 
the words that she spoke. Never a woman living was 
more loyal to her husband than she is to you. I rubbed 
you down pretty hard because I hate your way, but don't 
you suppose that she agreed with me. She stuck up for 
you all the time, and said that none knew what a mar- 
vellous good temper you had or how bright and hopeful 
you contrived to be at the darkest hours. To hear her 
you'd think as you was as good a husband as ever 
walked. I know better, and I know that there's more 
in all this attention to that woman next door than — ^" 

Aaron stood still and held up his hand. 
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*' Stop there I " he said. ** You've spoken enough — 
too much. If on your own showing my wife is con- 
tent, then don't you trouble further, else the tables will 
be turned in a manner that may surprise and pain you. 
In a word, farmer, mind your own business and leave 
me and my wife to mind ours. Don't you, as a bache- 
lor man, think to come between husband and wife, else 
you may find yourself saddled with a heavy load afore 
you know it Many and many a bachelor have rued 
the day when he took a hand to help a woman against 
her husband. 'Tis a fool's game at best, even if you're 
honest; and if you ban't, then 'tis a knave's game. So 
whichever way you look at it, 'tis no game for a sensi- 
ble man. And now I be quite out of heart about sport- 
ing — couldn't hit a haystack, I'm sure, if I was to try 
ever so. I'll bid you good-bye, Hamlyn, and go back 
over the Moor to turn over these startling speeches in 
my mind. And you seek the hairdresser, and give him 
a bit of your wisdom if you reckon he wants it I 
ban't vexed, mind, only downcast to think as life have 
taught you so little." 

They parted a few minutes later, and though Qeave 
affected to deplore the past conversation, in reality it 
had interested him much and left him in a temper 
rather cheerful than vexed. He was glad to have said 
what he had said, and hoped that his sentiments might 
filter back to his wife presently. But he shouldered his 
gun with an expression of great misery on his face, and 
went limping off in a manner very stricken and tor- 
mented, while Haml)m stood still for a while and 
watched him disappear. 

Great rolling ridges of grassy waste soon swallowed 
Aaron up. A fulvous, sulky Moor rolled out around 
him under fog banks and the wilderness resolved itself 
into two immense planes — one yellow beneath and one 
swart grey above. The low-flying mists shredded off 
•». into flakes and wisps over the desolate places and thus 

— 
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dreary scene Mr. Cleave went his way in a mood 
neither dark nor dreary. From his private point of 
view there lacked not considerable brightness in the 
misty Moor — and a brightness that shone from his 
own mind. So much, indeed, did he find to be thank- 
ful for that his soul rose to play presently. He shot a 
snipe that sprang from near his feet, and then, wak- 
ing to the old delight of sport, proceeded industriously. 
Hares are sacred to the hunters on Holne Moor; but 
it was characteristic of this sportsman that he secretly 
declined to recognize this unwritten mandate. He shot 
a fine hare some time after noon, and the adventure 
ended that day's work in a manner very pleasant to 
him. 

But the hare he took not home. 

"There's no damned nonsense about her. She 
understands everything like that," he said to himself; 
and then he stopped a moment at the door of Lavinia 
Hatch. 

"Don't you be selling the skin to Johnny Welsh 
next time he comes round!" he said; and she was 
quick to appreciate the fun of the warning and the 
delicacy of the situation. 

" Trust me," she answered, " and if your missis be 
from home one day next week, let me know which day 
'tis, and you come in and have a bit of jugged or roast 
— which you like — for your dinner." 

He sighed with pleasure, and winked at her. 

" Was there ever such another quick-minded creature 
on the earth? " he asked her. " No, no, I don't want 
to eat none of it. My payment's got to be in something 
different from that.'' 

Then he went home, groaning with weariness, and 
suffered Alison to take off his gaiters and unlace his 
boots. He talked of nothing but his conversation with 
Uriah Hamlyn, praised the farmer, declared that he 
had much enjoyed his sense and understanding, and 
said that Alison was fortunate to have such a high- 
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minded and valuable friend. He began to run himself 
down ; but this his wife would not permit, and sought 
to restore his self-esteem. She found it easy, and he 
made her happier than ehe had been for a considerable 
time. 



CHAPTER XXX 

MR. TIMOTHY SHELDON let it be understood 
that his marriage must not be long delayed. 
Joyce explained his intention, and uttered his praises 
on an occasion when she spoke with Mrs. Hatch. 

" I never knew one of them who was quite the 
gentleman, like Timothy/' she said. "As you've 
heard, I dare say, he wasn't the first that offered, nor 
yet the first that I took for that matter; but, as time 
wore on, one after another of 'em seemed to wear out, 
and I couldn't face life with them for ever. 'Tis a 
pretty hard test of a man — courting is — seemingly. 
And three of them broke down under it. Two I 
chucked, and the third I was just making up my mind 
to chuck, when he went and chucked me." 

" A good thing too. I knew when I saw his photo- 
graph that he wasn't the man for you." 

" No — one of them pure-spoken, nasty-minded men 
he was — ever ready to think evil. He said a bar was 
a regular meeting-place for sinners, and didn't seem to 
fancy a girl could bide honest if she worked behind 
one. He came in one day and saw Mr. Sheldon pin- 
ning a rose on my dress; and he turned on his heel 
with his eyes flashing like fire ; and the next morning he 
sent me a letter to say 'twas off. I pity his wife ; but 
you'll have noticed that Timothy is much larger-minded. 
None of the others made love so delicate-like as him — 
not even the terrible pure one." 

" He's very good-looking too." 

"Fm glad you think so. He was sorry as I had 
nothing to bring him, and he was too honest not to say 
so; but there 'tis ; he loves me dearly, and I feel to him 
17 257 
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very different from what I felt for any of the 
others." 

" To be married in spring, your father tells me? " 

" In early spring. And a honeymoon, if you please I 
Not just a little week in London, but actually going to 
France for it ! He's got very large ideas, and he says 
he knows French also. 'Tis far above anything I 
might have expected." 

" Not at all," declared Mrs. Hatch. " You're a very 
fine woman, and was bound to get a good husband with 
patience." 

"The/m interesting things — men, I mean. But 
you be very clever at 'em, so father tells me. * Never 
was a woman bom that can take the length of our shoes 
like Mrs. Hatch.' That was his word." 

Lavinia smiled. 

" We're very good friends," she answered. " And 
he works harder than he did. He's happier since he 
came to Holne, if I'm a judge." 

" Yet there's something in the air, somehow. Can't 
say what or where; but I don't find him and mother 
get on quite so easy as of old. He takes more upon 
himself. He'll even order her to do this or that now 
and again." 

" Wasn't that his old way? " inquired the widow. 

" Not a chance I She ran the show, and he did what 
he was told. 'Twas the least he could do, come to 
think of it, for he never worked. He was just so much 
trouble as his sons — more than ever Frank was, I'm 
sure. But now he stands to work, and he seems to be 
up, and mother seems to be down." 

" I'm sorry to hear you say that" 

"Why?" asked Joyce. "I should think it was a 
good sign. I'm sure it seems to me properer. I 
shouldn't like for to have to run my husband and spend 
all my time and fret all my strength keeping him out 
of the workhouse. 'Tis his business to keep me out 
Not but what I shall work for him hard enough when 
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we are married. I'm going to learn a bit about the 
business, too, and shall very likely go in the shop some- 
times." 

" Your father be thinking of a shop." 

"But mother don't like it. She fears that such a 
tremendous endeavour would spell ruination. And 
with a man such as father it might." 

" 'Tis the taste for novelty," said Mrs. Hatch, " and 
we can't deny it to men, for their natures be fashioned 
to cry for it. 'Tis the taste for novelty that have made 
your father a puzzle to your mother of late days. It 
bursts out in 'em very unexpectedly, and it often comes 
as a very painful surprise to a wife ; but there 'tis — 
nature will out, and the wise woman bears it and takes 
it in a large spirit, well knowing 'tis no use whatever 
to look at it in a small one." 

*' My mother can't rise to the change in father, I 
suppose." 

*' But I hope she'll learn to — for their own peace." 

"Father was always a bit that way," explained 
Joyce. " He's got a very quick, inquiring mind, and 
new things and new faces interest him. He's a flighty 
man — I've heard him say so himself and make it good, 
because he says 'tis better to fly than crawl, and better 
to cram all you can into life than be content with the 
nearest thing. He's flighty and fancical, and he's amaz- 
ing interested in you and all your cleverness and wis- 
dom. And what I say to mother is, why shouldn't he 
be? But mother's rather narrow — you must have 
seen that for yourself." 

" She's a terrible good woman, my dear — a pattern 
to us all." 

"'Terrible' is just the word," declared Joyce. 
"She is terrible good and terrible straight and ter- 
rible strict and terrible busy. A masterpiece my mother 
is; and none knows it better than father. Last night 
she was out at the mother's meeting to the school- 
room, and father, he said to me, ' Never was such an- 
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other — too good for this world, I'm sure; and some- 
times I could almost find it in me to wish she was under 
a glass case, safe from any more care, and out of harm's 
way — and out of mine.' 'Twas a mixture of kindness 
and bitterness in his voice. You know father, and 
how he says more than he means one minute and less 
than he means the next." 

"Men often do so," said Mrs. Hatch; "they be 
quite as clever at veiling their meaning as we are — 
when they please to." 

" Not Timothy, however. He's one of the honest 
sort. Only one of my chaps was what you might call 
'downy.' He'd have been a lot too downy for me 
altogether. And I found it out and got rid of him. 
He was greatly astonished when I told him what I 
thought of him. We parted capital friends, though 
you might be surprised to hear that * We're too 
clever for one another,' he said. ' That's what's the 
matter with us. You find a fool with money, Joyce,' 
he said to me, * and I'll look around and see if I can 
do the same ! ' " 

Mrs. Hatch laughed. 

" He made his meaning clear," she admitted. 

" Yes, but Timothy's not like that. He took me first 
for my cleverness. He was catched by my bosom and 
shoulders, and then by my cleverness. He told me so, 
and I believe it. He's as straight a man as God ever 
made." 

" He may be that, and still no great wonder of 
straightness." 

" 'Tis curious you should like men and yet have so 
few good words for them," hazarded the younger; but 
Lavinia did not deny it. 

" No doubt it is," she admitted. " Us women be full 
of funny things like that. I haven't got a very high 
opinion of men ; but, when all's said, they can give us 
a start and a beating." 

" You wouldn't talk like that if you'd loved a man 
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so well as I love Mr. Sheldon," asserted Joyce. " He's 
asked you to his party, of course? " 

" Yes; and Fm coming." 

"Just a little bit of a feast in the private parlour 
at the ' Church House ' it is to be — the night afore he 
goes back to work." 

'' I shall be there. He's a nice young man and full 
of common sense." 

" Just what he said of you. * That woman knows a 
thing or two,' was his word." 

The entertainment to bid Joyce Cleave's betrothed 
farewell was duly celebrated, and showed the versatile 
Sheldon in a new light. He proved a most ac- 
complished host, pleased all and offended none. Nine 
persons accepted his hospitality, and Mr. Cottle waited 
upon them. To Teddy Grills fell the task of pro- 
posing Timothy's health, but the speech resolved itself 
into a panegyric on Timothy's sweetheart. The baker 
had supped well and was in a mood rather sentimental. 
It appeared that he had been among those who enter- 
tained the tenderest emotions toward Joyce. Time 
had apparently thrown a gentle mist over the past and 
obscured the exact nature of Teddy's feelings. At any 
rate, his reminiscences came as a surprise for the com- 
pany ; and none was more astonished than the lady and 
her relations. 

" I want for to ask you to drink the health of Mr. 
Sheldon here," began Teddy. "And I want to say 
that I, for one, be much beholden to him for this fine 
feast There weren't no particular call to invite me, 
and yet I dare say Miss Joyce had a feeling that 'twould 
be a seemly thing for me to be on the spot along with 
the rest Because there's no harm in my saying now 
that never a man — never a human man — barber here 
included — thought more highly of Miss Joyce than 
what I done. I see that you be surprised, but so 'twas, 
and though I never went so far as to imfold my feel- 
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ings, being kept back by a humble doubt as to whether 
she'd care a daisy for such a man as me, yet — there 
'tis; I had a great attachment, and many a cruel hour 
it gave me in secret, and many a sigh I heaved at my 
daily task of making bread for the people." 

He paused, shook his head solemnly, and stared at 
Mr. Sheldon. 

** And she've had her adventures since/' continued 
Teddy; '' she've sampled a good few of the male sex 
by all accounts and found 'em wanting; but now, like 
a homing pigeon, she've come to the barber, and if I 
know men, she'll fly no more. Be it as 'twill, I haven't 
got no feeling against it, and I wish 'em joy and happi- 
ness and a full quiver, for though a lonely and a friend- 
less man where the women are concerned, there's no 
envy or jealousy in me, and I'm very wishful for the 
woman as woke my tenderest feelings into action — 
I'm very wishful for her to have a prize husband ; and 
I say here and will argue upon it with any man, that 
Mr. Timothy Sheldon — so far as we know him — is a 
man of promise and understanding. He's doing useful 
work in the world, and has risen to the higher branches 
of his calling. There's nothing he can't do — from 
cutting a com to making false eyebrows for the Up- 
per Ten women — and as a husband, though his knowl- 
edge of the female sex be hidden from us, yet I be- 
lieve he'll prove a stayer and a trustworthy and faithful 
object. And so I ask you to thank him and wish him 
well and drink his health, and hope as it won't be long 
afore he can fit in another visit to these parts." 

Such a fine flow of words had not been guessed at 
among the accomplishments of Mr. Grills. The peo- 
ple applauded very heartily, and their admiration for a 
moment distracted their minds from the toast in hand. 
Aaron Q^ave itched to be on his legs too; but there 
was no more speechmaking, and, indeed, none would 
have had ears for further revelations. The hairdresser 
took Teddy's prz\^ Jp excellent part, wd <J«clarcd llis 
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hope of seeing the new friends again ere long. He 
enjoyed patronizing, and made it dear that he moved 
in a higher sphere and among more noteworthy people 
than Holne could furnish. He paid special deference 
to Alison, and mentioned her when he returned thanks. 
He said they appeared to be having a rehearsal of the 
wedding breakfast, and added that he hoped that meal 
would be eaten at a date not yet fixed in the following 
March, in this identical room, with an increased com- 
pany of friends. 

"And I'll be your best man,*' declared the baker; 
but to this proposal Mr. Sheldon could not consent. 

" No, neighbour," he said ; " my best man will come 
from London. I may say he's a West End Tailor, and 
have measured the breast of many of the most famous 
in the land. But he'll come among you, just as I do, 
man to man — always ready to teach and always ready 
to learn." 

The people nodded appreciation at this pleasing pros- 
pect, and Mr. Sheldon's entertainment, so far as the 
women were concerned, was at an end ; but when Mrs. 
Qeave and her daughter, with Mrs. Hatch, were gone, 
the men caroused till a late hour, and Mr. Cleave and 
another took too much to drink, while Mr. Grills and 
Mr. Sheldon himself undoubtedly enjoyed enough be- 
fore the night was done. 

Next morning, however, the barber appeared fresh 
and blooming. He declared himself as better than 
ever he had kiiown himself to be, and paid generous 
tribute to the Moor air and the Moor folk. He was 
preparing to drive off, with his sweetheart to see him as 
far as the station at Ashburton, when there came an 
unusual visitor to Holne in the shape of a telegraph 
boy. 

Mr. Qeave was not present at the farewell, and since 
the telegram was addressed to him, Alison opened it, 
while Joyce and her Ipver waited a moment to hear 
the contents. 
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It came from a stranger, and announced that Giles 
Cleave was dangerously ill in London. An address 
was given near Limehouse Docks. 

The party stood before the door of the "Church 
House/' and Mr. Cottle, upon Alison's instant appeal 
produced a railway guide. The immense energy and 
determination of the mother appeared at this crisis. 
Since no other train served until afternoon, save this 
which her future son-in-law was about to catch, she de- 
cided to go by it She bade Joyce return home with 
the telegram and prepared to take her place in the trap. 

" You are to bide with us two days longer," she said 
to her daughter, "and by that time we shall know 
the best or worst I'll wire to-night from London if 
it can be done." 

She set down her son's address upon a piece of paper, 
exchanged her sunbonnet for a hat which Mrs. Cottle 
lent her, borrowed two pounds from the innkeeper, and 
departed beside Mr. Sheldon, Within five minutes of 
opening the telegram she was on her way, and the lit- 
tle party in the road watched the vehicle drive off with 
the barber's red dog galloping behind. 

Timothy appreciated the situation, and a smoulder- 
ing admiration that he had always entertained towards 
Mrs. Qeave declared itself. He spoke low, that the 
men who drove them might not overhear. 

"Be damned if you don't beat cock-fighting," he 
said. " I never saw the like of you for pluck. I'm 
sure I hope my Joyce is the same. I'll be a lucky man, 
missis, if she can rise to a pinch like you do." 

But she hardly heard him. She was thinking of 
Giles and pra)ring in a wordless, sub-conscious way 
that he might be alive when she reached him. She be* 
gan to talk to herself presently, and rehearsed the 
figures in the time-table. 

" London three-thirty — London three-thirty — 
Limehouse four-twenty — Limehouse four-twenty — 
Limehouse four-twenty." 



CHAPTER XXXI 

GILES CLEAVE was very ill with rheumatic fever, 
and his landlady showed an evil temper to Alison 
when she reached her journey's end. 

" The man only came here a fortnight agone," she 
explained. '' He's got one room, and his first week's 
money was two days late. I've nothing against him 
but falling ill like this, and if he'd got up the fust 
morning he was took and gone to a hospital, that would 
have been the honest and proper thing. But he stopped 
in bed, and when I went up with a dish of soup for 
him I could see at a glance he'd better be away. I sent 
for a doctor next morning, because he was light-headed 
in the night, and kept me and my son and my other 
lodger awake hollering; and, when the doctor came, he 
said 'twas too late to shift him. So it looks as if I was 
going to be landed with a corpse. And I wouldn't 
have had it happen for a sovereign." 

"You'll be paid for everything," said the mother; 
" and you needn't fret yourself, because I'll do all there 
is to do." 

Young Qeave was delirious and unconscious when 
she arrived. Through the first night she watched him, 
and obeyed the doctor's directions closely. He came 
during the evening, and gave no hope of the patient. 
But his mother believed that Giles would live. 
" There's not a soul on this earth wants him to live but 
me," she thought. " Therefore 'tis very like that he 
will be spared." 

It seemed, however, that in this suspicion she was 
mistaken. A woman's name was often on her son's 
lips during the watches of the night. He moaned and 
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raved alternately, and sometimes he shrieked under the 
torment of his bones. He cried to one " Marian " 
again and again. Towards morning he appeared to 
grow more at ease, and for a little while he slept in 
peace. Twice Alison thought that he was dead ; then 
his faint breathing reassured her. She tended the fire 
and ate some food. The landlady came in very early 
with hot tea for her. Already Mrs. Cleave had im- 
pressed the cockney and she was kinder. 

" Living yet, then ? " she asked under her breath. 

"Yes, he's living." 

" Doctor promised to come here first thing. Where 
there's life there's hope. Maybe you'll save him. I 
had just such a tussle for my only son when he was a 
half-grown boy. Fought for him — fought death for 
him, you might say. I've never been the same woman 
again. My nature couldn't make up the loss of sleep, 
and I've had sinful neuralgia ever since, though 'tis 
more than six years ago now. But we mothers take no 
count of a thing like that And I should like to see 
the colour of your money if it's all the same to you. 
I'm very poor, and I've spent four shillings and seven- 
pence out of pocket on him for charity, including the 
teleg^m." 

Alison gave Mrs. Appleby a half-sovereign and asked 
a question. 

" How did you find out where he came from ? " 

" I got him to tell me in a quiet minute. ' You're 
going to die,' I said, ' and 'twill be better for every- 
body that your people should come before it happens.' 
He was not surprised to hear he would die. * There's 
nobody cares a curse for me but Marian, so it don't 
matter,' he answered. However, I was at him, and 
gave him no peace till he told me. He said after that 
perhaps you might care, but the rest of his folk would 
be very glad to hear he was out of it." 

" Who be this ' Marian,' then ? " asked Alison. 

^* I don't know. Some woman he's picked up, I sup- 
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pose. A girl come here yesterday morning to ask after 
him, and I told her he was dying, and she seemed a 
good bit flustered No doubt she'll come again." 

The doctor paid an early visit and held Giles no 
worse. He was astonished to find him alive, and con- 
gratulated his mother on a great achievement The 
old man stood and reflected for some moments. 
''There are things too deep for brains/' he said to 
Alison. " How did you do it? If he's alive this time 
to-morrow, he may get through. I'll come in again 
at midday." 

The woman who had called to inquire for Giles re- 
turned, and Alison saw her. She was a street-walker, 
and had known the sick man for two months. When 
she heard that he was still alive she began to cry and 
prayed his mother to save him. 

" I never met such another," she said. 

She came back in the afternoon with a bunch of 
grocer's grapes. 

That night was like the last, and the watcher, strung 
to excitation almost superhuman, rose above herself. 
Every nerve throbbed wakefuUy, every instinct was 
alert, and not for a second did she relax her efforts. 
The danger lay in his profound exhaustion, and her 
task was to fight the poison in his blood with nourish- 
ment. Her skill was of inspiration, for she had never 
learned to nurse. Again and more than once it seemed 
that her son's labouring heart laboured no more, but 
he lived, and in the morning seemed stronger to her 
eyes. 

The doctor gave a wan gleam of hope, and bade 
Alison think upon herself and seek rest, but she felt no 
need to do so. 

Money was sent to her from home, and Mr. Geave 
wrote a letter that struck even the unimaginative reader 
as grotesque and jejune, coming upon the thick of her 
terrible battle. It swned like 2t butterfly in a thunder^ 
Storm, 
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" My dear wife," he wrote — " I think of nothing but 
you, and wish that I was able to be of use at this time, 
but you are doing woman's work, and men have to be 
busy about tougher things than nursing the sick. . It is 
my part to try and make some money for this great call 
upon us, and at such times poverty is cruel, b^use the 
spirit rises in us and cries out, *Why am I poor?' 
And, as an honest Christian man, I cannot answer, be- 
cause it has always seemed to me that, what with my 
terrible and shattering misfortune in the past, and one 
thing and another, I have never had a fair chance in 
this world. I went to Farmer Chastey yesterday, and, 
as the pony is lame, I had to walk, and dog-tired I 
was. But I didn't mind overmuch, because Chastey, 
on hearing of our awful distress, proved himself a 
working Christian, and gave me a job that will last a 
fortnight. He was a bit close about the cash, but I 
couldn't hold out when I thought of you and the boy. 
He gave me a sovereign in advance, and Dr. Tolchard 
have given me two to send to you, and Lavinia h^ve 
lent me five pounds. She's a noble creature, though I 
see nothing of her. But, when I'm out and about, she 
drops in and looks after Polly. Dicky have cut his 
finger to the bone with a turnip-machine down to hi$ 
work. I always said he was too young for the job 
they give him there. He's home till the hand grows 
strong, but he's marked for life. I should very much 
like to see London once again, but of course my place 
is here. 

" If Giles is to be spared, I suppose he'll come home 
along with you, though God knows how we're to bear 
it He'll be useless for a long time — not that he was 
ever anything else. 

'* There's a lot of illness about, but I hope to God 
none of us shan't take it 

"Joyce have gone back to work. She offered to 
stop on, but, * No,' I said. * This be no time for idling. 
I must make shift to do without help.' Hamlyn tells 
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me he's wrote to you and be wishful to hear you keep 

all right. Did he send you any money along with his 

letter? At a time like this 'tis right and proper that 

our friends should rise up around us. After all's said, 

'tis only lending to the Lord, in Bible words. 

"Take your food regular, and be careful of your 

health. You are never out of my mind, my dear wife, 

and I shall be very glad when the blessed day arrives 

for you to come home to your loving and faithful 

husband, ^ ^ 

Aaron Cleave. 

" P. S. — Cottle was saying that they might take up 
a collection for us at Christmas ; but I told him not to 
mention the matter in my hearing, because, though 
there was crying need for some such thing, yet 'twas 
painful to my pride to hear tell about it. Sometimes I 
can't for the life of me help thinking that 'twould be 
the best for Giles to die before he works more trouble, 
but these things are in Higher Hands." 

On the previous day Alison had heard from Uriah 
Hamlyn, and he enclosed a postal order for a pound. 

Soon afterwards she was able to write home and say 
that Giles was out of danger. It would, however, be 
some weeks before he was able to travel. 

The young man mended slowly, and the woman who 
cared for him came sometimes by day and tended him 
while Alison slept. Giles proved a bad patient, and his 
recovery was protracted. His mother did not leave 
him, but with the help of Mrs. Appleby, was able to get 
some work that she could do near at hand. She made 
a shilling and sixpence a day cleaning a music-hall floor 
in the mornings. 

Money continued to come from Mr. Qeave. He 
wrote affectionate letters and conveyed the news. Mrs. 
Hatch had suffered from a chill to her liver, and he had 
looked after her shop on one or two occasions. He 
was far from well, but Alison must not trouble about 
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him. Plenty of thatching had come to him, and he re- 
fused nothing. Jenny Coneybeare was working at 
Bovey and making a pot of money. What a blessed 
thing it would be if GUes and she could come together 
again! 

Christmas was past before Giles could travel, but 
at last he was pronounced well enough to return home. 

Mrs. Appleby, now Alison's eternal friend and ad- 
mirer, wept when she departed, and Marian of the 
pavement came to see the mother and son off at Pad- 
dington. 



CHAPTER XXXII 

TWO old men met on the way to Holne and pro- 
ceeded together. Samuel Angel carried a large 
trophy of holly and com, which was his contribution 
to the Christmas decoration of the church, while Mat- 
thew Coneybeare descended from Stoke to meet his 
daughter. Matthew was driving a two-wheeled trap, 
and he stopped that he might pick up * Hay-com-roots ' 
and save him his journey afoot The day was Christ- 
mas Eve. 

''Well met, neighbour, and a happy Christmas to 
you and yours, I'm sure." 

" Thank you, Samuel — the same to you. For the 
church, I suppose? Brave berries you've gotten." 

** The berries be all right, but not the com. A ter- 
rible year. Mat, as well I knowed it meant to be. So 
far back as last March I feared the worst. The hay 
was middling, though nought to boast about; but I 
needn't call to your mind the com and the roots all 
round was enough to make angels weep, though I'd 
very different hopes for 'em. The reason for these 
things be hidden from us." 

" The reason was clear enough," declared Mr. Coney- 
beare. " 'Twas the fly — green fly, black fly, yellow 
fly — the 'gyptian plague could have been little more 
terrible. I knowed us was in for a rare dose of the 
varmints back along o' May Day; for when you get 
that fog with the wind fast in the east, as 'twas then, 
'tis sartain as death that fly be breeding in the air all 
over the kingdom." 

" True, tme," admitted Samuel; " and that's the fust 
reason without a doubt Death to cherries was the 
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black fly, and there was an evil got in the taters as I 
never saw before — along of these here foreign 
manures that be scattering poison to roots far and wide. 
But I was going back behind the plague for the cause of 
the plague, Matthew. As we old men get up home to 
the end of the road we grow deep, and I often surprise 
myself now wondering at the Almighty's reasons. He 
ban't called to offer us creatures a reason, of course, 
and I be the last to demand it; but sometimes to the 
thinking and prayerful soul He lets truth be seen, and 
I reckon that the reason why it pleased the Lord of the 
harvest to smite the harvest be this : the hungering and 
hankering for foreign com. God made this a corn- 
bearing land, you understand. 'Twas arranged for 
that purpose, but less and less com be growed and more 
and more comes from foreign parts ; so the Almighty, 
if I see His drift, be coming to feel that man thinks he 
knows best. And so He says, ' If these here humans 
won't grow corn as I meant *em to grow it, be blessed 
if they shall grow com at all I Let 'em eat their messy 
foreign com,' he says, *and presently, when they're 
sick to death of paying too much money and the 
countr/s mined, they'll come back to reason, and then 
I'll bless their crops with increase in the old way.' 
'Tis something like that I doubt be in the Everlasting 
Mind." 

" Hamlyn calls it supply and demand," replied Mat- 
thew Coneybeare. " I'm not much of a thinker 
myself, and I shouldn't rise to putting words in God's 
mouth, of course. But you're more religious than 
what I am, and I dare say you've thought it out very 
clever. Us must hope for better luck next year. I 
never see turkeys go fatter to market than what ours 
done. We've made pounds and pounds by 'em." 

"And so have we. 'Twas the hot, fiery summer 
fetched 'em on ; and so things be balanced very clever. 
I suppose your darter comes home for Christmas? " 

" I be driving to fetch her this minute, and to pick 
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up our bread at Teddy Grills' shop. Yes, she's back 
for four days, and the baby with her." 

" 'Twas wonderful an everyday man like you should 
get a child as could paint shows ^ on china, Mat." 

" Yes, it was, Samuel." 

" And Mrs. Cleave be coming back at last with her 
son snatched from death." 

"Yes. There's another puzzle for 'e. Why for 
should a worthless rascal like him be spared to hatch 
more trouble and his brother Frank be swept away — 
a good man, and the apple of his mother's eye ? " 

"Only time can answer that We shan't be here 
to see; but 'tis all right Do your darter ever think 
upon him?" 

Mr. Coneybeare did not reply, for they had reached 
the " Church House," where Jenny was standing in 
the porch waiting for her father and talking to Mr. 
Cottle. Samuel dismounted, displayed his wreath of 
holly and com, and proceeded to the church with it 

"I'll be back to have a nip afore I go home, 
William," he said. 

Then Jenny with her little boy joined Mr. Coney- 
beare, and they proceeded to the baker's. 

Life, after its harsh prologue, ran smoothly for this 
red woman. She enjoyed her work and made friends. 
Her story was known, but it did not trouble her new 
acquaintance. The girls with whom she worked 
pleased her ; the men were of a superior class to those 
she had known. She had become hard and bitter in 
some respects ; but she was very young, and the acci- 
dent of her talent saved the situation. She could look 
back now and discuss the past with calmness. It was 
she who, on the evening of her return, touched on a 
delicate subject, yet with a sort of indifference as 
though the matter did not concern her. She spoke to 
Uriah Hamlyn, and he was astonished that she should 
approach the theme. 

1 Pictures. 
x8 
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" Giles Cleave is coming home just after the New 
Year, so Mr. Cottle has heard from Aaron." 

" Tis true. Alison wrote me a bit ago to say he 
was well enough to travel. Yes, they'll be back. 
Time she was, too — poor wretch." 

"You mean Lavinia Hatch? You needn't mind 
talking before me now, uncle. I've heard the gossip." 

" Bad blood — hateful blood — rotten blood 1 Like 
son, like father. A plague on the racel Crooked as 
a sickle is that man Cleave, with a tongue oiled by the 
devil to let the lies run out easy. I hate the sight of 
him. Such men shouldn't be suffered to have any 
hand in the next generation. A grandfather, and be- 
haves — there, I don't want him in my mind to-night 
Please God, the poor, brave woman won't get wind 
of his goings-on — that's all we can hope for." 

'* She's like a sheep. I thought a lot of her once. 
I despise her now." 

"Don't you say that," answered Uriah. "Don't 
you, because you're clever and meet clever people and 
get to hear what's doing in the larger world, think 
ill of Alison Cleave. She's worth all the women in 
the world, in my opinion, and if her way be lonely 
and she's behind the times, and only a poor, over- 
burdened slave, that's because her fine spirit holds it 
her duty so to be. Never you slight that woman in 
my hearing, Jenny — else we shall fall out." 

" I don't slight her. I understand her now — since 
my troubles — better than most people do. I think a 
lot of her — only I wish she didn't sing so small and 
think so meanly of herself. She's wasted." 

"Wasted she certainly is: you're right there; and 
the queer thing is that Lavinia Hatch knows it — no- 
body better. That woman's a great puzzle to me. 
She's contrary to human nature, you might say; and 
yet that can't be, because she's only a bit of human 
nature herself. But 'tis a bit I can't read." 

" A woman can, however." 
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"Not so — there's too many contradictions in her. 
She understands Alison quite well and speaks up for 
her. No pretence neither, mind you. I'd very soon 
know if she was foxing. She sees all the fineness of 
Alison and all the smallness of Cleave ; and yet — be- 
hind Alison's back — However, 'tis no business of 
mine, and I ban't going to make it so." 

" You'd marry Mrs. Cleave to-morrow if you could, 
uncle.'^ 

" That's as may be. But not a chance. She won't 
leave him — never." 

" More fool her. I hope I don't meet that man — 
her son, I mean. I was wondering how the law goes 
about the child. Has he any right to ask to see it ? " 

" I don't know," said the farmer, " and little I care. 
But this I know : if he comes sloking round here, I'll 
break his neck for him." 

" It can't be that such as him have any right to gaze 
upon his offspring," said Matthew Coneybeare ; " for 
he never paid a penny for the child from the time 
'twas bom. If he was to come to me upon the sub- 
ject, I should withstand him to his face and refuse to 
allow him to see the boy." 

"He won't come," prophesied Mr. Hamlyn. 
" He'll just feed and fatten and get up his nature till 
he's strong enough to do evil, and then he'll be off 
again about it. And for my part I'd send the anointed 
scamp a pound of cream a day if I thought 'twould 
pack him off out of Holne again the quicker. I hate 
to think of such dirt in the place, and I hope he'll 
soon be gone ; and I wish to God he'd take his beastly 
father with him." 

Jenny made no effort to allay Uriah's irritation. 
She was pleased that he should talk so. She had 
some news for him from the potteries — news that 
might serve to influence her own fortunes ; but for the 
present she kept it to herself. 

Mr. Hamlyn, however, calmed down. He dwelt in 
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mind upon the fact that presently he would see Alison 
Cleave again ; and that was a good thought to him. 

" Why for not go to the harmonium, Jenny? " said 
Mr. Coneybeare to his daughter. " Twas our old 
custom to finger over some Christmas hymns to-night, 
and if you haven't lost your old cleverness at it, and 
if the moth ain't got into the machine, we may so well 
have a tune as not — eh, master ? " 

Hamlyn nodded, and the girl, declaring that she 
could never remember how to play after such a long 
silence, obeyed her father. 



CHAPTER XXXIII 

MR. CLEAVE met his wife and son at Ashburton 
and drove them home in a trap borrowed from 
the " Church House/' He was concerned for Alison, 
who looked very ill. London had choked her and 
caused her to suffer physically. 

"'Tis nothing at all. I shall soon be right," she 
said. 

Not until the journey homeward had Giles Cleave 
mentioned the name of Jenny; but once the matter 
passed his lips he made frank inquiry concerning her. 
His mother felt uneasy, and yet not regretful that he 
should do so. She had never mentioned Jenny, and 
had not expected Giles to mention her; but now he 
discussed her without reserve, and inquired concern- 
ing the child. Alison told him the facts, but preserved 
all possible reticence under his questioning. 

" She's to work at Bovey pottery, painting bedroom 
china and such-like. She bides with a relation near 
by, and goes home of a Saturday to Stoke. She's very 
well, and so's the child. Cruel like Frank the babby 
grows. I can see him again in it" 

"What money do she get?" he asked; but his 
mother did not choose to remember. 

**I can't call home what the figure was," she an- 
swered. 

After a fire of questions he kept silence and matured 
his own plans. The nature of them presently ap- 
peared 

"I wonder if she ever thinks upon me? Jenny, I 
mean. I've often thought of her. I suppose 'twas 
wrong to leave her that way; but I was that driven 
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and troubled along of that blasted Hamlyn and one 
thing and another." 

His mother stared at him. 

"You mean—?" 

"I don't know what I mean. But — there 'tis: I 
ban't going back to London no more — sick of the 
filthy place. I've seen life, and when I'm fit to work, 
I'll look round and try and find the old sort of 
work agaia I be going to reform, and all that. But 
I know 'twill take a lot of time for people to believe 
in me." 

Her heart grew warm to him. 

"Oh, Giles! 'Twould be an answer to many 
prayers if you could lift to it and make a new start. 
There's not a few, I'm sure, will be glad enough to 
help you." 

" You saved my life, so the doctor. said, and if you 
be right, such things don't fall out by luck. How- 
ever, 'tis for me to do, not to talk. I be going to 
change, and so enough said about it." 

In this spirit he returned home. He was weak, 
taciturn, and surly. His father met him not unkindly, 
and he endured the elder's preaching as they drove 
back to Holne. The folk made much of Alison, and 
cried out on her ill looks. 

" Thin as an adder you be growed, Mrs. Qeave! " 
cried Mr. Cottle at the inn. " But I hope that now 
you've got fresh air to breathe, instead of the poison- 
ous muck they call ' air ' up to Lunnon, as you'll soon 
get more nature in you. *Tis milk as you be crying 
out for — quarts and quarts of it. There's no such 
thing up there — nought but chalk and water." 

They walked to their cottage presently, and Dicky 
carried their few clothes wrapped in a brown-paper 
parcel. 

" I've brought back nought but ourselves," said 
Alison to her husband. " I made the woman, Mrs. 
Appleby, a little present over and above what I owed 
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her, for a finer, braver thing, under her hard skin, 
don't live. She's seen trouble, and no mistake. But 
only a tiny bit of a gift for Polly could I buy — you'll 
understand, my dear man, the wish and thought was 
there ; but not the power." 

He assured her that he desired only herself. 

" We must pay our debts — that's what we've got 
to do next," she said. " I suppose as you haven't been 
able to give back any of Mrs. Hatch's money? " 

" Not yet. I wanted for her to accept a shilling in 
the pound — that would have been five for a start; 
but not she. 'Twill take us all our time to get her 
to receive the money back. I never saw the like of 
her for generosity in my life." 

Lavinia herself was at the door to welcome Alison 
home again, and the wife spared no gratitude. She 
was moved, and kissed the other woman — a thing she 
had not done before that moment. 

" I can't say what I feel to you — 'tis beyond words, 
I'm sure. But you know how terrible grateful I am 
for all your trouble. 'Tis my turn now, and I'll make 
it up, somehow — see if I don't. Us be deep in your 
debt every way, and I never shall be anything else, 
whatever I do; but you must use me now, and set me 
about helping you in every way I can." 

"Don't you talk nonsense," answered the other. 
"You'll make me blush in a minute. I'm sure one 
would think I'd done something worth naming. But, 
when all's said, I've only been a bit of use to your 
husband now and again; and he's paid that back by 
being a bit o' use to me. You go in to your childer, 
and don't think no more about me. Polly's very well 
and cheerful, and Dick's hand be all right again now, 
as you see. Us must all set about you, I reckon, for 
I never saw you looking so bad. London don't suit 
us country creatures." 

Aaron beamed upon this scene, and then the Qeaves 
entered their home to find that Lavinia had made all 
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ready for a meal. The place was sweet and clean, 
and the housewife's quick eyes could detect but little 
amiss. Knowing Aaron's way, she had counted to 
find her home in a very different condition; but 
scrutiny showed that a woman's quick hands and a 
woman's sense of what was becoming had passed 
together through the cottage. Alison owned the com- 
fort, and yet her heart cried out that she would rather 
have found what she had expected to find. She was 
silent during the meal, and paid but little heed to her 
husband's rejoicings and somewhat servile attention. 
[He was very bright and cheerful. His health he de- 
clared had never been better. He received his son 
with kindness, and hoped that he would presently find 
work, and so order his future life that the past might 
be forgiven and forgotten. His attitude was one of 
universal charity. Alison perceived dimly that the 
man had changed, yet it was impossible to say in what 
respect. Upon the whole, she felt to him as she felt 
to her house: that she would rather have found him 
as she expected to find him. 

Both Giles and his mother grew stronger upon the 
return to their native air; but he was the first to mend, 
and Doctor Tolchard, when a week was past, declared 
that the man promised to be fortunate, for, by rare 
chance, his desperate illness had left no apparent last- 
ing ill behind it. Young Cleave kept much to himself, 
and was tardy in going among the people. Few har- 
boured resentment, or cared in the least about him; 
but Uriah Hamlyn would not forgive him and refused 
to know him more or allow him to visit Stoke. Giles 
formed the subject of a conversation which his mother 
held with Hamlyn not long after her return home. 
He had already seen her and welcomed her back again ; 
but now she came to the farm on a Saturday, that she 
might drink tea there, meet Jenny, and see her grand- 
9PP? 
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They spoke of many things, for there was a close 
intimacy between them, and Alison had few secrets 
from the farmer. 

" Tm sure the kindness of the people makes me 
stare," she said. " First there's you and the doctor, 
and then the others. And Mrs. Hatch — I'm sure 
she—?" 

For some reason the speaker broke oflf. She could 
not have told why, unless it was to hear Mr, Hamlyn 
give his opinion of Lavinia without being asked to do 
so. She wanted to hear Uriah on that subject, but 
cared not pointedly to invite his criticism. He was, 
however, far too cautious to touch the topic. Silence 
followed Alison's unuttered question, and the farmer, 
taking his pipe from his mouth, spat on the earth, 
where they walked in the farmyard of Stoke and 
waited Jenny's arrival. 

In some subtle fashion the act served in the woman's 
mind as an answer to her utterance. 

"Why for don't you men like Mrs. Hatch?" she 
asked. 

"Don't we? I haven't heard as we don't," he 
answered. "I can't say, for my part, as I've ever 
come acquainted with her. But she's got plenty of 
friends by all accounts." 

" I'm sure 'tis hard to be grateful enough to her for 
all she's done for me while I was away." 

He did not answer. 

" And yet — " she went on. Then she stopped. 

He spoke now and changed the subject. They dis- 
cussed various matters, and she waited and hoped that 
her friend would speak of Giles; but he avoided the 
young man very carefully, and it was Alison herself 
who presently began about him. 

" Though I can't expect none here ever to feel any 
kindness to my son, and I shouldn't ask it, Uriah, yet, 
for my sake, I think you'll be glad to know his 
troubles seem to have left a mark," 
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"Doctor Tolchard was telling Cottle that they 
hadn't" 

" I don't mean in his body. He's to be as strong 
and well as ever he was by the look of it, thank God. 
I mean on his mind and his nature." 

" Don't think it or hope it. Sickness only tames 
savage beasts so long as it lasts." 

" But I say what I know. There are signs in him. 
My husband marked them without a word from me. 
He's gentler with the children. He's kinder and 
patienter. More than one has noticed it. Mrs. Hatch 
did. She said but yesterday, * Your chap's learning 
to be civil.' I do think there's a great change coming 
over him. He's trying to be better. He's been 
through hard times, and sunk to be hungry more than 
once in London. But for a poor, kind-hearted woman 
up there, he says he'd have made a hole in the water 
once. He's broke, Ui:iah. He's going round now 
seeking for work far ways off, because his feeling tells 
him he mustn't ask round about here." 

" His feeling tells him he won't get work round 
about here. No decent man with a decent daughter 
wants him over his threshold." 

" Don't say that. Can't the worst mend? It ban't 
your way to judge so hard." 

" Thank God we ban't often called to. But leop- 
ards can't change their spots. The man as would 
do what that man did is bad — bad as they make 'em 
all through; and you can judge of the blood that's in 
him by his acts. He's no son of yours — for all you 
bore him — that I will swear. There's no Rowland 
in him. And as to his reforming, what I say is, 
' Wait and see, and don't be too hopeful,' though well 
I understand 'tis the natural mother-hunger in you 
to be hopeful. You want to think that what you 
saved from death, at such cruel cost to yourself, was 
saved for some good reason." 

" That at least you can't doubt if you're a Chris- 
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tian," she said. " And 'tis here I pin my trust. I'm 
not too quick to see improvement but I'm not too slow. 
'Tis there, and you, who are honest as light, will have 
to be fair and own it come the future." 

" Yes, ril be honest to the man as I always have 
been. I promise that." 

Jenny appeared a moment later, and welcomed her 
child's grandmother affectionately. She was con- 
cerned as others had been for Mrs. Cleave's sorry 
looks, but Alison assured her that she was now far 
on the way to health again. They spoke chiefly of 
the child, and Jenny^who was in high spirits, prom- 
ised Alison some good news at a later date. 

" There's nothing to tell yet," she said, " and yet 
there's much to tell. But you must wait a little 
longer." 

She spoke of her work, and presently mentioned the 
fact that she was to have a rise in her wages after 
Easter. 

" 'Tis with you as with us all," said Hamlyn, " the 
hoped-for thing is only precious till we've got it 
And now afore your promised rise begins, you'll be 
thinking of the next and grumbling that you don't get 
enough to pay for your cleverness." 

But Jenny denied this. 

" Money's nought to the likes of me," she said, 
" and I don't want to make my friends of them as put 
money first, because they don't wear. There's a lot 
in the world that means far more to a girl in my posi- 
tion than money." 

They ate and drank and discussed the baby and 
other topics, but the baby's father Jenny did not men- 
tion. She praised the goodness of the child, however ; 
declared that he had made friends with some of her 
friends at Bovey, and admitted that his temper was 
perfect and his promise great. 

" He's like you, mother," declared Jenny ; " and I 
hope he'll prove so," 
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But Mrs. Cleave went home unhappy. There had 
lingered a secret hope that presently her son and his 
betrothed might yet come together again ; and now she 
knew the hope was vain. Jenny's absolute silence on 
the subject of Giles had not by itself led her to this 
conclusion; but the girl's latent happiness pointed 
surely to another interest. She regretted the fact for 
her own sake, but more for her son's. Because she 
was quick to read him, and she believed that in his 
secret heart the man designed to come back to Jenny, 
to win her again if he could, to atone for the thing 
that he had done. Upon his motives she did not 
dwell. She knew how others must read them, but 
herself refused so to understand the purpose of Giles. 
She chose rather to set a higher and worthier interpre- 
tation upon the thing that she believed he wished to do. 

Now, however, in the light of Jenny's happiness, 
she read destruction to that hope ; and she returned in 
sadness to her home. 

A whirlwind met her and, out of the peace of a 
dwelling, empty save for her younger children, there 
thundered over Alison the tragedy of her twilit days. 
It stole upon her in the happy prattle of the boy and 
girl ; it burst upon her from the mouths of an innocent 
brother and sister eager to make her happy by the 
knowledge of good deeds hidden from her. 

Polly and Dick were in the kitchen by the fire. The 
girl's chair was drawn near it ; the boy sat beside her. 
They played a little game that Alison had brought 
back for Polly. 

She came in to them, and lighted a candle for them 
and spoke with them. Mrs. Hatch had given Dick a 
toy for his birthday, and the mother praised their 
neighbour, and told the children how grateful they 
should be for all her goodness while she was in Lon- 
don. The children exchanged glances, and Dicky 
snokc 

" Shall I tell mother? " he asked. 
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'Yes, tell her; but she mustn't tell father. He 
wouldn't like it," said the other. 

" But mother would," argued Dick. " Mother likes 
for everybody to be good, don't you, mother? And 
specially for father to be." 

" Father always is good," declared Alison. 

" But sometimes he's more terrible good than other 
times," explained Dick. " Sometimes he's terrible 
good to Polly and sometimes to me and sometimes to 
other people." 

" He said in doing kind things you didn't ought to 
let your right hand know what your left doeth," said 
Polly. " And 'twas this way : Dick catched father out 
in an awful kind deed, and father said us was never 
to name it again — least of all to you." 

" But you'd be so mighty pleased to hear of it that 
I be going to tell you," added the boy. 

Alison laughed. 

"Tis no news to me to know father does kind 
things," she said. " He's built that way. He couldn't 
be unkind to man or mouse." 

" 'Twasn't a mouse, nor yet a man : 'twas a woman," 
explained Dick. "'Twas Mrs. Hatch as father was 
so good to. And us should never have found out but 
for my hand. I woke up two nights after it happed, 
and 'twas hurting that awful that I went to find father ; 
and father wasn't in the house; and I waked Polly, 
and the bandage was off, and she couldn't do nothing. 
But I forgot the hand, because we got frighted for 
father. In the dimpsy light I went to the door, and 
Polly was crying for fear, when out come father from 
the back door of Mrs. Hatch's house ! And there he'd 
been all night, without sleep, comforting her because 
she was ill. And he said 'twas just a kindly deed 
that mustn't be whispered again ; and he made us swear 
we never would; but somehow me and Polly thought 
you'd be glad to hear tell about it, and so — " 

They looked at their mother, and were frightened. 
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She did not answer them, and they saw her staring 
in front of her with a face flaming and wild. She 
made a strange sound in her throat, as though a hand 
were tightening upon it; but her own hands were 
clenched together and held away from her body in 
front of her. Suddenly she rushed out of the room 
and out of the house. 

The children huddled close together as frightened 
children will. 

" Lord, how mother's face turned ! " whispered 
Polly. " So blazing red — and her eyes flashed 
sparks.'' 

" She weren't pleased seemingly," said the boy. " I 
wish you hadn't let me tell her now." 

" Don't you put it on to me," answered Polly. " I 
never should have done it if you hadn't thought she'd 
be glad to know about it." 

She began to whimper. 

Through the silence they heard their mother's voice 
uplifted in the next cottage. 

" I wish to God as father would come home," cried 
Dicky. 



CHAPTER XXXIV 

LAVINIA HATCH was weighing a pennyworth 
of sugar-plums for a little child when Alison 
swept into her shop. She knew. Her hand shook 
a little, but she wrapped up the sweets in a piece of 
paper, put the penny into her till, and dismissed the 
customer with a smile. 

"Come in my room," she said. "We can talk 
there, and 'tisn't likely anybody will be in the shop 
much just now." 

They went in together, and Lavinia it was who 
spoke first. 

" I see you've heard it Wives only look like you 
look over that." 

"Is it true? Tdl me if it's true," cried the other 
in a harsh, loud voice. She was trembling, and her 
face was suffused. High colour swept over it. The 
rare beauty that anger lends to some women crowned 
her. Her eyes were wonderful, but on her down- 
drawn lips sat agony. The widow marked her, and 
noted this enchantment of passion. 

" Curious, curious things are men," she said. " To 
think now that he could turn from you to me! But 
'tisn't that you be less than you are — less a fine 
figure of a woman. 'Tis just the natural hunger for 
change, and a new point of view, and a new bit of 
flesh and blood and twists of mind and body that took 
him." 

" It's true — oh, my God ! " 

" How did you find out? " 

"That's all one now — all one. And the fault — 
the cruel, wicked fault be yours, Lavinia Hatch. And 
I trusted you, like I'd have trusted a sister; and I 

287 
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very near knelt down and thanked you for your 
fancied goodness when I came home. And you — 
you — you evil, treacherous devil — behind my back ! 
And I never but named you in the name of kindness, 
and gave the hot, quick lie to any man or woman that 
said you wasn't straight." 

Her voice broke and cracked and stormed in false 
keys. She choked once. She waved her hands un- 
gainly. 

" Listen," answered the other. " Tis hard to make 
you see another side to this. But you must try and 
grow calmer, because I speak in vain unless you do." 

" Tis wrong — 'tis a wicked, base wrong you' vq 
done against me." 

" Listen, I say. Don't whirl about. Sit down and 
master yourself, for God's sake. You that can be 
patient with the troubles of life — the real things that 
matter — be patient now and hear me." 

"*The things that matter'! Are you a woman? 
Was you a wife? ' The things that matter 'I What 
thing matters like this thing? If you take him, what's 
left? If he's to seek what he cares for most away 
from me, what's left? God above me, what's left? 
Don't you know my life better than to say so? Don't 
you know that 'tis for my home — for this home of 
mine as I've fought and toiled and grown grey afore 
my time — for this poor home and him ? Don't you 
know that?" 

She panted, and her lungs dragged in air in mighty 
gasps to feed the labouring heart. 

" Yes, I know. But be patient a little. Bear with 
me, that know men in the lump far better than you." 

" It's wrong — it's wrong ! It's a foul wrong 
against me." 

" There's him to think on as well as you. If you 
can't listen, 'twas no use coming in here. I'm sorry 
you've heard about it at all. But you have; so you'll 
do wisely to hold in and list to me." 
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"What can you say? It's true, and not all the 
words or falsehoods him or you can utter will undo 
it. I'm ruined and my home's ruined, and you plotted 
to do it ; you plotted to ruin me — when I was out of 
the way killing myself to save my son. You plotted 
and tempted him, and tempted him till you got him. 
You're a base harlot, and God knows it; and if you 
think good will come out of it, and if you think you 
can get joy out of the sorrow of a woman used like 
me, you're wrong to think it. They shall know what 
you are — everybody — everybody you care about 
You shan't go foxing this place no more ! I'll trumpet 
you — I'll cry my shame ! " 

The other sighed and crossed her arms upon her 
bosom. 

" Go on," she said. " 'Tis in vain I ask you to hear 
me. Go on; curse me till you're tired, and then 
listen." 

" Speak, then, now you know what I mean to do." 

" ni speak if you'll heed. Take a larger view of 
this if you can bring yourself to do it. Look all round 
the thing, and put yourself and the man out of your 
mind for a minute — and me too. There's a general 
question behind this particular trouble. Try and un- 
derstand me. Don't go flaring and tearing back to 
what you've just heard and what I won't deny." 

" 'Tis wrong — 'tis awful wrong." 

" Listen, Mrs. Cleave. Men be men, and your hus- 
band is a pattern of man common as blackberries in- 
September. Not outside — I grant that, but inside. 
Men like him want more'n one wife. It ban't their 
fault, but Nature's and the God that made 'em. 'Tis 
idle to say they don't : they know it, and if they told 
the stark truth they'd confess it ; but few dare, because 
their wives wouldn't listen. So some shut down on 
their natures and respect the world as they find it and 
go without ; and some bend to the accepted thing out- 
wardly, and get what they cry for out of sight To 
19 
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beat custom you must bow to it; and if no man sees 
you out of the rut, then everybody will think you 
always keep in it And there's more men hoodwink- 
ing their wives, and sorry to do so, than you and the 
likes of you think; and the world, being none the 
wiser, is none the worse." 

" You say that, and tell me that to live a He — " 

" Wait.^ We'll leave that for the minute. We all 
live a lie in some point of view. We all throw dust 
in our neighbours' eyes on some wind. We couldn't 
bide in a village if we didn't. Stark truth would take 
any man or woman to home with the foxes and wild 
things. 'Tis only them that never lie. Didn't you 
live a lie, or try to, when you was up over on the 
Moor? Didn't you strive might and main to make 
folk think you had your measure of prosperity with 
the rest? Didn't you torment your men to come to 
church in their black of a Sunday, that Holne might 
say all was well with you, and you so prosperous a 
wife and mother as any of 'em? Leave that. I'm 
saying that there's a sort of men want more women 
than one; and get 'em they will by hook or crook if 
they've got the power." 

" Ban't right and wrong to count ? " 

" Right and wrong be words, Alison, and never do 
words weigh less or stand for doubtf uller things than 
when a man's after a woman. They'll juggle with 
words then, like a conjurer juggles with cards. Why, 
words be mere jingling of worthless counters, mere 
wind in the trees, when real live things are the matter. 
Right and wrong go down the wind — whirled to- 
gether till you can't tell t'other from which — when 
life's howling at the door and the passion of flesh is 
eating you alive. A man hunger-starved for a woman 
don't read the Bible or go to parson. Nature's be- 
yond that." 

"Then what about us? If they make their own 
right and overset right and wrong when they please. 
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what about us? Did the law for the man ought to 
be one thing and the law for the woman another? " 

" I don't know what it ought to be ; I only know 
what Nature made it. 'Tis rank tomfoolery to say a 
man's needs and a woman's be on all fours in that 
matter. I'm fond of men. I can't get on without 
'em; my feelings be more than common sharp for a 
female, and not one in a hundred of us has a need of 
'em like me. And yet my passion be mild compared 
with theirs. There's a lot of the fierce, wild beast in 
'em, and wet take that side of the creatures a deal too 
seriously. Starve 'em there, and they'll soon make 
trouble and show their teeth; feed 'em and let 'em 
have the prey their natures yell for, and you'll 
have 'em like cats after a dish of milk — all purr 
and pad, with blinking, friendly eyes and claws 
forgot" 

" And wasn't I all that to him? '' 

" Yes — for five-and-twenty years, I suppose.*' 

"Faithful to me for all them years, and then — 
And you say it's not a sin against God and a scandal 
and a monstrous thing? " 

" Ban't he faithful? Ban't he all that he ought to 
be? Didn't you say to me not a week agone that you 
was amazing joyed to find how he was standing to 
work and how peart and spry he was? " 

"What care I for his betterment if 'tis you that 
have bettered him? What care I for his joy if 'tis 
you that have made him joyous? I've borne the heat 
and bitterness of the day for him; I've seen him 
through dark places; I've grown old battling against 
cruel, cruel odds for him and for his childer. And 
now — now — to slight me and scorn me — '* 

"Alison, Alison, be fair. Be just to the man. 
Have he slighted you ? Have he scorned you ? Have 
he taken from you to give to me or any other? 
Ban't he a good husband ? Ban't he a better husband 
than he was afore you went away? Don't he wait 
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closer on you — tend on you closer — think kinder for 
you — do kinder things — " 

The other screamed and clenched her hands and 
struck herself upon the bosom. 

"Peace, peace, you wretch! Don't you see what 
you're doing — what you're saying? You — you — 
for you to teach him his duty to me, and come smiling 
to me to tell me so! Ban't I human? What wife 
— what wife on God's earth wants her husband's 
whore to tell him how to treat her? That's worst of 
all — worst of all. I could tear your eyes — I 
could—" 

She flung herself by the table and buried her face in 
her hands. 

"That word ' faithful'— 'tis that hurts you so 
badly," said the other. " I know — I know too well 
how it hurts, because you be on the pattern of most 
wives, and think all's well lost if only that worthless 
thing be kept. ' Faithful — faithful — he's faithful 
to me I ' you cry, though he wrongs you every hour of 
the day in word and deed, in selfishness and hardness, 
though he spends his cash on his own carcase, and 
comes home drunk, and lives a scorn to decent men — 
though he makes you wait hand and foot on him, and 
treats you worse than a Red Indian treats his woman. 
' Faithful ' — though his eyes and his heart be far oflf 
— * faithful * ; though — There — what's the use of 
talking if you ban't built to understand? D'you know 
what I think ? I think 'tis as little a thing as 'twould 
be for a nursing mother to take her breast from her 
own sleeping baby and give it to another woman's 
hungry little one. Be that unfaithful to your own? 
What is it but to feed 'em ? " 

" 'Tis deadly sin — ^that's what it is — and he was a 
Christian once and knew it, if you didn't." 

"You think so because you're hurt. 'Twasn't 
deadly sin when your boy ruined Jenny Coneybeare 
and ran away. 'Twasn't deadly sin when that chap 
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come in my shop a bit ago and stole three pound of 
bacon and got clear off. You wives — you let a man 
break all the other commandments and love 'em no 
less. 'Tis only this silly thing you scream at." 

"Tis wicked — 'tis wrong — and you argue with- 
out a blush, as though you'd done nought to hide your- 
self for. What be you made of ? You know he loved 
me. The world knew, for all his faults and mine, 
that dearly he loved me." 

" And don't he ? There's nought more beastly, Ali- 
son, than to see a man and woman padlocked in mar- 
riage trying to keep a dead love alive and pretending 
they don't feel what everybody else knows they do. 
Good God, I've seen cases where you could almost 
smell the dead festering thing, while still the fools 
went on pretending! But that's far from your case. 
The man does love you — right well he loves you. 
And 'twill be you that will finish it, not him. He don't 
want to be rid of you. He only wants to live and let 
live." 

" And thinks I'll stand by and see him untrue." 

The other shrugged her shoulders. 

" He's true enough. If to be kind to me is to be 
cruel to you — " 

The other had risen again, and now once more fell 
into passion. 

"Have done!" she cried. "I'll hear no more of 
it. 'Tis a foul and fUthy plot you've hatched against 
me. You've come with kisses to me — you, that knew 
my husband's kisses, have kissed me — and laughed at 
me for a blind fool. You've — " 

" Never, never. We look at all this from a differ- 
ent point of view. We can't see the same. I've never 
laughed — God knows. I've cried — more tears than 
you'll guess at. I've cried, because I was sorry it had 
to be; and if I'd known that you would ever get to 
hear of it — " 

" It can't go on. It shan't go on. He shan't bide 
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here if I'm anybody. He shan't ride rough-shod over 
a true and faithful wife." 

" No, no, it can't go on, I see that. You've done 
for it now. Maybe you've done for him. That's 
your look out But go to work awful careful — 
that's my last word to you ; and for your sake I speak 
it, Mrs. Cleave. He loves you — mind that now. 
He loves you better than he's loved you for ten years 
— that's gospel — and it rests with you to smash him 
up, so far as you're concerned, or to keep him. 'Tis 
all one to me, you see. I'm only telling you to be 
tender, or else — '' 

" Devil ! " shrieked the other again. She looked 
round wildly, helplessly — distraught and flaming with 
anger. Her self-control vanished. For a moment it 
seemed that Alison might fly at Lavinia; but she did 
not : she vented her madness childishly, and her tragic 
moment tumbled down in feeble bathos. She picked 
up a jug from the table and dashed it into pieces on 
the floor ; she scratched her own face down the cheek 
and set four little streams of blood pouring over her 
throat and shoulder ; she rushed to the door. Lavinia 
cried out to her, but she hastened away; whereupon 
Mrs. Hatch abandoned herself and wept 



CHAPTER XXXV 

TX7HEN Aaron Cleave fcame home he perceived 
W without difficulty that his house was darkened. 
Alison did not appear in the kitchen, and his children^ 
with many tears, explained that she was ill, that she 
had been in to see Mrs. Hatch, that they had heard her 
voice raised very loudly, and that, when she came back, 
her face was bleeding from great scratches on her 
cheek. The man questioned them, learned what they 
had said to their mother, lost his temper with them, 
and cursed them. Then he drank deep against the 
ordeal above stairs and grew calmer. In a mood hard 
and bitter he ascended to the bedchamber. It was 
now dark, and he carried a candle in his hand. His 
wife was lying face down upon the bed, and she did 
not move or take any note of him when he came in. 
For a time he kept silence. He unlaced his boots, 
heaved some loud and penetrating sighs, then ap- 
proached the bed, drew a chair there, and sat down 
beside it. She turned then and looked at him. She 
did not sit up, but kept her eyes on his face. He saw 
her wounds, and guessed that she had fought with the 
other woman and been injured. 

" I'd have given twenty years off my life for this 
not to have happened/' he said. 

She did not answer, and he spoke again. 

" To be plain, I didn't mean you to know about it 
— not because me and Lavinia was wrong — under- 
stand that; but because I knew the way you look at 
life in general and the little things that happen; and 
I knew you'd think we was wrong. 'Tis just the 
point of view, and when husband and wife be far 

295 
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asunder as the poles in point of view — well, for all 
I can see, and you'll judge I've thought more than a 
bit about it — for all I can see, my dear wife, the only 
way is — And yet I won't say it — feeling to you 
as my partner and sharer in good and bad, and mother 
of my children and all the rest of it — feeling what 
I feel, I can't say it. You must take me or leave me. 
You've got to decide how life's to be, not me. I'm 
cruel sorry to see that — somebody have sclowed your 
face down. These sad things age a tender man like 
me. I'd rather far have fought through a mile of 
brambles naked than that your precious face should 
have been scratched like that there." 

" I did it myself," she said. " I've been mad since 
I heard of this. 'Twas the one thing before all other 
things I'd rather have died than hear. I went in to 
her. I told her what it meant to me." 

*' I'm sure you did. Why not ? I don't blame you. 
Nought's so bad but what it might be worse. You've 
got a large brain, but not much skill in looking at life 
through any eyes but your own. That's the crux." 

"It's wrong; it's wrong to God and worse than 
wrong to me; it's murder to me; and I'd sooner far 
that you'd cut my throat than done it." 

" Look here," he said. " You must see it different. 
If only for a minute — if only for half a minute — 
you must make an effort and put yourself in my skin 
and see how it is and feel how it is from my point of 
view. Then I'll try to see and feel what it looks from 
yours. This here adventure have been meat and drink 
to me, Alison. I won't mince words. Ban't the time 
to do it. Meat and drink it have been to me to play 
with that woman. It's done me a lot of good. It's 
bucked me up, as they say; it's made me younger. 
It's blown the cobwebs away and brought a cheerfuller, 
hopefuller view of life. It's sent me to work." 

" To get money for her." 

" Not at all — to get money for you and the family. 
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She won't touch my money. She don't want it. 
Look here, Alison; none know it but you — none 
need." 

" Don't you think that. I see now — I understand 
now — hints and mouths and people falling silent, and 
Mrs. Basset saying ' poor woman,' when she thought 
I'd gone, and putting her hand on her mouth, like a 
guilty thing, when she found I had not. I see it now, 
and nothing, nothing that the tongues of angels could 
say, would make it different." 

" You don't understand my nature," he answered. 

"But I understand mine. I won't suffer it — not 
for an instant will I suffer it. That woman told me 
— and 'twas the last straw — that if I wanted to keep 
your love, I'd best mind my own business and not 
make trouble. But — " 

She lifted herself and sat up and clasped her hands. 

" But, oh, Aaron, be that true? Is your life to be 
split in half after all these years? Be I to bide out- 
side it and — ?" 

She asked the rest of her question with agonized 
eyes. He looked into them and sighed and moved 
irritably. 

" I know you mean well and always did," he said. 
"More, far more than that: you've done well. 
You've been a pattern wife according to your lights, 
and you can't say I've ever withheld credit where 
credit was due. If you'd been so quick to see my good 
points as I've been to see yours, you wouldn't have 
made this storm to-day — just because we don't see 
alike in a little matter of another person. If you 
knew my good points you'd never have made such a 
hell of a flare over what looks to you like one of my 
bad points. You'd have been more understanding as 
to my nature and its needs. 'Tis that — 'tis there the 
shoe pinches. Sympathy for me and my great strug- 
gle against life and the fearful odds that I've had to 
fight against — all that you may be said to have shown. 
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I admit it, and I've always been terrible thankful to 
feel that, come what might, you was my side and 
ready to do battle with me for our home and our 
children. But understanding you never had, Alison, 
and though I didn't want to tell you so, now you've 
put me in such a comer that I must. A dog can give 
sympathy in its blind, dumb way; but understanding 
of my finer nature and its points I never had from you ; 
and to a man like me 'twas a terrible thing to feel that 
I'd got to go elsewhere for it" 

"Why didn't you tell me such things if you felt 
them? Why didn't you blame me and have it out? 
God knows I've always tried to do your will and never 
crossed you if I could help it. Why didn't you say 
that I was blind to your goodness and high qualities 
and kindness? If you'd had it out and said to me 
that I must rise to higher understanding, wouldn't I 
have tried with all my might and main? " 

"You ban't built to do it," he answered. "Of 
course you'd have tried. What don't you try? You 
try to do everybody's work beside your own. You try 
to make a penny do the work of six. And all sorts 
of impossible things you try. But I've got my pride, 
Alison, and my high feelings, and I'm not the man 
to come to the wife of my bosom and say, * Look here, 
I'm a much finer chap than you think for; 3rou ban't 
making enough of me; you're holding me too cheap, 
and I must have more worship and admiration.' You 
can't suppose a man of my nature could sink to that? 
'Twas for you to do it without being told, and you 
didn't; and so after long hope slowly slain, in self- 
defence you might almost say, I had to look round 
for what was my just due. And in a word, I found 
it." 

"It's wrong — it's wrong! I done my best; I al- 
ways done my best" 

" And who can do more? Be I blaming you? Be 
I casting a stone? I'm a faulty human creature, like 
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we all are, and if there's one woman on earth as I 
would forgive and cherish and never, never leave un- 
less she drove me to do it — if there's one such woman, 
'tis my own good, true wife. But can't you see — ? 
No, you can't, or you won't; and 'tis an everlasting 
pity, for you'd have been a mighty sight happier if 
you could." 

"What do you want me to see?" she said. She 
had risen, and was making herself tidy. She had be- 
come calm, but a note of dreadful physical weariness 
sounded in her voice. 

" I want you to see that I love you just as much 
as ever I did, and that the larger-minded you could 
make yourself, the more I should love you. Large- 
mindedness is the first vartue, in my opinion, and I've 
practised it all my life, to my great advantage. 
' Judge not at all ' is a very fine saying, and the world 
would go on wheels — so suent as oil — if everybody 
done the like." 

" It's wrong — it's wrong, Aaron. It can't be. 
Such things can't be done among honest, clean-living 
people. I can't suffer it, and I never will. You say 
you're a proud man — and haven't I the right to be 
so proud as you ? If 'twas the other way about, what 
would you say then ? " 

"A woman's argument. But that's different for 
many reasons, and the law knows 'em and takes count 
of 'em. I've looked into all this, I assure you. On 
your account I did so. The things I do and don't do 
on your account would surprise you to hear; but I 
don't talk about 'em." 

" Right is right for man as well as woman. Tis 
the same for both." 

" Never was and never will be till pigs begin to fly 
and we men begin to bear the childer. However, 
these are high matters of nature and law and princi- 
palities and powers. I don't expect you to under- 
stand 'em. You must take some things for granted, 
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and give a man his proper place at the head of crea* 
tion." 

" YouVe ruined my life, that's what you've done/' 
she said. " Your proper place I always gave you, and 
I poured out my heart and soul for you, and thought 
nothing — no, not my life itself — was too much to 
give you. But now — now the only thing I clung to 
through every storm be gone. There's nothing left if 
I'm not all in all. I stand alone afore you — unwel- 
come, unwanted." 

"Don't tell nonsense like that. You know what 
you are and always have been to me, since I runned 
away with you and took your family's shattering wrath 
upon my back for it You know whether I was glad 
to see you home-along from London." 

They talked on without avail, and presently the 
candle-end guttered out. At the same moment the 
boy, Richard, climbed to the door and whispered to 
his mother that Polly was crying still and terrible 
hungry. She went down to make food ready, and 
her husband followed her. 

Aaron slipped out of the house presently and went 
next door. He found Lavinia taciturn, and disin- 
clined to narrate her interview with the man's wife. 
He, however, spoke at length, and presently loosed her 
tongue. Mr. Cleave's asserted admiration and affec- 
tion for Alison were not repeated in the presence of 
the other woman. He struck a note of extreme exas- 
peration, and threatened to wring his children's necks 
for the thing that they had done. 

" What matters how it slipped out," she said, " since 
it was bound to do so ? I always knew it couldn't be 
hid, and I only cared for her sake to hide it ; but now 
— I don't know — I only know one thing : you'll never 
get her to change her point of view, or grant any 
other." 

" Then she must go through with her point of view, 
and be damned to it," he answered. " I ban't going to 
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be harried into my grave for anybody. Self-preserva- 
tion be the first law of nature, and if the woman means 
to stick to her own opinions in this fashion, she'll cut 
her own throat so far as I can see." 

" 'Tis natural. She's like most of 'em. Only one 
in a million rises above it," declared Lavinia. " Yes 
— not one in a million. They all fight to hide from 
themselves that mln's a many-marrying beast. They 
know it well enough, but each fools herself to think 
that her own particular man's different from every other 
man, and never hankers for change." 

" 'Tis so cruel aggravating," said Aaron. " Just a 
pinch of common sense and a bit of understanding 
with respect to the laws of nature, and there you are ! 
Now another woman with her opinions would say, 
' All right, I can't see it same as you do, so I'm off.' 
Then we should know where we stood, and part good 
friends. And, for that matter, chance wills it that 
there's a man not two mile off would take her to-mor- 
row. Uriah Hamlyn, I mean. One human man may 
put his wife in the way of divorcement, but of course 
twenty can't make her do it if she's not so inclined." 

" She won't do that. She'll fight to get you back." 

" I know, I know ; and that's where she'll make me 
mad. How can you get back what haven't gone? 
Here am I, a tower of strength for her, quite ready 
and willing to let the past be past — so long as the 
future goes the way I want it. 'Tis that terrible, 
heart-shaking wish to be in other people's business 
that's the ruin of my wife." 

" She's built so. I ban't thinking of her : I'm think- 
ing of myself. It looks as if I'd better go, Aaron." 

" You go and I come too," he said. " God's my 
judge, but I mean it ! You and me be all the world to 
one another, and a man past fifty-four don't let go 
very easy when he's once catched on. You've been 
the making of my middle age; and my life, as was 
growing cruel tedious, be brisked up something 
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wonderful since I got acquainted with you. You un- 
derstand my manifold nature, and you don't drive, 
and you've a large way of looking all round a subject 
that shows how me and you be as like as two pea& 
And I don't let you slip, by God ! not for fifty wives. 
Ban't fair or just or right or reasonable to hint at 
such a thing. What I say is, ' Let the people be large- 
minded if they die for it' " 

" It won't work — not with her. She'll never let it 
rest. Twill kill her, very like." 

" Then 'twill be flat suicide, and all her own fault. 
I'll hear no more. I've suffered enough since I come 
home from a hard day's work. Now I come to think 
on it, I've suffered something shocking. I'll say in a 
word that I don't mean to touch the subject again, and 
hope she won't. I've told her already that 'twill be 
death to my love of her if she brings this up once 
more." 

" She'll say no more, then. But she'll look." 

"And I'll have no sour looks neither. We just 
think different and there's an end of it." 

" Be patient and so clever as you know how. 'Tis 
wonderful what a schoolmaster custom is. Let it soak 
in a bit. Be patient and very good to her, and keep 
out of here for a spell. I shall understand. I'll talk 
to her again in a day or two — if she don't come to me. 
She's a very fine thing — finer far than you or me — 
and I know it better than you do." 

" She's a very fine thing, as you say, and 'tis very 
fine of you to say it, in my opinion. And don't I say 
it? And don't I shout it? And don't I give credit 
where credit is due ? I'll handle her as best I can with 
the large patience for which I'm famed. She'll get 
accustomed to the idea, no doubt. I'll use my wits 
upon her, anyway." 

" Wits or no wits, I reckon us can't live next door 
to each other no more." 

"Can't us? We'll see as to that," he answered 
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grimly. " I can show my teeth as well as any man if 
life calls upon me to do it. And I ban't afeared to 
show 'em, for that matter. And if you talk of not 
living next door, I'll talk of knocking down the party 
wall between, so say no more as to that. Let me know 
I've got one sensible woman to deal with. I don't 
want two fools on my hands^'' 



CHAPTER XXXVI 

ALISON CLEAVE now sought to hide her dis- 
covery and make believe before the world that all 
was well with her. Her life entered upon the darkest 
hours experienced since the death of her son, but then 
her neighbours had shared the sorrow of that loss, and 
their sympathy, though she knew it not, served a high 
purpose. Sympathy was impossible here, and those 
who suspected the truth were careful to hide any 
knowledge of it. Since she appeared to be content, 
her acquaintance assumed that it was so, and upon a 
subject so delicate took pains to be silent They knew 
that she was proud ; they guessed that a shadow of this 
situation once perceived would separate her from her 
husband for ever. Sympathy she certainly could not 
have endured. 

Darkness and storm hid her life from herself, and 
through the gloom she only saw her way fitfully il- 
luminated by the light of duty as she understood it. 
Her children arrested her. She loved them dearly ; the 
invalid girl was very precious to her, and in the grow- 
ing boy she was hungry to find Frank's virtues alive 
again. There was not wanting much else to have 
brought an Indian summer of peace and rest upon her 
days at this season, for Giles had, as it appeared, come 
at last to some rectitude and advanced his ideals, while 
Joyce continued happy as the time for her marriage ap- 
proached. Alison's eldest son had found work and 
was doing it faithfully ; her daughter wrote with love 
of Timothy Sheldon, and declared a frank satisfaction 
that she was soon to be joined to him for their com- 
mon joy. 

304 
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Only at home and in the first relation of her life was 
the woman unfortunate now. Time passed, and the 
earlier, fierce storms made way for a dreary under- 
standing. She persisted, he swore and raved, or ex- 
pressed grief and humiliation, according to his mood. 
Neither was consistent; both conceded more to-day 
than they held to to-morrow. But Alison would not 
yield or enter into any compromise. She admitted 
that it was impossible for Lavinia Hatch to go, but she 
was determined that she could no longer bide next 
door. Their poverty, a little ameliorated of late, still 
rendered her powerless to take any definite step. She 
looked to her husband in this matter, and to-day he 
promised that he would make the necessary change and 
seek another home, but altered his mind to-morrow, 
and explained how they might stop where they were, 
since Mrs. Hatch proposed to move. Twenty-four 
hours later be would be cursing his wife's importunity 
in this matter, and declaring no reason for any change 
at all. 

"'Tis all over, as you know," he said. "You've 
got your way : I've done with her. What more d'you 
want? You've won all along the line; and I've sur- 
rendered the help and happiness of having her for a 
friend ; and she have bowed to your will also ! 'Tis no 
more than the time of day between us now, so what 
more can an unlucky man or woman do to please your 
iron will?" 

He took cruel care to let her see the change in him ; 
and that she might have suffered, buoyed by the sense 
that time would make him feel she had been right, 
and that he would come back to her heart and soul 
when this dream was done ; but she began to doubt the 
truth of what he told her. She could not spy upon 
him, since that was impossible to her nature; but he 
was cynical, and took no particular pains to hide any- 
thing from her. He often went to see Lavinia when 
Alison was at home, and at such times he stopped as 

20 
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long as he pleased. He talked without restraint about 
her, and declared, since their relations were changed, 
there need be no more nonsense and concealment. 

Alison both marvelled and trembled at his callous 
indifference. At times she told herself that his love 
was gone; at times she marked signs of hope and be- 
lieved that his attitude towards her was kinder. 

She could not sympathize with or comprehend his 
hunger for change. In her mind a woman was a 
woman, and novelty did not enter as a factor into the 
fascination of possession. She estimated a man's 
nature and instincts from her woman's standpoint, and 
lacked the least flash of imagination to gauge the radical 
difference. Aaron had done terrible wrong in her 
judgment, and the punishment had fallen upon her. 
That he was now suffering a punishment did not oc- 
cur to her. She could not understand what renounce 
ment of Lavinia would have meant to him, or the im- 
possibility for his nature to give up the treasure that 
it had won. Hope dawned in her on purely moral 
grounds. She honestly believed that light would come 
to him, and that he would see his wickedness. She 
prayed without ceasing for this to happen. She im- 
agined that she was bringing the trouble before Aaron's 
Maker. She knew that she must be very patient about 
it, and she was very patient. It occurred to her that 
Lavinia Hatch ought to help her. She forgot the 
things that Lavinia had said to her; she ignored the 
factor of the woman, and imagined that the other must 
ultimately perceive that such deeds were most wicked. 
That Lavinia Hatch honestly loved Aaron she did not 
deem possible, because her faith in God caused her to 
be sure that no such thing would be permitted by 
Providence. She deceived herself a little and, sup- 
posing herself absolutely on the side of right, took no 
account of the natural jealousy that kept her unyield- 
ing. Her emotions were purely religious, she told her- 
self. She refused to consider Lavinia's heart; and 
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when she wondered of what complexion the other's 
love might be, turned from the idea with anger. It 
was wrong for a woman to love another woman's hus- 
band. Such love was unhallowed and contrary to 
Christian teaching and hateful every way. Indeed, on 
the former theory of a watchful God, she convinced 
herself that Lavinia's emotion was not love at all, but 
a passion wholly evil and rightly to be ignored. 

Sometimes Alison yearned for one in whom she 
might confide. But there was none. She firmly be- 
lieved at this season that her tribulations were a secret 
She was very dense in this matter. Once she sus- 
pected that Giles guessed something, but satisfied her- 
self that he did not. In truth, Giles and his father 
had discussed the matter a dozen times, and the 
younger man understood all about it, and knew much 
more as to the existing situation than his mother her- 
self. Because Aaron persisted in his line of conduct, 
and Lavinia, despite some feeble remonstrance, did his 
bidding. He planned; she obeyed. She loved him 
with fierce and fiery passion and could not give him up. 
But she tempered his indifference to appearances; she 
mastered the situation and helped him to live the 
elaborate lie that he planned. It appeared that Alison's 
patience was to be rewarded. Her husband spoke less 
and less of the other, and went to see her less often. 
He bettered his instruction. He criticized Lavinia un- 
favourably to Alison at times ; he held off her ; and the 
unsuspecting wife, taking heart from these circum- 
stances, began to grow a little hopeful and thank God 
in her prayers. 

Time, however, threw her back into jealousy and de- 
spair. Aaron had little skill to hide his moods. He 
became restless and troubled, and began again to 
frequent the company of their neighbour. With winter 
he ceased to work, and visited the " Church House " 
very frequently. He was drunk twice before Christ- 
mas. He became rough in his manners to her — a new 
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thing — and once or twice he silenced her when she 
spoke about subjects that were disagreeable to him. 
He went with her no more to church. Her children 
tried to comfort her, for she often wept, and they sur- 
prised her weeping. Slowly it was grotmd into her 
that her present Une of action had failed. She cast 
about as to what she might do, but she could see no 
alternative course within her sense of right. 

Lavinia Hatch occupied much of her thoughts. 
They seldom spoke to each other, and then only when 
they passed by. Only once did she brace herself to 
make an appeal ; but the other lied at that meeting, and 
strove to calm her by assurances that all was over be- 
tween herself and Aaron Cleave. 

" We be just friends and no more," she said. " You 
must let the past be past, and do as you'd be done by, 
and treat us as you'd wish to be treated. You've 
got your ideas and you've got your way, and 'tis not 
like a forgiving Christian to harbour ill will and all 
that. You must strive with all your might to look at 
life through the eyes of other folk now and again, 
Alison Cleave, if you want to have a just idea of what 
life is. You must say to yourself, ' My husband and 
this neighbour woman be no more to each other now 
than am I to Uriah Hamlyn.' You jump and start 
when I say that, and want to tell me the case is very 
different But I tell you 'tis not And if you hunger 
to be a happy woman again, you'll do well to believe 
me and bury the past once and for all. Surely to 
God you can grant 'tis human to err ? Surely to God 
you've got sins of your own, and needn't spend the rest 
of your life rubbing his misdeeds into your husband? 
Leave me out of it and think of him, and remember 
that a man's a man, not an angel. Tis bad enough to 
have dropped gall into your cup as he has done. He's 
contrite; he's on his knees; then, if you want to keep 
him, take it as 'tis meant. I don't care whether you 
forgive me or not I did no wrong in my own eyes, 
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and if you think I did, 'tis only your opinion against 
mine. But Aaron — he's different; you've convinced 
him very clear that he was wrong. He's of your 
mind, and if he's crooked and troubled now 'tis only 
his conscience smarting under your goad. You'll 
get him round in time; but you mustn't be too hard 
and too harsh upon him. He's a man of tender feel- 
ing and warm-hearted. His craving only be to be 
left alone to work at his own ideas his own way. 
Well, his own way you've barred, because you will 
have it your own way and only yours. But the strong 
must be patient. You, that are so fine and powerful, 
must handle his weakness gently; and you must try 
to believe him. A man like him is very tender about 
truth — like all liars. He's telling the truth now, and 
I can vouch for it, so you'll try to believe him for your 
own peace. If you don't, you'll have to face worse 
trouble afore long. When a woman don't believe her 
husband's word, she's robbing him of self-respect. 
They won't be despised — not the least of 'em — I 
warn you of that The biggest worms among 'em 
very soon wriggle if they think their women be de- 
spising 'em. They want somebody to rate 'em high; 
they crave for somebody, if 'tis only a child or a whore 
— to think they be fine fellows. Despise him, and 
you'll do for yourself — I can promise you that." 

Alison listened and sucked some misery from this 
sermon and some consolation. She believed Mrs. 
Hatch. She was even grateful to her. But after- 
wards she retraced the advice, and writhed to see how 
her pride had knelt and cringed. She hated herself 
for speaking to Lavinia at all, still more she hated 
herself for listening to her. Her mind swept help- 
lessly this way and that, like a feather in a great wind. 
Sometimes pity for Lavinia occupied her. But her 
conscience very soon banished pity for all but herself. 
She went an outraged woman about her business. She 
could not leave the subject alone, because, while she 
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struggled to believe Aaron and to feel the tragedy was 
past, her deepest instincts all insisted that it was not 
so: they declared that she was living a false life and 
moving tragically under a farce of untruth. The 
truth was still hideous to her, and religion or prayer 
made it more and more hideous, till for a time she 
sickened even of them. 

The husband and wife wrangled ceaselessly, and 
sometimes he refused to discuss the matter and bade 
her hold her peace ; and oftener he would argue against 
her, but always end by declaring that, since the affair 
had long been over and done with, their endless talk 
upon it was time wasted. 

" How can you blame her for doing what you did 
yourself and loving me?" he asked on one occasion. 
"How can you blame me for loving a woman who 
loves me? Tis out of nature for it to happen dif- 
ferent Heart will answer heart, though all the twelve 
apostles holler out against it." 

In process of time Alison's attitude weighed upon 
her like a nightmare. Her own goodness distressed 
her. She examined it, but could find no flaw in it 
She strove to see how it might look from her husband's 
point of view; she tried hard to sink herself and pull 
down the deep-rooted pillar on which she took her 
stand. In some measure she conquered herself and 
eliminated the personal factor; but her profound con- 
sciousness of evil remained unchanged. Mournful, 
inevitable came her religion's cry : 

" It's wrong — it's wrong." 

She felt a loathsome meanness beginning to haunt 
her. She found herself lightning quick to mark his 
shifts and wiles. She saw through them, and could 
not hide that she had done so. The deceits and sub- 
tleties of the man missed in the old days, when she was 
not concerned to mark them, were never missed now. 
She tried to shut her eyes and go on her way indiffer- 
ently; but she could not. He broke his promise3 and 
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grew angry when she pointed out that he had done so. 
She, on her side, was punctilious in her duties, and her 
nerve began to suffer under the strain. She feared to 
go home a moment before she had promised to return ; 
she feared to surprise him ; and yet repeatedly she did 
so. Often it was by accident, but he did not believe 
her when she assured him of the fact. He de- 
teriorated swiftly, and she strove to stay his impair- 
ment. 

Then came a great resolve to her, and she deter- 
mined to put him before eversrthing else in life and let 
every other call and duty sink out of sight before his 
needs and desires. She began an assiduous, stubborn, 
and indomitable attack upon his heart. She fought 
to win him over again, and held no toil too great, no 
labour too difficult that might serve to draw the man 
back to her and reawaken his old affections and de- 
sires. She spoiled him, and he stared to see her take 
more and more of his standpoint in all things — in all 
things but one. When he was lazy, she urged him 
to make holiday; when he was dull, she strove to make 
him cheerful. She gave him more money to spend, 
and took a little from time to time out of a nest egg 
that she had hidden from him. She waited on him 
more than of old. She would rise early and bring a 
cup of tea to his bed before he rose. 

When first she did this thing she spoke to him. 

"I know you think I'm rather a bleak sort of 
woman, my dear; and I dare say I have been like that; 
but I ten't going to be no more. I want you to feel 
that I understand what you ought to have — by right, 
Aaron, by right. And I'm going to be cleverer for 
you, because you've had much to try you of late, and 
'tis my place to please you and fall in with your ideas 
when I can and help you to a bit of the joy of life." 

He was gratified and astonished. 

" Never heard better sense," he declared ; " and you 
mark this, Alison, 'twill pay you damned well to take 
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that line! Of course I've got far too much proper 
feeling and be far too nice to name such things; but 
I've often wished as you could see it, and Fm mighty 
pleased that you begin to do so. I'm a good husband, 
though I say it — how good it ban't for me to say ; but 
if you studied the ways of other husbands you'd under- 
stand. But I'm a delicate man, along of my fearful 
injuries, and you, who be so blessed with health, can't 
know quite what 'tis to have a brave heart always 
battling to be doing and the flesh crying out to take it 
easier. But this is a great sign of understanding in 
you, and I rejoice at it. 'Twill pay us all over and 
over again." 

She was humble and hopeful. She wept over him 
in secret, and from that time strove amain to win him. 
He became very gracious, and a brief era of watery 
happiness set in for Alison. But she hated herself for 
the things that she was doing. She believed that she 
was only fighting wrong with wrong. A gradual dis- 
gust at and aversion from her actions gained upon her. 
She sickened at her spaniel ways to the man, and his 
renewal of amity gave her no satisfaction at all, for 
contempt was mingled therewith. Behind this surface 
friendship the cloud increased, and even her end was 
not attained ; she sank in vain ; and well she knew that 
the moment she was from home, her husband turned 
to the other. 



CHAPTER XXXVII 

AT Christmas Mrs. Cleave went to see Uriah 
Hamlyn by his invitation. He was inclined to 
be personal, for while Alison supposed her affairs were 
secret, the opposite was the case. Aaron had been 
drinking more of late, and his tongue was seldom still 
at the " Church House." Without direct reference he 
was wont to dwell on his own position, protest against 
the narrow-minded opinions of women in general, 
and declare that the married state was not one into 
which any sane man would willingly thrust himself. 

His romance was known, and the younger genera- 
tion laughed at him behind his back, while the men o£ 
his own age and older resented the business acutely. 
Some fierce spirits even talked of a demonstration, and 
considered the propriety of exploding the scandal once 
for all in the old-fashioned way. This matter was 
now actually on Hamlyn's tongue. He knew from the 
men of Holne that Alison was alive to the truth, and 
he did not see why a course which, through rough 
surgery, might cure the ill and send Lavinia packing 
from the village, could be other than agreeable to the 
wife. But she evaded the subject when he dropped 
the slightest hint concerning her affairs; she made it 
clear to him that she could not speak of Aaron, and 
would not do so. He tried repeatedly, and approached 
the subject with all the subtlety he could command, but 
she was too quick for him, and he found himself 
baffled. They talked of Christmas, local affairs, of 
Hamlyn's prosperity, of the approaching wedding, 
when Joyce was to marry Timothy Sheldon early in 
the new year. And then Alison, having cleared the 

313 
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road for what she herself desired to discuss, approached 
the subject of Giles Cleave. 

" I know the master of Combestone Farm, where 
he's to work, be a very good friend of yours, Uriah, 
and I lay he's mentioned my son some time or other 
when you've been having a tell with him. And 'tis 
only reason a mother should seek to know how he 
stands. For my part, as I've told you, he seems to me 
an altered man every way. We ought to be quick to 
lend a helping hand to them as be so bravely set on 
turning a new leaf. Justice, let alone mercy, prompts 
to that. I know what he's been and what he's made 
his betters suffer; but there's hope, and I'd dearly like 
to hear that John Coaker of Combestone thinks the 
same." 

" I won't deceive you. He does. Not a fortnight 
since we was puzzling over it ; and he said, so far as 
one might judge, the bad chap was reformed into a 
good one. Punctual, civil, stands to work and does 
his duty. Well, you know me, I ban't the man to 
poison another's cup or queer another's job. I just 
kept my own opinions, and said I hoped 'twas all right 
and that the light had shone into the man's soul. 
That was enough for Coaker. And I say to you I 
hope he's right, but at the bottom of my own under- 
standing parts I know he's wrong." 

" You're hard to say that. At least you might hope 
for him!" 

" I hope nought for him, and expect nought but a 
rope at the end. He's a rogue, and what he did was 
never yet done by a man who mended. Think of it — 
remember it. I can't forget if you can." 

" How if he wants to atone for the wrong? How if 
he wants to make good his sin ? " 

" Ah ! Now we'm coming to it. And if he's 
hinted at that to you, he's spoke straight about it to 
me. 

She was startled, 
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** What do you mean? " she asked. 

" Just that; he's come to me. Butter wouldn't melt 
in his mouth, you may be sure. Noble talk — a black 
sheep turned white. Goes to church now, and God 
knows what beside. Us'U catch him teaching in Sun- 
day-school next. But it won't do, and I told him so. 
A few year hence be soon enough to see if that man's 
to be trusted. Trust him ! Lock him up afore worse 
comes: that's what I say. I'm hard, you think; and 
wouldn't any man be hard who'd been hit so hard ? In 
a word, he axed my leave to see Jenny. Pretty tidy 
cheek that. 'We'm both young,' he says, * and it may 
not be too late yet' I had some trouble to believe my 
ears, I warn you. * Yes,' I answered him, ' things be 
rather inviting, ban't they? You didn't think as that 
girl would some day be making thirty shilling a week, 
did you? Else, perhaps, you wouldn't have left her 
ruined on the steps of the altar. I gave it to him, 
Alison. I dressed him down from a bitter heart — 
the knave; and I dared him — I dared him to see her, 
or lift his shifty eyes to her, or open his mouth to her. 
Then he went away without a word." 

She listened and sighed. 

" As 'twas afore, so 'twill be again," she said. " Be 
sure he'll see her, though what she'll answer him we 
can't say." 

" I can. I know how she holds him. None wanted 
him dead worse than she did. She hates him through 
and through — as she ought to do. Didn't he wreck 
her young, beautiful life and spoil her eyes for ever 
with the rivers of tears she wept? Didn't he saddle 
her with a nameless child, and handicap her, and cut 
her oflF from all hope of a happy home of her own? 
Didn't he come between her and goodness? Didn't 
he peril her immortal soul and drag her three parts of 
the way to the devil? Think if she'd been a different 
sort. Think if she'd gone into the river, or worse — 
Qn the streets. And you fancy that a proud piece like 
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her would ever breathe the same air with the black- 
guard again if she could help it? " 

" He's turned from his evil ways. He's repented, 
Uriah." 

"We'll see — we*ll see as to that. I hope you're 
right, and that he's all you think. Leave him. I don't 
want to fill the time with him. Be Joyce to come home 
for Christmas, or do she stay near the barber? " 

They changed the subject, and Alison, who knew 
that Giles was secretly minded to win back Jenny if he 
could do so, felt very sad to find the farmer would not 
forgive. She knew, however, that the future must lie 
with Jenny, not with Uriah Hamlyn; and she half 
hoped that the father of Jenny's infant might return 
into her life, and perhaps presently succeed in winning 
what he had lost. She was aware that until the re- 
turn of Giles, Jenny's feelings were unchanged ; but she 
thought that in his reformed character, the youth might 
convince her that he was changed radically, and that, 
for the sake of her child, if not for herself, it would 
be seemly to forget her past and take him back. 

Upon the afternoon that Uriah spoke with the 
mother of Giles, the young man was at Bovey. He 
had gone to see Jenny Coneybeare, and stood waiting 
outside the potteries when the workers emerged at the 
close of the day. It was dark, and a lamp shone over 
the main entrance of the works. Without its ring of 
light Giles took his station and watched the men and 
women depart. Jenny came out alone presently, and 
he noticed that she was well dressed and had grown 
somewhat stouter. Her red hair glinted under the 
gaslight. He let her pass, then overtook her and spoke 
very humbly. 

" I want to speak to you, Jenny, please. I won't 
keep you. I wouldn't have spoke if you hadn't been 
alone." 

She knew the voice, started, and turned round. 
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' You can't have an3rthing to say to me." 
But I have. Be sporting and listen. It won't 
hurt you to do that. I know all you could say, and 
have a right to say, and more. But Fm very diflferent 
now." 

" I don't want to talk to you." 

" Then let me talk to you." 

She quickened her pace, but he kept beside her. The 
way was dark, and he came close and spoke fast. 

" I'm changed — every way. I've had a hell of a 
time since I left Holne, and well I deserved all I got. 
I know that. I treated you damnably, and I don't 
deny it. What made me do it I don't know. I wasn't 
master of myself. But I'm very different now, Jenny. 
If you take the trouble to ask about me, you'll hear 
that I'm steady and sober as time. I'm in regular 
work, and shall soon be up top at my place. Every- 
thing have changed with me but one thing, and that's 
come back. And that's what I feel for you and — 
our child." 

" You'd better go away," she said. " I don't want 
to hear no more of this." 

"To hear it won't hurt you. I'll take no liberty; 
I'll claim no rights nor nothing like that. I've lost 
all my rights and everything. But, Jenny dear, why 
for shouldn't I begin again? Why for shouldn't I 
show you what a changed creature I've got to be? Is 
it out of hope you might forgive me — even me? 
God knows how awful hopeless I feel, and how crushed 
and all that. But since I've got to be self-respect- 
ing again, somehow I feel — I feel — There's our 
child too — and — you're mine still in a manner of 
speaking, Jenny." 

" Yours ! Don't you talk no more of that to me. 
Yours! After the way you used me. And now, be- 
cause you come back to do labourer's work and find 
me here — because my sorrow drove me to work to 
keep me from killing myself — No, no, no — never 
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— never — not even to know you when I pass you. 
I've got friends now, and one — ' Vm going to be mar- 
ried. 'Tis funny you should be the first to know it, 
for 'twasn't to be told till New Year's Day. But now 
you do know it ; and so you'd best to leave me, please." 

"That's the game, is it? But you'd better think 
twice." 

" I did, you may be sure. Once bit twice shy. But 
he's a man this time — not your sort." 

Giles Cleave reflected swiftly. He had donned the 
sheep's skin for this; he had lived laborious days and 
pretended a great and radical improvement of character 
for this. His reformation, with all the pain and 
trouble of it, was apparently wasted. He had felt 
sanguine, for his nature was to believe in his own 
powers; but the futility of his hope overpowered him 
now. He grew enraged, and felt disposed to attack 
and injure the girl. She guessed his thoughts, but 
knew that a man was waiting for her fifty yards far- 
ther on. 

"If you think I'm going to stand this, you're wrong," 
he said. "Does this blasted chap know about my 
child?" 

For hate she lied to him. 

" No, he doesn't," she said. " And never shall." 

The other fell into this trap, and she laughed silently 
to see him do it. 

"Then hear me; the man shall know it. If you 
think you're going to have it all your own way, you 
make a big mistake. He shall know it, and we'll see 
if he wants you after that ; and I've got rights in the 
child so well as you, and I'll have that too. Hell you 
shall get from me — hell ! " 

"You poor wretch," she said, "I'm almost sorry 
for you. I never thought I could have been that ; but 
seeing life as I see it now, and seeing what you've 
sunk to — " 

His passion rose. He did not see a man almost 
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at his elbow, but turned on Jenny and lifted his hands 
to her throat. She evaded them and screamed. 

" Jack, keep him away ! " 

There was a rush, and Giles found himself dragged 
back violently by the coat collar. A bigger and a 
stronger than himself stood between young Cleave and 
Jenny Coneybeare. But Giles used his tongue. 

" Hands off, you lout! " he cried. " Who the devil 
are you to come between me and that woman? Take 
my cast-off trash if you like, but wait till you know 
who I am and what she's been." 

" Is this Giles Cleave? " asked the other, turning to 
Jenny. 

" Yes, it is. He's here to ask me to go back to him 
and marry him." 

" And here to tell you the woman's got a child — 
mine," said Giles. 

The other still held him by the collar, and now he 
turned and spoke to Jenny. 

" I've often wanted this to happen, but never thought 
I'd have such a bit of luck. You be off — I'll see you 
later. For the minute I've got my hands full." 

The woman went away hurriedly, but not too 
quickly to hear the sound of blows. Her lover was 
a foreman at the potteries, and he knew everything 
concerning Jenny and her child. He was a powerful 
primitive being, and had long desired to revenge his 
sweetheart in this quarter. Now her wrongs burnt 
into him, and he was glad the other made a fierce fight, 
that he might punish with better conscience. 

Cleave, who stood no chance with his opponent, was 
badly beaten about the head and left in the hedge un- 
conscious. None found him there, and the night had 
advanced before he came to himself again. He medi- 
tated active vengeance, but his flogging had cowed him. 
He crept slowly home, made light of his bruises to his 
mother, who was sitting up for him, and went to work 
as usual next morning. Of his enterprise and its 
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failure he said nothing. On the following pay day he 
drew his money; and then he disappeared, to return 
no more. It was proved that he had taken train to 
London, and, for the second and last time, London 
swallowed him. Neither his family nor his native 
place heard of him again. 

His mother alone suffered, because she had believed 
in the reformation, built upon it, hoped that fair things 
would arise out of it for her son. Her disappoint- 
ment was bitter, and when the facts reached her 
through Jenny Coneybeare, she felt her love for the 
woman perish. But she offered to take the child when 
its mother should be married, and to this course Jenny 
gladly agreed^ 



CHAPTER XXXVIII 

SAMUEL ANGEL and Teddy Grills met on the 
day after the wedding of Joyce Cleave. Teddy 
had left the party at the " Church House " earlier than 
the rest, for his work began before that of most other 
men, and he found much sleep necessary to his health. 

" How went it after I'd gone ? " he asked. " There 
was promise of a cheerful night." 

" I've a'most forgot all about it," answered Samuel. 
" We'm putting up some brave granite mowsteads to 
my place for the corn-ricks, and a'ready I can see 'em 
rising there, though the wheat that will lade 'em ban't 
much more than above ground yet. But we had a very 
fine night, and kept it up terrible late. By good luck 
rather than good management I was sober to the end ; 
but Cleave and Fawcett and Meek and a few other 
cheerful old malt-worms drank till dawn very near, and 
policeman on his rounds fell in with us all seeing each 
other home-along. He showed his usual large Chris- 
tian charity, and where some in his business would have 
hindered, he helped." 

" He be Titus Meek's cousin, and hopes for some- 
think when Titus dies," said Mr. Giles. " 'Twas a 
very good wedding," he added. 

" And the cake the wonder of the countryside, Fm 
sure. Everybody was telling of your cleverness be- 
hind your back," declared Samuel. 

Teddy nodded. 

" I think 'twas about right, though that mumphead, 
Hamlyn from Stoke, split off a false tooth in the sugar, 
and said a thing or two I doubt he's sorry for to-day. 
A very fine bride she made. 'Twas interesting to me, 
looking back, to know I might have had that woman." 
ax 321 
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" Lor I You I " exclaimed Mr. AngeL 

" I might, though you needn't repeat it. But I'm a 
very cautious pattern of a man, and I felt myself not 
equal to the danger. She'd have married me, but I 
couldn't be clear as to her motives. 'Twas a wrench 
not to offer, for I never looked at a female afore her, 
and never have at another since; but now, when the 
longing be dead, I feel I was right to be silent, though 
she tried hard to bring me to the scratch.'' 

"I never heard nothing so strange before," com- 
mented the other. 

" World be full of things like that 'Tis just an ac- 
cident that flings man and woman together so often 
as not. In fact, you may say nine times out of ten 
that the next generation's just a toss-up — just the 
chance meeting of males and females and the spring- 
ing up of love, and the fruit of it in the shape of our 
children." 

"You speak outside religion," answered Angel. 
"Children don't come by chance, and their parents 
don't meet by chance." 

" 'Tis a mysterious subject looked at from that point 
of view, and I'd be the last to touch it for fear of blas- 
phemies," confessed the baker. " In our blindness we 
dare to doubt when a chap with a weak head marries 
along with a woman as may have but one lung left. 
These things happen, and we say, *God help the 
childer ' ; but you're right, and parson's your side, for 
I've heard him tell some proper bad human stuff to 
increase and multiply. However, the subject's a 
darned sight too deep for you and me, Angel, and we'll 
do well to keep off it." 

"No fear for yesterday's job, anyhow," declared 
Samuel. " A better set-up pair you might go far to 
find. And the grimcracks and presents as they had 
surprised me. His friends gived the bride some daz- 
zling things, and all was set out in the parlour to the 
bride's home by Mrs. Cleave. Everything was there. 
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even to the little cloam model of a sparky cow as I 
gived 'em. And the gracious goodness of the barber 
passed belief. A word for us all he had." 

" A very large-minded, easy man ; and I hope she'll 
make him a good partner. A barber's walk in life, you 
must know, Angel, be very filling for the intellect, be- 
cause of the many heads that come under his shears. 
And with a chap like this here Sheldon, his civil tongue 
and gentlemanly way would prompt the customers to 
talk, and so he would get all manner of knowledge from 
all manner of people. Much improving discourse 
would come to a man, and for my part I've wished 
more than once that I'd been called to it, for dough's a 
tame livelihood, look at it as you will." 

" I don't grant that," answered the other, " for com 
be far from tame, from the time you sow to the time 
you reap, and I don't see why flour should be. All 
the same, Teddy, with your natural wisdom, I grant 
the barber's trade would have built up a great mind in 
you — a very great mind." 

" The best man came from London," said Mr. Grills, 
after he had acknowledged this handsome compliment. 
" Yes, he came from London, and he 'twas that gave 
the bride her travelling bag of crocodile leather." 

Angel nodded. 

" A great adventure altogether for they Qeaves. A 
higher affair than you'd have expected to happen to 
any of that name. And I was very glad about it for 
the sake of Mrs. Cleave, for a better and unluckier 
creature don't go on two legs." 

" All comed of running away with her husband in 
her youth. Aaron have never knowed his good for- 
tune, and never will now. A crooked life he's leading, 
and 'tis only the poor down-trodden, deluded mother 
of his children don't know it." 

" She knows it, my dear. I had a tell with Mat 
Coneybeare a bit ago, and he'd heard Hamlyn on the 
subject. She knows it, and suffers it, and hopes for 
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time to cure it. And meanwhile, if she was to get a 
bill of divorcement, for which another would gladly 
pay, she might be free as air and in the market her- 
self once more. And there's them as would very soon 
oflfer for her if she was." 

" Hamlyn himself, in fact. And the man — though 
surly and silly — as when he said my cake was made 
of plaster of Paris, just because he goes to a bad 
dentist — the man, I say, is a good, sound man, and 
would make a very valuable and steady husband for 
that storm-tossed woman." 

" I hope it may happen," said Samuel Angel. " *Tis 
her turn for a bit of luck, in my opinion." 

"Luck don't come by rotation," answered Grills. 
" Luck's like English weather, always too early or too 
late, and there's nought worse than to see a young 
man dropping into money or goods afore he's old 
enough to know the worth of 'em — unless it be to see 
an old man coming by fortune too late to make any 
use of it. But 'tis the way of life to let you go afoot 
till you'm past riding and then bring you a fine nag." 

" Did Mrs. Cleave hear from her boy? " 

" She did not," said the baker. " Up to the last 
she'd hoped he'd have sent a line, if 'twas only to wish 
his sister joy. But he didn't. His mother wrote to 
the woman where he'd lived in London, because she 
thought as he might return there. But she answered 
back as Giles never came, so God knows where he may 
be. Mr. Timothy Sheldon have a sort of feeling as 
he'll turn up stone-broke at Swindon some fine day; 
but there won't be no fatted calf for him there — not 
if I know the barber." 

"That woman was down at the bottom of the 
church. I seed her peeping round the vamp-dish," * 
said Mr. Angel. 

" I know she was there. Cleave wanted for her to 
be a wedding guest, and I believe, after words, his 

»Font. 
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wife surrendered to it; but Mrs. Hatch wouldn't come. 
There's a talk here and there that she be going to 
leave Holne." 

" The sooner the better, for everybody's peace and 
the decency of the parish, I'm sure." 

Mr. Grills did not answer, and after a pause Angel 
finished his sentence. 

"Not that I'm setting myself up in judgment, 
Ted^y, don't you think that. Many men many na- 
ture's and you can't have 'em all the same in their 
wants and their likes and their dislikes, more'n you 
can have corn and clover just of a mind. But 'tis a 
Christian country, and them that set up to be Chris- 
tians and call 'emselves such must take the rough with 
the smooth and abide by the church where it pinches 
'em as well as where it don't." 

" That's just what the weaker members don't see," 
answered Teddy Grills. " Them that fancy their sing- 
ing, like the hymns; and them that haven't no music 
— they say the organs be in vain. But a proper Chris- 
tian goes the whole hog and swallows the jam and 
the powder both — as we all should; for 'tis the 
powder in this world as will put a flavour to the jam 
in the next We shouldn't know how good Heaven 
tastes if we hadn't sucked in a lot of the nasty medi- 
cine of earth." 



CHAPTER XXXIX 

SNOW fell in February, and Alison Qeave, long 
dominated by a desire, started about some private 
matter on the morning after the world spread white. 
The hour was early, and she proceeded alone to the 
Moor, for though snow still threatened, the first fall at 
Holne had not been very heavy, and aloft the outline 
of a path very familiar to her feet stretched clearly 
enough before the woman. 

A neighbour, descending with a furze faggot, warned 
Alison that the weather was still unsettled. 

" There be a terrible lot more snow unshed in the 
elements," he said, looking upwards. But she cared 
little, for her life was foundering, and a period of in- 
diflference, deadly and dry, had overtaken her. Noth- 
ing happened as she would have it happen. The good 
fortune of Joyce was but a grain in the balance against 
the evil fortune, turmoil, and chaos of her life, and 
her battle with other opinions and other values than her 
own. 

Looking down from the high Moor, earth unrolled 
and disentangled from the sulky pallor of the morn- 
ing. Low clouds moved slowly off, and beneath them 
the world was changed and reduced to a new pattern 
whereon everything had dwindled. The snow-clad 
crofts huddled together and appeared to have black 
lines ruled between them instead of hedges ; the upland 
wastes were shrunk to mere white sheets flung 
smoothly upon their planes and crumpled where gran- 
ite broke the hill-tops. The tors had apparently di- 
minished, and their real elevations were reduced by 
the sleight of the snow. Upon the far-flung pallor 

326 
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naked thorns stood like black imps huddled up and 
bowed against the wind, and each main stem, whereon 
stuck the snow, made a white backbone for the black 
skeleton of the tree. 

The winter woods at the foothills of the Moor 
stretched darkling, save where pine and fir stood 
stoutly and held the snow amid their sombre green; 
and beyond the forests there rose many a knoll and 
mount lifting clear and sharp against its neighbours. 
Atmosphere for the moment seemed swept away, and, 
excepting only the dim cloud banks beyond, earth un- 
rolled like a steel etching, black on white. 

But the sky of vapours huddled down again; grey 
clouds hid the high ground and crept over the snow; 
white clouds in woolly billows passed through the val- 
leys; while separate driving, dancing storms of fine 
snow swept from air to earth and blotted out leagues 
of the Moor in their fleeting embraces. 

Alison, taking small heed of these things, held on 
her way, and presently the shadow of her old home 
rose grey amid the candid spaces of the desert round 
about it. She had felt a vague desire to come again 
to Venford Brook Cot, look round the dead chambers 
and concern herself with the past. She reached the 
place presently, while snow was falling, and then she 
forgot the weather, and sat down in the alcove of the 
kitchen window and buried her spirit in the vanished 
days. They had seemed hard and cruel once; now 
they looked unutterably happy. The point of view 
was changed, and time, that she had trusted to lift 
life into a fairer thing, worked otherwise, and lowered 
it by so much that the old days shone like a golden 
dreahi by comparison. The fret and toil and sleepless 
nights were forgotten at this distance ; the anxiety and 
ceaseless struggle for necessities were remembered no 
more ; instead, the woman only saw one alive who was 
in his grave, two together who were separated, those 
one in heart who had become etemially estranged. She 
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remembered herself — the eye and the hand and the 
brain of that old home ; she saw herself trusted, turned 
to, needed at every hour. The household revolved 
about her; she was missed from it if absent half a 
day. Here indeed had been a home as she under- 
stood the word. And now her better, stouter, ampler 
dwelling was a lonely lodgment rather than a home. 
Only the invalid child Polly needed her any more. 
Giles was gone; Frank was gone; Joyce was gone; 
Dick was going soon ; her husband also was lost more 
utterly and hopelessly than any of her vanished chil- 
dren. 

She looked at the ruined kitchen and repeopled it. 
The ceiling had fallen and the floor was covered with 
mortar. Seeds of wild plants had blown through the 
window and germinated between the stones of the 
floor. Some tramps had found the ruin and sheltered 
in it and left some rubbish there. A pair of worn-out 
child's shoes she saw. And it reminded her of many 
similar pairs. She cried out feebly from her heart 
for the past to come back to her; and the cry surprised 
her, for, in a sudden mind-flash, she perceived how far 
downhill she had travelled of late to utter such a cry. 
It was not like the old, resolute, self-contained Alison 
Cleave to waste one sigh on what could never be again. 
Her thoughts turned inwards, and she looked at her 
soul and was very sad at the sight. 

She went up to Frank's old room presently and re- 
strained an inclination to tidy it. Birds had built in 
the chimney and the hearth was foul. The boards of 
the floor were rotting away, and the walls were draped 
with festoons of fallen paper. She gazed out of the 
window and started, for a storm centred just now in 
the cradle of Venford Brook, and she could see noth- 
ing but a whirl of dark, falling snowflakes that fled 
horizontally past on the wings of the north wind. She 
descended presently, ceased to care for the weather, 
and sat again in the bay of the kitchen window* 
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Still she dwelt on the time gone by, and anon her 
heart emerged comforted and strengthened from the 
ordeal. She saw what she had been; she felt what 
she might again be; and she grew happier and rose 
affirmed to fight on. The battle centre of her future 
was not spread along a wide front now as of old. It 
revolved about her husband only. She pondered of 
Aaron, while hope, like a faint star, limned out of the 
welter and trembled into steadiness. She remembered 
what she had been to him, and told herself that she 
must retrace her steps and begin again, in larger hu- 
mility and patience, to win him back. She consid- 
ered every bearing of the problem and retraced the 
vanished years very carefully, that she might recollect 
the things that were most good to him and, if possible, 
restore them to his life. She knew not that time for 
ever sweeps away old taste, transfers the centres of a 
soul's interest, and through the channels of change 
keeps life salt and sweet. 

Alison set off presently, and, finding the storm se- 
vere and the way that she had come quite swallowed 
in much snow, turned with the weather on her left 
and started to reach the main road near Combestone 
Tor. She faltered once or twice, for the cold gripped 
the cheek she exposed to it, and the wind fastened 
upon that side and burrowed to her bones. The way 
ahead was hidden, and once or twice, unconsciously, 
she flinched from the cold and altered her course a 
little; but she held on, and came to a smooth line 
levelled through the billowing whiteness. This was 
the main road, and any doubt that she might have had, 
in a mind now dazed and bewildered by the fierce 
weather, was dispelled for Alison, because she met a 
man coming from Holne. He had been riding, but 
now walked with his horse as much as possible between 
him and the wind. 

" Good powers, Alison ! " cried he ; " whatever do 
you make out here on such a day? I've been in half 
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a mind to turn back myself for the last mile, and now 
I've met you I will. I was bound for Brownberry, 
but my errand will keep very well till the weather 
mends." 

Mr. Hamlyn turned, made Mrs. Qeave walk be- 
tween him and his horse, and set out for home. 

The wind increased, and snow wreaths began to 
whirl like sirens round them. They felt their icy 
kisses, and Alison shuddered. She was very silent. 

" The cold have got into me, I do believe/* she said. 

Suddenly the clouds broke and a wondrous rift 
widened out far beneath them over the steep places at 
Moor edge. A wan, ashy light gleamed through the 
hurtling snow and burst the gloom. It shot for miles 
across the earth and, under it, the woods turned purple 
and the weald unfolded white and grey. The char- 
acter of the hidden earth was declared by this illumi- 
nation, and one might mark where meadow and fallow 
took the snow without fret in stainless sheets, and 
where the wild lands fought through it with their 
broken surfaces and mingled black humps and wedges 
and cones in shattered confusion among the pure 
coverlets of the tamed earth. The snow silence fell, 
for wild life had fled the heights at this advent Only 
ponies, with snow upon their backs, puffed jets of 
steam from their nostrils and beat about the hidden 
furze brakes with their little fore feet to find moss 
and dead grass. 

Then the clouds huddled down again; the great fan 
of light folded up and vanished ; the hour grew dark ; 
the pictures of a world snow-clad vanished utterly 
from the sight of Hamlyn and his companion. 
Nearer and thicker came the horizon, and Uriah grew 
concerned, for Mrs. Cleave stopped to pant. 

"How much further have us got to travel?" she 
asked. 

" Ban't above half a mile to my outer gate,** 
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She nodded, put her hand up to the horse's saddle, 
and went on. 

" I can't go so clever as I used," she murmured. 
'* Cold was always the thing that troubled me. I shall 
have chilblains to-morrow for certain." 

An idea struck him. 

" Get on this here stone," he said, " and mount the 
hoss." 

She obeyed him, and he helped her to sit on the 
saddle. She was light-headed, and laughed loudly and 
foolishly. He took off his coat and put it over her. 
His heart went out to her. 

" You'll have to bide at my place to-night," he said 
" One of the chaps can go down the hill and tell your 
husband you'm all right." 

"A good, kind man — the fault is all mine — all 
— every bit of it I ban't clever enough to keep him. 
'Tis brains that he calls out for — 'tis her brains he be 
so set upon. She haven't got such a fine body as me. 
She's older than me if we knew the truth. Have you 
marked her neck? She hides all she can, but time sets 
his claws in a woman's neck something cruel. You 
can't hide it Not that I'd mind friendship, but — 
t'other: 'tis wrong — 'tis wrong. I say none shall ever 
make me think 'tis right, farmer. It mustn't be — it 
shan't be. I'm going to begin all over again — from 
the beginning. I shall amaze the man a great deal. 
I ban't so very old — 'tis only life that have made me 
old ; and now all be smooth and the childer all in the 
world—" 

She laughed again, and Haml3m perceived that she 
was quite unconscious of his presence. He held her 
on the horse and pushed it forward. 

Suddenly the rider clutched his shoulder, and cried 
out with passion. 

" Curse her — curse every woman as can come be- 
tween husband and wife! She did it knowingly — 
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'twas planned and plotted for. She trapped him. 
Stoned — stoned — stoned to death she shall be ! " 

Hamlyn saw his gate with two bars of the five 
buried, for the snow had drifted there. He thanked 
the Lord heartily, forced it open, and got through. 
In five minutes he had reached home, lifted Mrs. 
Cleave from the horse, and helped her into the house. 
She recovered quickly when the warmth touched her, 
but cried that her feet were frozen. He got some 
snow to rub them with, and then fetched hot liquor. 

"Let me do it," he said. "You haven't the 
strength." 

" I've been talking fool's talk, I reckon," she mur- 
mured. " Tis all a dream since I met you." 

She took off her stockings and let him slowly rub 
her frost-bitten feet till the blood flowed again. 

" Go on drinking," he urged her. " You'll be all 
right now, please God. 'Tis odds but I've saved your 
life, Alison, for you'd never have got home but for 
me. 

She did not respond. 

" And 'tis odds but you don't thank me for it," he 
added under his breath. 

The farmer tended his friend carefully, and Alison 
recovered in a few hours. She was grateful then, 
spoke of all that she meant to do, and thanked Uriah 
with affection. She won great consolation from the 
accident of that day, and a superstitious conviction 
grew in her heart and much comforted her. 

" I wasn't saved for nothing," she said. " There's 
more for me to do yet. My usefulness ban't ended. 
There may be a good time coming even for me — and 
rest and peace. I should have found 'em in the snow, 
I reckon ; but that wasn't to be, and 'tis a very blessed 
thought to me now to know I'm saved, for nought 
happens by chance." 

He granted this. 

" I wish to God you was saved for me and no other," 
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he answered, " for that would be well inside the ways 
of Providence and the eternal fitness of things. I was 
in two minds about setting forth this morning; and 
even at the last I wondered at myself for going. But 
I wonder no more. I was sent — not to get to Brown- 
berry, but to get to you. Oh, Alison, if you could 
only lift yourself to see the rightness of dropping that 
man — and — and — coming to me." 

"I never will," she answered. "My mind can't 
change. My work's with him and for him so long as 
I live. I've thought great thoughts to-day. I be 
going to do great deeds for my husband yet. And as 
for you — you're beyond words and beyond thanks — 
a good angel to me now and always. What I owe you 
only God knows ; and never do I go on my knees with- 
out remembering it." 

A man had walked down to Holne with news of 
Alison's safety, and Uriah begged her to stop the night 
at Stoke; but this she would not do, since no need 
existed. She found herself restored to strength by 
dusk, and he brought out a trap and drove her home. 

Dr. Tolchard saw her on the following morning and 
declared her little the worse for the adventure; while 
her husband was loud in his thanks to Heaven; but 
none the less he censured her stupidity in choosing 
such a day for her pilgrimage. 

He spoke at length to Mrs. Hatch upon the subject 
in private, and wished that his wife had stopped awhile 
at Stoke. 

" If she could only be got to see the sterling worth 
of that man—" he said 



CHAPTER XL! 

ALISON recovered quickly, and before a sudden 
change of weather melted the snows she was well 
again and able to accompany Aaron upon an excursion 
of pleasure. The daughter of a farmer at Postbridge 
was to be wedded, and Mr. Cleave, who had thatched 
a bam at Merripit and won the hearts of all who 
dwelt and laboured in that ancient tenement, found 
himself an invited guest. His wife was bidden also, 
and, since her husband desired her company on this 
occasion, she consented to go. 

Mr, Cottle's trap conveyed them at an early hour 
from Holne. They descended to Dart and found it 
rising; then they proceeded through a world of melt- 
ing snow and rimning streams, for the Moor was 
aflood, and every dip and hollow ran with water \mdtr 
the sudden thaw. 

On East Dart was a ford, and Mr. Cottle's big 
white horse took the water. Alison felt nervous, but 
her husband knew the spot well, and assured her there 
was no cause for fear. 

" 'Twill hardly reach his belly-band," he said, and 
the event proved him correct. As yet this branch of 
the river was little swollen. There was, however, un- 
wonted force in the water, where it slipped in a noisy 
stickle over the ford. The horse felt it, and was glad 
to be on the other side. 

" Us shan't be able to come back that way," said 
Mrs. Cleave ; but her husband differed from her. 

" We'll judge when the time comes," he answered. 
" Four mile be saved by it. 'Tis the West Dart that 
be up, not this river." 

334 
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The day, beginning with fine sunshine, grew over- 
cast before noon, and the wedding party faced rain 
on its walk back from church. But once within the 
mighty walls of old Merripit farmhouse, weather was 
forgotten and the company made revel. Anon the 
bride and bridegroom departed, and since the short 
day now darkened into a storm out of the south, cer- 
tain of the guests, who came from far, set off before 
nightfall, some on horses and some afoot 

Alison strove to get Aaron upon the way home, but 
he showed no desire to hasten. 

" As well be hung for a sheep as a lamb," he de- 
clared. " We'm in for a proper ducking, whether or 
no, so we'll enjoy all the fun we can afore we be gone." 

" 'Twill be candle-teening now before we start," she 
said, " and 'tis going to be a cruel dark night." 

But he laughed at her fears. He was merry, and 
when they asked him to sing he consented. Song 
after song he gave them, and between the songs he 
drank and smoked. 

It was six o'clock before the Qeaves started for 
home, and their host, who himself had harnessed the 
white horse, warned them against the river. 

" Dart's coming down in a proper wall o' water," he 
said. " You'd best not try the ford, for you'm bosky- 
eyed,* neighbour — excuse me for mentioning it — 
and 'twould take a very witty chap to go that way 
to-night" 

" No witty chap would think to try it," declared 
Alison. 

"And go slow till you get your eyes used to the 
dark," added the farmer. " Good night and a good 
journey, and thank you very much for coming over. 
You've added to the fun a lot, I'm sure." 

Aaron invited his friends to Holne, and drove off 
with laughter. His geniality, however, swiftly van- 
ished, for the rain and wind and darkness thrust in 

^ Drank. 
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upon him as a harsh contrast to the vanished jollity. 
He was childlike when he was drunk. He relapsed 
into gloom; he cursed the weather, and then, handing 
the reins to his wife, who had thrice begged for them, 
damned her for an interfering woman, wrapped him- 
self in a rug, and left her exposed to drive. 

At the turn of the ford she drove on, but he stopped 
her. 

" You ban't going to have all your own way, so you 
needn't think it," he said. " I won't be sat upon for 
ever, because I ban't that sort of man, and there's finer 
women and cleverer women in the world than you, 
who care for me and understand my character a 
damned sight better than ever you did. Be a man as 
have drunk half a bottle of whisky going in fear of 
his life for a drop of water? No, by God! I ain't 
got no use for cowards. Stop, I say, or I'll fling you 
out o' the cart!" 

He took the reins and turned the trap. She cried 
out to him, and he answered that if she feared to trust 
herself with him, she might alight and walk home. 

He was obstinate, and she strung herself to save him. 
Every argument she used, but none availed. He drove 
to the ford and found a flood racing over it. But in 
the darkness the water could not be seen, though the 
tumultuous shout thereof echoed to the hills. 

Aaron, pleased with his own jest, repeated it. 

" Be a man full of whisky going to fear a drop of 
water? Bah — 'tis all noise and fuss, and not two feet 
deep in the deepest part. Get on, boss ! " 

" 'Tis the current, not the depth," said Alison. 
"For God's sake, Aaron, think what you are doing. 
You don't want to drown yourself." 

"And don't mean to. I'm all right. I can see 
t'other bank clear as day now. Hold tight and shut 
your eyes, and afore you open 'em we shall be over. 
'Twill be something to brag about." 

He pushed the horse forward, but it resisted hioL 
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Then he began to beat it furiously. It reared once, 
and he brought it down with a blow that nearly severed 
its ear. It dashed forward then and plunged into the 
river. Aaron stood up and lashed it while his wife 
held him firmly. In a moment the light cart was half 
across and the flood began to lift it The horse slipped 
and recovered; then it stood still and screamed. 
Aaron pulled at the reins, and the beast, turning, was 
carried off its legs. For a moment it almost disap- 
peared; then the white mass of it struggled from the 
black water. The cart began to heave up on one side, 
and Alison flung herself across to keep it down. Then 
the horse, on its legs again, breasted forward and the 
cart moved on. 

Aaron exulted. 

*' Tis all right — we'm across ! " he shouted. But 
before they got further, the horse fell again, and the 
trap slipping into a hole the water ran over their ankles. 
It was here, with the other bank in sight and at the 
icy touch of the river, that Alison's nerve steadied while 
her husband's failed. The horse could not rise and 
was drowning under them; the trap trembled at the 
rush of the water. Six yards of flying stream sepa- 
rated them from the bank; but they had got below 
the ford, and deep water separated them from safety. 
This Alison perceived, but Aaron did not. 

He prepared to wade. 

" Get out, or we'll be drownded ! *' he cried. " Tis 
everybody for himself now. The boss be done for — 
he's under the shafts I " 

He climbed down into the water. 

" Oh, Christ! " he cried, " 'tis up to my middle, and 
over it" 

" We'm below the ford — we'm below the ford!" 
she shouted to him. " For God's sake get back in the 
trap. You'll be carried away if you don't ! " 

But he did not believe her. He was hysterical and 
could weigh his actions no more. A wild craving to 
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get across at any cost seized upon him. She held his 
hand, but he struggled to free it. 

" Let me go, or I'll hit you down! " he yelled at her. 
" Tis life or death now. We can't stop here and must 
take our chance." 

At the same moment Alison felt the trap sinking 
under her. In a moment she was in the water by her 
husband, and they were carried off their legs and 
swept away ; she fought to support him, while, tottered 
and submerged, they were dashed along by the stream 
for twenty yards; then a rock beat them asunder and 
a shallow intervened. Aaron struck upon it ; his wife 
was carried on. He heard her shriek out of the dark- 
ness below and moved cautiously a foot or two towards 
her. Then the bottom began to shelve again, and he 
hesitated. A tree brushed his face, and he lifted his 
hands and worked through the twigs to the branches. 
He was saved, and, in a few moments, stood upon the 
bank. Cautiously he proceeded beside the river and 
shouted several times to Alison; but he heard no more 
of her. 

The farm of Bellaford stood not half a mile away, 
and he crossed some fields and reached it. 

Men with lanterns sprang out into the night to 
search for Alison and save her if it might be possible ; 
but Aaron delayed them a few moments until he 
changed his clothes. 

" 'Tis no use two catching their death for one," he 
said. " The poor creature lost her nerve and clung to 
mc just when I was getting her across in safety. And 
the horse got down, and then 'twas all over. She's 
past hope without a doubt. I fought to get to her, and 
was twice in over head and ears ; but 'twas not to be. 
Us'U look; but all the devils of hell be in the air to- 
night. She's gone home — I've lost her." 

They made search and haunted the river until mid- 
night; but by that time the full floods were out, and 
the search-party returned exhausted to Bellaford. 
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Then Mr. Qeave collapsed, and the folk of the farm 
had much ado with him till morning. 

" The sadness of it — the bitter cruel blast of it! " 
he moaned. " All joy and peace and gladness one mo- 
ment, and the next — ^'tis more than any man can be 
called to bear and live. And her own fault — poor, 
precious woman — all her own fault — not mine. She 
couldn't trust me, souls I She couldn't let me alone, 
just when I wanted all my wits and strength to keep 
the hoss on his legs. And now the hoss be gone too, 
and the shay. And my wife drownded — as Fd have 
laid down my life for a thousand times rather than 
lose her. 'Tis too much, and I wish to God I'd been 
taken also ! And I wonder to God I wasn't, for I was 
like a mad thing in the water, fighting the whole 
strength of the raging river for her. But she was torn 
away — too good for this world — too good I I shall 
always hold to that But the sadness — the sadness. 
Not for her. She's a white-robed singing angel in 
heaven now — she's all right — she's won her crown 
without a doubt. But me — me — 'tis night and death 
and starvation for evermore for me. For God's sake, 
you people, keep your eye on me, or else I'll give you 
the slip any moment and follow her into the river yet I " 



CHAPTER XLI 

ALISON CLEAVE'S body was found far from the 
place of her drowning in Dart The river robbed 
her of what she httle treasured, and swept her away 
to a still pool under the hanging woods near Waters- 
meet. And there, when the flood subsided, two days 
after her death, they discovered her and bore her home. 

Her husband was ill of a heavy cold upon the lungs, 
and did not wholly regret his misery, because it pre- 
vented him from going to the funeral. 

The latent ill-will and dislike bred in the community 
by his now notorious relations with Lavinia Hatch 
were liberated at this catastrophe. By some subtle 
wave of feeling simultaneously affecting many minds, 
the death of Alison awoke a savage herd instinct 
against these two, who had outraged the herd morals 
and transcended the herd standards. The woman, 
swiftly conscious of a gathering animosity, shut up her 
shop and left Holne until a few weeks should be past 
and calm restored. She knew very well that the senti- 
ment of aversion would not outlive the more active 
experience of discomfort occasioned by the closing of 
her little general store. 

Where a time-foundered and rotting yew, rose in the 
churchyard — a wreck, shorn, shrivelled, and shrunk 
by battle with three centuries — a creature denuded 
largely of its foliage, with withered ribs and a rent in 
its carcase so mighty that children played hide-and- 
seek there — they buried Alison. 

All Holne crowded round her grave and trampled 
the grass on many others. Joyce and her husbsind 
were there, and Dicky, in new black, and Polly, on her 
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crutches. Many came from far to the funei^l, and the 
sun shone upon it 

At home Mr. Cleave had seen the procession start, 
and marked the wreaths with keen interest. Of not 
a few he took the credit to himself, and held that they 
were sent for respect to him. When the eight men 
who carried the coffin were gone and the mourners 
with them, he wept and went into the kitchen and read 
his Bible. He pictured the scene, and saw Dr. 
Tolchard and his wife there, with Uriah Hamlyn and 
other people. He was aware of the spirit abroad, and 
bitterly resented it. He longed for Lavinia to return 
to him, and felt a man forgotten of fate. He was 
more than sorry for himself, and wished that time 
would hasten, so that these griefs might diminish 
under its soothing flight. The psychology of his 
nature made him both thankful and stricken at a 
breath. He mourned his wife as far as his nature 
could mourn anything. His sorrow was genuine; his 
suffering was real. He missed her at every turn ; he 
missed her step, her voice, even her sigh. But he 
would not have had her back again on any account 
whatever. The levity of the man was radical. He 
had cheered up and written a letter to Lavinia Hatch 
before his children returned from the funeral. He 
could make a jest in it: at the expense of Samuel 
Angel, who had sent a wreath of holly and mistletoe. 

Alison had left twelve pounds, saved in secret since 
her return to Holne. This came as a great surprise 
to her husband, but he set it aside, and let it be known 
that he would not touch it. Part paid for her coffin 
and her grave; the rest Mr. Qeave declared would go 
towards the monument he designed presently to set up. 

He had explained that his wife's own loss of nerve 
at a crisis had caused the accident, and he told the 
story so often that in a week he believed it himself. 
That he was drunk, and that Alison had implored him 
to go the longer way home by road; that in the 
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catastrophe she had struggled to save him, he forgot. 
When others whispered that he had been drunk, he 
denied it with indignation. A shadow of these things 
haunted him for a night or two ; but resolutely he ban- 
ished it from his mind, and soon the truth troubled 
him no more. 

He went to the funeral sermon, preached five days 
after Alison's burial, and he contrived to look so ex- 
ceedingly broken and contrite, and managed to display 
such a weight of woe upon his bent back and haggard 
countenance, that the people, marking his punishment, 
inclined already to forgive him. For the dust com- 
mands no friends, and to champion the dead against the 
quick is vain. Holne took comfortable credit to itself 
for high charity in this matter; and time winged and 
life proceeded, so that the people forgot the past, 
because the present more loudly clamoured in the front 
of every mind. 

Uriah Hamlyn alone henceforth nourished a very 
hearty, active, and undying hatred against Aaron 
Cleave, and spat defiantly upon the earth when he 
passed him by. But the thatcher forgave him, and let 
it be known far and wide that, as a good Christian, he 
bore the bitter-hearted man no ill-wiU. 



CHAPTER XLII 

A MAN and a woman were discussing one nearly 
twelve months dead; but perused without that 
gulf of time, their sentiments struck harshly. Only 
imagination must allow for their changed attitude; and 
it was inevitable, since not the most faithful, most 
loving, most steadfast soul can wholly withstand the 
attrition of a year. Life and the will to joy roll up 
between; the edge of agony is blimted; flowers fall 
upon the grave at lengthier intervals; the weed finds 
time to blossom there before it is uprooted. And 
where the soul is too small to admit a great agony, 
where the will to joy reigns paramount and the power 
to appraise precious possessions or their loss is weak, 
time soon sweeps all clear and swiftly brings to the 
mean heart mean anodynes that smother memory and 
still discomfort. 

Aaron Cleave had mourned for his wife and, by an 
effort of will, cast himself into a dejected mood on 
many occasions since her passing. He strove to do 
so now, during a winter evening in his home, but he 
did not succeed. Drink and a Bible were upon the 
table ; his children had gone to bed ; Lavinia Hatch sat 
by the fire with her feet on the fender. 

Their talk was of their marriage, to be accomplished 
presently. The man satisfied her requirements. She 
knew him very thoroughly, and was under no delusions 
concerning him. She despised him, and held him 
lightly in most relations, but she loved his body, and he 
amused her and added much salt to her life. She was 
prepared to pay the price for him, and knew that he 
would not leave her and the comfortable home she 
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could offer. They meant to marry as a matter of buAr 
ness — not because either felt the least necessity to do 
so. They were going away for a month afterwards, 
and during that time their homes would be united and 
their cottages made one. 

Cleave turned to the Bible and opened it. 

" A very witty man once said that 'twas clever to 
teach a stone to speak, but wicked to teach it to lie,** 
he remarked. " My late wife's verse shall be inside 
the truth, and I should think 'twas poor service to her 
and humbug to myself putting more or less than truth 
upon her grave. 'Tis a very serious thing, in my 
opinion, to do otherwise, for a gravestone lasts in the 
world many and many a year longer than the dust 
under it lasts, and many more read the record than 
ever met the party in life. You might almost say that 
churchyard verses have often done more good in the 
world and been more useful than them they stand for. 
And I'd like it to be the same with hers." 

" She did a plenty of good. Did good and suffered 
evil — like most fine people." 

" In a way 'twas so — along of her careful and 
troubled nature. But nearly all the evil she suffered 
was her own brewing; and, looking back, I can say 
with a humble and honest heart that I was a good hus- 
band, and always stood between her and trouUe when 
she'd let me." 

Lavinia did not reply, and after a pause he pro- 
ceeded : 

'' In Christian charity I can say, and always shall 
say, that Alison was a trier. She tried all the way, 
and if she was beat, as she generally was, she didn't 
know when she was beat. I'm a sportsman, and can 
give her credit where credit is due. But there was 
another side, and people that don't know when they be 
beat are a very great nuisance. In fact, she was an 
awful stupid woman — to say it without a shadow of 
unkindness; and where you get 'em at once stupid and 
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deadly obstinate, then they be bound to turn out a 
dreadful trial to a soft-hearted man like me." 

"A wonderful creature," declared Lavinia, "and 
nothing would shake her. That was natural, for 
women be generally fixed in their opinions for ever 
at her age, and the best of us have little power to see 
from any point of view but our own. It's a difficult 
thing to be large-minded in our own affairs, though 
wonderful easy to be so in other people's. ' 'Tis wrong 
— 'tis wrong — 'tis wrong,' she'd cry out — like a bell 
tolling." 

There was a knock at the door, and Aaron rose to 
open it 

" You'll find Andrew Waycott, the mason, come to 
look at our party wall and see where the door's going 
to be bored," he said. 

But the mason was not come, and Billy Cottle from 
the " Church House " entered instead of him. 

" Waycott's boy have just walked over to my place 
to say as his father be called away and can't be home 
till Tuesday. He didn't know your house, so I told 
him I'd run up myself." 

" Sit down since you be here," answered Aaron. 
" Sit down, if 'tis only for five minutes, and have a 
tell along o' us. We was talking of my late partner. 
Get another glass, Lavinia. She had fine qualities, 
and was a good wife and mother in many respects, 
Billy." 

" She had, if ever woman had. A rare piece," de- 
clared the publican. "I mustn't stop above a very 
few minutes, my dears; but I'll just have a spot of 
whisky, for luck, afore I run back." 

"A very good woman in many respects but that 
narrow-minded," continued Mr. Qeave. "To say 
it gently and use no harder word. Narrow as a 
knife." 

"Couldn't sec that what's wrong to-day may be 
right to-morrow and what's right to-day, to-morrow. 
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may be wrong/' said the woman, pooling Cottle his 
drink. 

But Cottle would not grant this. 

" What's wrong to-day is wrong to-day, and that 
was enough for her," he said. "I'm on tender 
ground, I know, and I ban't going to trouble anybody 
with what my own opinions may or may not be. But 
you mustn't blame her, or think 'twas a fault in her 
to stand steadfast by her own fixed mind. And in my 
judgment — though as like to be mistook as any other 
erring man — I say wrong's wrong and right's right. 
You can't suppose that things so opposite as good and 
evil shift and run into each other and change, any 
more than you can say God's self changes. Us 
creatures of clay may run about and get mixed between 
right and wrong, and clogged with our own faulty 
ideas, like a drunken fly in a drop of beer; but you 
won't make me believe that right be a changeful tlung 
in the Almighty mind." 

Aaron opened the Bible and slapped it 

" You're going deep, Billy," he answered ; " but not 
too deep for me. I'll plunge into the Word with any 
man less than a parson, and draw up as good things as 
another. But I^vinia's right and you'm out, because 
good and evil do change inside these sacred pages; and 
a very comforting thought for us changeful creatures it 
be to find that it is so. David was a man after the 
Lord's own heart, wasn't he? And so was Jacob; but 
nastier things than they great heroes did you'll not find 
outside police-court news nowadays. You can call 
home David's little game; but suppose, for an argu- 
ment, as the Archbishop of Canterbury cast eyes at a 
parson's wife, and ordered the man off for a mission- 
ary to some heathen place where he was sure to die of 
the plague, and then took his lady? What should we 
call that?" 

Lavinia laughed, but Cottle was not convinced. 

" You must remember the times," he said, " Christ 
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hadn't come into the world then to sweeten it, and 
Paul hadn't come to show that women at best be only 
a necessary evil — present company excepted, of 
course. For his days David was a long way ahead of 
the folk in general, and Jacob the same afore him. 
They weren't perfect, but they gave promise of better 
things in store. The people get better and better no 
doubt, according to the Almighty's plan." 

" Do they ? " asked Mrs. Hatch, and she talked with 
Billy while Aaron read his Bible and turned the pages 
of the New Testament. 

He invited their opinion on many verses, and pres- 
ently, just as Mr. Cottle rose to depart, the thatcher 
uttered an exclamation of triumph. 

" Got it ! " he cried. " The very words, and out of 
her favourite apostle. List to this — Mark — four- 
teen — part of the eighth: 'She hath done what she 
could.' There ! What fitter words ? All summed in 
a breath, and well within the truth and Christian 
charity." 

The innkeeper was doubtful, and peered at Mr. 
Cleave's rosy face ; Lavinia cast a look of frank scorn 
at her future husband. 

" Be that all you feel about her? " asked Mr. Cottle. 

"All! Why— 'tis more than all, I reckon. 'Tis 
generous! 'Tis even more than the naked truth in 
strict honesty. But, as I said a minute afore you came, 
my late wife was always a trier." 

Lavinia spoke. 

"What a worm you are at heart, Cleave! God 
knows how I ever came to — " 

Mr. Cottle wished himself away, and rose to depart, 
while his host went to the door with him. They stood 
a moment under a night of stars. 

"Tis only her fun, you know," explained Aaron. 
*' A woman must stick her pins into us sometimes ; she 
means nought. I'll tell the chap to cut them words, 
and dare any man, or woman either, to find fault." 
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" Shall you leave room for yourself on the stone? " 
asked Mr. Cottle. 

" Don't! " answered the other. " Don't, please, for- 
get your manners like that 1 Damn it all I A man as 
be on the threshold of marriage didn't ought to be 
axed where he wants to be buried. There's a time for 
everything, and this be no time for such a nasty ques- 
tion. It strikes into me chillier than the night air do, 
my dear. And now I must pop back, or I'll catch a 
cold." 

Above them, against the awful darkness of heaven, 
hung red Aldebaran and the Hunter limned in stars, 
with staple of new worlds glimmering at his sword-belt 
Infinity was alive with flashing suns sunk and scat- 
tered in its awful spaces, and thence transmitting their 
flame-light through the ages of mundane time; but 
brightest of all things upon the firmament, diamond- 
pointed Sirius blazed its many-coloured glory to earth 
across eight and fifty billions of miles. 

In the churchyard a barn owl cried from the ancient 
yew. Presently it swooped and killed a little mouse on 
Alison's grave. 
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